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f in time, as in place there mb <Doghline 

high and low,Lveril bel 

"ct of tine,” whould yur dice 

A. betwixt, 1640, and" 1660. "Fot 'Re Uat 
thetic as from the: "Divils- louftain;- ' ffr64td 
haye looked wporr the World, "ane 6bfe 
the” Aftjons of Meh, efpeci "' in 

ily have had a Profpedt "of aff k hk 
and gf all kids of Folly that the work cools Are; 
and up Ag they, Were roduced by thefr'F 

conceit; w begs the one'is doodle nlquiry; 

=_ the other, double Fo 


Ws ; Filgutd be glad to tte the Proſe. oy 


Ns 


z The Yiſtozy of the 
that have lived in that time -and in that part 
of your Age ; wherein Men+uled to ſee beſt 
into gaod and evil, Ipray you ſet me(that could 
rr lo CO the ſame'Mountain;by the re- 


latbn of tht gAionsyeu then ſawg& of their Cavſes, 
Pretentions, Juſtice, Order;-Artifice and Events.” 

A. ln the year, 1640. . The Government of Eng- 
land was Monarchicaf; and the King that reigned, 
Charles the [.of that Name,holding the Soveraignty 
by Right of a Diſeemt continued above 600 years; 
and H m-a.much.Jonger Diſcent, King of Scottand; 
and from the Time of his Anceſtors Zenry the 2. 
King of Jreland, a Man that wanted no Vertue, 
cither of Body or Mind, hor endeavour'd any thing 
marr, fi ntodiſcharge hisDuty towards his God, 
pitbe ſell;poverning of his SubjeAts. 

B.-How conldhe than miſcarry, having in every 
County ſo many Train'd-bands, as would (put to- 
gether.) have made-an Army of 60000.Men,aad di- 
vers Magazenes of Ammunition, in Places fortified. 
| 7 olhehoh Souldiers had been (as they andjall o- 
thers.of his:SubjeRs ought to have been) at his Ma- 
zeſtzes. Command x} the Peace and Hapinels of the 
'Three. inggoms, had continued, ' as it was .left by 

ut the People were corrppted generally, 


iulficiene. for to have kept rhe People from uniting 
nto1'B y able to oppoſe him. | _ L 
-q. .Txnely, ifthe King had had Money,, I think 
ke;might bave had Soulciers cnough in = 
| or 
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Civil ndars of England. 3 
for there were very few.,of the. common Peaplethat, 
cared much for ;cither.. of the Cauſes, but n/a 
d have takenany fide, for pay, and plunder - But 
b- Kings treaſure, was very -low, and his Enemies that 
6, pretended the Peoples eaſe from Taxes , and other. 
ipegious things ,..had the Cummand ,of. the Purſes 
7 ofthe: City of Londen, and of moſt Cities and. 
1, | Corporate Toynsin-England , and of, many parti- 
y cular Perſons beſides. ET 
Y - 8.But how comes the People to be Jo.corrgees p 
'p and, what kind of Pepple were they that did ſo-ſc- 
» ducethem?... ....., 1+» ©} +. 
ty . A; The Seducers were of divers ſorts. One fort. 
g | were Miſter Miniſters(as they called themſelves) 
, | of Chriſt; _ lometimes in their Sermons-to the | 
People, Gods Embaſſadors, pretending 'to-have a. 
y | Right from God to governevery. one hisPariſh,and 
0- | their, Aſſembly, the whole Nation, -  /_, +» 
i- Secondly, There werea very great number,though . 
J. |} not comparable ta the. other, which notwithſtanding . 
o- | thatithe Popes, Power in_ England, both Temporal. 
a- | andFecleſialtjcal had been by Att of Parliament a» 
ie | bolyhed, did till retain @ bcliek , that we. ought 
y | to-be governed bythe Pope , whom they pretend- 
y, | <dtode the Vicar.of Chriſt, and in the Right of. 
ts | Chriſt to. be the.Governgur of all Chriſtian People, 
es | angtheſe were known by the, Name of P.A?P1STS, 
ny a4;he Minſter; prongs before, were, colnmon-, 
ng y,called PRESBYTERLANS. 5 
, ET pre he not a fery , who in the be- 
ginning of -the Troubles were. not diſcovered, but 
hhonls, 

wn 


after declared themſelyes for a Liberty: in., 
os + * Religion 


4 The Yillozp of the 
Religion, arid thoſe of different opinions one from 
another - Some of them (becauſe they would have 


z 


all Con regations free and independant upon onea-_ 
nother ) were called INDEUENDANTS ; others 
that held Baptiſt to Infants |, and” fuch as under- 
ſtood nat into what they are Baptized! ro be ine. 
ual , were caſed therefore AN AB APPISTS * 
Others that held, thar Chriſts Kingdom was atthis 
time to begin.upqn the Earth, were calted FJFT H- 
MARCHY*MEN' ; befides divers otherScRts 

as LUAKPRS, AD AMIT ES, %c. whoſe names 
and peculiar Doftrines [do not very well remen- 
ber , andthe(e'were the Ehemies ;" which aroſe a- 
gainft his Majeſty from the private Interpretation 
of the Scripture expoſed to; every Maps ſcanning 
it tris 'Mother Tongue: 6 <q0p3 
"Pourthly, There were an excecding preat number” 
of Menof the better fort , that had been fo edu-' 
cared, ag'thar iti their-yonth having rexd the Books 
weitten by fymqus men: of theAntiknt<Greaer and 
Roman Comtiiqawealths ,*concerning their Policy 
and great A .qns,in which Book thie_ Popular Go: 
vermment wagtxrold by that gforious Name of Li-" 
berty,angMnarthy diſgraced by the Natye of Ty- 


ranpy : they hecame thereby in love with their form” 
of Goyerntaen? — And out of 'thele men wete tho» 


ſen the greateſt pirt of the HOUSE OF COAL: 
MONS**'or if tr? were not the” preardft pirr;yer- 
by advantage of thcir Ehoquonte ere Uiraysablo 
to ſway the rel: ON EIT MISTER TORY 


-o - 


*Fiftbly, Tie City of Zonjop ; and” other greit: 


Tons of Trade; having inagttiration che profpe- 
| ER rity 
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Civii Yargof England, g 
rity of the low Countries , aſter they had revolted 
from-their Monarch ;; the King of Sparn, were in- 
clined to think ,, that the like change of Govern - 
ment here would to them produce the like proſpc- 
rity. » aver | 

Sixebly, There were a very great Number, . that 
had either waſted their fortunes, or thought. them 
too mean for the good part? they thought were ir. 
themfelves : and more there. were that hadable be- 
dies , and ſaw np means how honeſtly to get. their 
Bread: Theſe longed for a War , and..hoped to 
maintain themſelves hereafter by the lucky. chuſing 
of a Party to ſide with , and conlequently did. for 
the moſt part ſerve under- them , that haqgreateſt 
plenty of Money.' .. '.,. - Ec 

La#tly, The People in general were ſo ignorant 
of their Duties ,. as that not one perkaps of 1000 
knew what Right any man had to command him, or 
what neceſſity there was of King 'or Common- 
wealth , for which he was to part with his mone 
againſt his will , bur thought himlcli to be ſo m 
Maſter of whatſcevecr he poſicſt , that it could not 
be taken from him upon any pretence of Common 
Saſery without his own content, Kinggthey thought 
was but a Title of the higheſt honour, which Gen- 
tlemen, Knight Baron, Earl, I ukg were but ſteps 
to aſcend to with the help of Riches, and had no 
Rule of Equity,but Precedents and Cuſtom, -and 
he was thought wiſeſt and fitteſt to be choſen for. a 
Parliament , who was, moſt averſe to the granting 
of Subſidies , or other publick Payments. 

B. laſuch aConftitution ef People, methinks the 
B 3 King 


6 The Hiſlop of the! 
King is already outed: of his- Government : fo' as 
they need not have taken-Arms'for it: For I cannot 
imagine, how the King OO come by any mearis 
to.refiſt them: - 

A. There wasindeed very great difficulty i in \ the 
buſineſs; but'6f that point y69will be better infor- 
me&in the purſuit of this Natration. | 

B.-But1.deſire to know firſt thg ſeveral erounds 
of the Pretences, both} of the Pope'and of the Pres- 
byteriani ;' by which they claim'a Right to govern 
Us, as they doinchief, and aſter that, from whence; 
and when crept in the Pretenhces of that Long Par: 
Kament for a Democraſie. 

A.' As for the Papifts,they challenge this Right 
from a Text in Deut. 17. and other like Texts, a@z 
cording to theOld Latin: Tranſlation in theſe words, 
And be that out af Pride ſhall refuſe to obey the Com 
manument of that Prieſt, which ſhall at that timeMi* 
miſter brfdre the Lord thy God ; \that man ſhall \, by 
the Sentence'of the Fudgegbe pie to Death ; and-be- 
cauſe the Jews were the: Peopleof God then; ſo'is 
-all Chriſtendom the People ' of” God now, they in- 
fer fromthence, thatithe Pope, *whom they pretend 
to be High Prieſt of all Chriſtian People, ought al- 
foto be obeyed in all his Decrees by all Chriſtians 
upon pain of Death: Again, whereas in the New 
Teſtament : Chriſt ſaith, al! Power 1s given nnto me 
in Heaven and in Earth, 'L0 therefore ard reach all 
Nations, and baptize them in the name of the Father, 
«nd of the, Son , and of the ' Holy Ghoſt , ani teach 
them to obſerve all thoſe thinks, that I have comman- 
ard you, om thence they infer, that the Command 
* on 


Cibil-wargof'England. #5 
of theApoftles was ts be obeyed;& dy tonſequence 
the Nations were bound-to be governed/by them, 
and eſpecially by the Prince of the Apoſtles, St.-Þ6 
-&7 , and by his Succefors the'Popez of Rime,”* '* + 

' B, Forthe Text in the Old Teſtament, I'do:not 
ſce how the Commandment of God:ro the'Fewrto 
- obey theirPrieſts can-be interprered to haverthe like 
force in the Caſe of other Nations Chriſtian; 'more 
then upon/Nations Unchriftian: For all theworld 
are Gods People; wunlefs . we alfo'grant;rhatd King 
cannot of 'anfInfutel be made Chriſtianwithovr ma- 
king himſelf ſubjectitothe Laws offrhar Apoſtle or 
Prieſt, or. Miniſter, that ſhall 'cogvert! bifa. "The 
Zews were a peculiar People of: Goi;24l Sacerdo- 
tal Kingdom, and bound to-no other Luwut what 
firlt 2oſes,and afterwards every: HighPrieſt did Bo 
and receive immediately fromthe "«#&Gad 
ir} Mount Sinat in the Tabernacle of theArk,,and in 
the Santtumn Sanftorum of the Temple! font for: tHe 
: Text in'St. Mathew : I know the words: th the: Gol- 
- pel ate not,;Go'texch , but Go ard: wither Defcipley; 
and that there is a great difference beryweewa Sub- 
-jeRt and a Diſciple, and. detweers regen uid Tom- 
'manding z,:and if ſuch Texts asrhefe-miufdbe- ſocin- 
terpreted;,; why do not Chriſtian Kings tay down 
their Titles of Majeſty and Soveraiphty;, and call 
themſclves'rhe Popes Licutenants? BurtheDoors 
"of the Robaiſh Chirch-leem ro-declife' that Tirleol 
Abſolute Power,in their diſtinQtianof Power Spirinu- 
' al and Temporal \,- but this Diſtiaftion 1 d0 not very 
well undea ſtand. '3 Nt 2: 7 
A. By Spiritual Power they-mean:the Powerita 
a+ - deter» 


getermine Feats of Faith, and to be Jndges in-thF 
Jancr Cours of: Conicicnce:ol Moral Dutics, and af 
ePower-to-puifh :thoſe men that obey not their 
Precepus by Es«lebafical Cenſure , that is by Ex- 
communication-3; 88d this. Power: they fay the Pope 
hack immediately from Chit, withouc dependance 
wpon any:King os boyeraigs Afcmbly- wine Syb- 
jects they ha #134: and Excommunicate; But for 
aha Powers Tempdrel,. which conhfts ip;judging and 
puniſhing thoſe Aftions , tbat are done againſt the 
Civil Law,gthey ſay they do not pretend-toit direR- 
;ur only -indiceftly ; That-is to {ay fo far forth as 
luch AJ ions/hend ito the hinderance or advance- 
ment of Religion inordine ad Spiritualia. 
;-  B. Nias Power then 5s leſt to Rings and other 
Emil Soveraignt which the Pope may not pretend tp 
bein erdorad Spiyitnalia ? 
:: >affe. Nang: 06 very: little; and this: Power! the 
-Pepenetovly. pretends'to. jn all Chiiſtendom , but 
- ſome of his-Bilhops allo.jn their ſeveral -Diceciſes, 
: fire Divine athatis. immediately (r6m Chriſt, with- 
- uit deriviagit Frow:-the Pope. its | 
:: $i Betwhat i 2:man refulc Obedience to this 
 pretended;Power of: the Pepe and his 4iſhops, what 
: harmean Excommunieation do him, eſpecially if hc 
['be a-GubjeR-of another $overaign ?. 
-»: H. Very great harm : for by the Popes or Biſhops 
| &1gnification.of, 3840. tha Civil Power hodhall be pu- 
-:piſhed {ufbciently. my 
i 8.He were in anill Caſe then that edventured to 
write, or ipcak in defence of the CiviÞ Power, that 
"muſt be puniſhed by him,whoſe Rights be mag” 
47: | $a ike 
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ke Uz,z4, that was lain, becauſe hewould needs 
unbidden , 'put forth bis band to-keepthe Ark from 
falling. But, what if a whole Nation ſhopld revolr 
from the Pope at once 7 What cftett could Excom- 


munication bave upon the Nation 


A, Why they ſhould have no more Maſs laid at 
leaſt by any. of che Popes Pricſts. Belides the Pope 
=_ have no more to do vrich them, buttaſt them 

off, and 1othey would be in the fawe Cale av if a 


Nation ſhould becaſt off 5y theirKing , ant-leftro 
be Governed by themlelves, or whom they would. 


Z. This would not be taken ſo. much for a Pu- 
niſhment 10 the People as to the King, and there- 
foxe when # Pope Excommunicates awhale Natioo, 
methinks he-rather Excommunicates: himſclr, than 
them. Bur | pray you tell me what-were: the 
Rights the- Pope pretended to in! the Kingdoms 
of -other Princes. 

A, Firſt an Exemption of all Prieſts, Friars, and 


-Monksin Criminal Caules, from the Cognizance 
.of - Givi] Judges. 


Secondly, Coljation of Benet= 
ces, 00 whom: he. pleated, Native or Stranger z and 


Exa@ion ot: Tenths, Fruits, and other payments. 


Thirdly. Appeals:to R-me , in all Caules'where 

tae Church could pretend to be concern'd. Fourth- 

ly,: Tobe the upreme Judge concerning the Lavw- 

iullocls of Marriage, (4. e. concerning: the Here- 

d:tarv Succeſſion of: Kings) and to have the Cop- 

nizance of all Cauſes concerning Adult ory and$or- 
nication, | 

3B. Good ! AMonopoly of Women. 
4. Fifthly, A power of abfotving Subjes-of 
1 their 
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their Duties, and of their Oathes of FidelifY to 
their Lawful| Soveraigns, when the' Pope ſhould 
think fit, for the Extirpation of Herele. 

B. This power of - Abſolving 'Subjefts of their I 
Obedience; as alſo that other of being Judges of I * 
Manners.and Doarine, is as abſolute a Soveraign- 
ty asis poſſible to be :- and conſequently there muſt | 
be two Kingdoms in one and the tame Nation, and 
1o no man be able'to know which of his Maſters he 
muſt obey. ©: 

A. For my part I ſhould rather obey that Ma- 
ſer that had the Right' of Making Laws, and of 
infliting Puniſhments, :then him that pretendeth 
only to a Right of making Canons, that is to fay, 
Rules;.:and no Right of Coa&tion, or otherwile 
Puniſhing, but by Ex communication. ; 

B. But the Pope pretends allo, that his Canons 
are Laws; and for Puniſhing, can there be a grea- 
ter then Excommunication ſuppoſing it true - (as 
the Pope ſaith it is) that he that dies Excommuni- 
-cate is damn'd : which ſappoſition, it ſeems, you 
believenot, elſe you would rather have choſen-to 
obey: the Pope, that could caſt your Body and 
_ into'Hell, then the King that can only kill'the 

Y.: | 21 

A:'You-fay true ; for itwere very Uncharitable 
in meto believe, that all Engl:fh men (excepta few 
Papiſts}) that have been born and called Hereticks, 
ever {incethe Reformation 'of Religion in England, 
ſhould be damn'd. - +0211DN 

B. But for thoſe that' dye Excommunicate in 
the Church of England at-this day, Do you- not 
0460 think 


Civil Warsdf:England, xx 
thinki'thanalſoDamn'd,  andhevbat is Excommy:: 
nicateifor Diſobedienge toithe-Kipgs Law, cithes, 
Spiritual 'or Temporal. is Excommunicate for ;S 

z9d therefore it he Dye Exconirhunicate and wath« 
out delire of Reconciliation; -be Dies Impenitent. 
you ſee;whit follows; But td: Dye in Diſobedience 
tothe. Precepts and: Dorive - of-;thole- men that 
have no Authority-or-Jurifdi@ion over us,' is. quite 
an other Caſe, and bringeth ns :{uch danger-with 


It. "9 103 va a 12 rs 

B. But'what is this Herefe, which the Church 
ol Kome io cruelly perſecutes;.as' to Depoſe Kings 
that'do not, when they are'bidden turn all: -Here- 
ricks-out-of there Dominions 2: ,:' iowa 

A. Herefie js a word, which” when it is:uſed 
without Paſſion, ſignifies a private Opinien: ſgthe 
different. Se of the Old Philoſophers, Acadewrians, 
Peripateticks, Epicureans, Stouks, &c. were called 
Hereſie : Eut in the. Chriſtian Church, . there was 
in the: ſignification of that word, comprehenged iq 
ſinful oppoſition te him .that- was chief Judge -of 
Do&trines in order to the Salvation of mens Souls z 
and conſequently Hereſie may be ſaid te bear the 
fame Relation to the power Spiritual,that Rebel!i- 
on doth to the power Temporal, and is. ſutably to 
be perſecuted by bim that will preſerve a_power 
Spiritual, and Dominion over mens Conſciences- 

B. It would be very well.(becauſe we-are all of 
us pertnitted to read the. Holy Scriptures, and 
bound to make them rhe Rule of our Ations both 
publick and private) that Hereſie were by jore 
Law defined, and the particular Opinions ſet forth, 
or 
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for which a man were'to be condemned and puniſh- 
&d as Hereticks; {brelſe, not only men; af mean 
elpacity, but cren-thewiſcſt and devouteſt Chri- 
Riah may fall into-Hlereſfie, without any will to op- 
poſethe Church z for the Scriptures are> bard, and 
the imerpretations different of different taen. 

- A The meaning ofthe word Hereſy js by Law 
deelared in an AR of Parliament, in the Firſt Year 
of Quecn Elizabeth ; wherem' it is 01dained, that 
the Perſons who tad by the Queens Letters Pa- 


tents, the Authority Spiritual (meaning the High 


Commiſſion )ſhall nothaveAuthority to Adjudge a- 
ny Matter or Cauſe to be: Hereſy, but only ſuch as 
heretofore have been Adjudged to be Herely, ' by 
the' Authotity of the Canonical Scripturesot by. the 
Firft 4.:General Countels, or by any other General 
Couneil, where the ſame was declared- Hereſy by 
the cxpreſs and plain words ofthe ſaid Canonical 
Scripvres' or ſuch as hereaſter (hall be adjudged 
Herefy, by the Hiph-Court of Parliament: of this 
Realm ;- with the aſſent of the Clergy in their Con- 
VOCcation. E an 

B. It ſeems therefore, if there ariſe any newEr- 
ror that hath notbeen yet declaredHercfy,(& many 
ſuch may-ariſe Jit cannot be JudgedHereſy without 
a Parliament; for how foul locver the error be, it 
canAot' have been declared Hereſy , neither in 
the Scriptures nor in the Councils, becauſe it was 
never beſore heard of; and conſequently, there 


cart be no Error unleſs it fall within the compals of | 


Blaſphemy-againſt God,or Treaſon againſt the King) 
for which 4 Man can in Equity be puniſhed : Befides 
who 
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who can-tell what is declared by the Scripture , 
which every man is allowed to read and interpret ts 
himſelf? nay more what Prorsftem, either of: the 
Laity or Clergy (if every General Councel .can'be 
a competent Judge of Hereſie.) is not alreadyTron- 
demned) for divers Councels have declar*d a great 
many of our Dodrines to de Herefie {as they pre- 
tend) upen the Authority of the Scriptures. 

A. What are thoſe points, thatthe firſt four Ge- 
neral Counfels have declaged'/Herehe ? 

B. The firſt General Councel held at Nicea decla- 
red all to be Htveſie, which was contrary to the Ns- 


| cene Creed. Upon occaſion of the 'Hereſic of 4r- 


T1, which was the denying the Divinity of Cheiſt, 
the Second General Counſel held at Conſtantinaple de- 
clar'd Herehie the Do&@rino of Afuredonins, which 
was that the Holy Ghoſt was created. The Third 
Conn(el' aſſembled at Bpheſus condemned the Do- 
Arinc of Neftorixe , that there were twoiperſons 
i® Chriſt. The Fourrh held at Calcedor condemned 
the Error of Emtych2s , that there was but one na- 
ture-m Chriſt, ' tknow of no other Points. condem- 
ned in theſe” 4 Counſels, bur fuch-as coacern:Church- 
GovernmenGgor the ſame Doftrines taught by 6- 
ther Men in-other words: And thele Counfelewere 
alt called bythe Emperers, and by them their De- 
crees conftrined,, at the Petition of the Counſcls 
themſelves. © uo 
A. I feeby this , that both the' Calling ofthe 
Counſel and the confirmation of theirDottringand 
Church Government hadine- obligatory force, but 
from the Authority of theEmperor ; how comes 
| _ 
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3ethen to paſs; that they )t3ke! upon: them :now.! a 
Legiſlative Power;>a0d {ay. their Canons are Lawis? 
That Text, all Power. ir igryen to me 11 Heattn\and 
Earehghad the'fada farce then-as it hathinow, &2ton 
ferred'aLegiſlative Pawer'on the Counlels netonly 
overChriſtian men;but over all[Nations.m thewortd: 
-B..They lay nos (6f the Power they: pretead $0.15 
derived from this ,''that when a King was conver 
tedfrom Gentiliſm.to Chriſtransry , he 1did: by \that 
very Submifſionto: the -Zeſhop-that converted him, 
ſubmit to the Biſhbps Government, and became one 
of his ſheep, which Right therefore.hei could not 
have over any Nation,that was not Qhriſtjan. 

A. Did Suwefter (which was Pope 0f Rowe inthe 
tire of Conſtantine the Great converted tby -him,) 
tell the Emperor his New Diſciple þeſare. bahd;that 
if he became aChriſtian be muſt be the Peges $ubjeRt. 

- B.-F believe niotyfor-it is likely endught;!it; he-had 
told himſo plainly; or: but made him{h{heat it, he 
woute-cither:have.been n@r' Chriſtianiatall ox but a 
Counterfeit One. 5% i. 5: . 0 1090: | 

- :A.But ifhe difl not tell him ſo,and thatplainly;ir 


was foul play,not only in a Prieſt,bur jn anyChriſti- - 
an.Ard for this Derivation. of their Right from the 


Emperors conſent.;' it proceeds only:from this;that 
they: dare: not challehge a Legiſlatroe/power.;;;aor 
call their:Canons, Laws ivany KingdomaieChriſten- 


dom , farther than the Kings make them416i4:But- 


in Berwe , when Arababpgdavas: Kings theiEryg told 


him, that Chriſfkihcing Kingof 8/1 the World had” 


given. the di{polingof.allyhe Kingdoms, gbereinto 
the;Pope : AndtbatthePepe had given Perw-zo zhe 
Roman Emperor Charles the 5. and required —_— 

ipa 
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__ CivitWars of Eiiglaiis, Is 
lipa to reſfgnits, and for refuſing'tt; {eifed upon his 
Perſon by.the Spaniſh Army there preſent,and mur- 
dered hitn :' You lee by this how much they claim, 
when'they have' Power to make' it good. - - 
B. When began the Popes to take this Authority 
upon them” firſt? F496 | 
A. Aſtet the-Inundation of Northern People had 


{ overflowed the Weſtern Parts of the Empire , and 
| poſſeſſed themſelves of 7raly, the People of 'the Ci- 
| ty of Romrſubmitted themſelves, as well in Tempo- 
| rals as Spiritzalsto their Biſhop; and then firſt was 


the Pope a Temporal Prince, and ſtood no more in 


| ſo great fear of 'the Emperors,which lived far off 


at Conftantinople : In this time it was that the Pope 
began by preterice of his Power Spiritual , to en- 
croach upon the Temporal Rights of all other Princes 


| of the Weſt, and ſo continued gaining upon them , 


tilt his Power was at the higheſt, in that 300 years 
or thereabout , which paſſed between the time of 
Pope Leo the 3. and Pope Innocent the 3. For in this 
time Pope Zachary 1. depoſed Chilperick, then King 
of France, and gave the Kingdom to one of his 
SubjeAts Pepin: And Peprn took from the Lombards 
a great part of their Territory, and gave it to the 
Church : ſhortly after the Lombards having reco- 
vered their Eſtate; Charles the Great rerook it,and 
gave” it ro the Church again, anc Pope Zeo the gy. 
made Chartes Emperor. W- 

B.But What Right did the Pope there-pretend for 


| the creating'df* an Emperor ? 


A, He pretended the Right of being Chrifts Vi- 
car, and whar Cnrift 60uld give, his Vicar, might 
give, 


16 The:Hiſfozyof the 7” 


gives and you know thatChrift was King of all the 


World, ._:. .;:... | bs s 
B, Yes, as God,and fo he gives all theKingdoms 


of the World, which nevertheles, procced from, 


the conſcar of People cither for tear,or hope. 

A. Bur this Gift of the Empire was in a.more ſpe- 
dial Mannet;in fuch 3 Maaner,as Moſes had the C'o- 
verament of {rae givenhim, or - rather as Foſhux 
kai given hum, to go inand out. before. the Peo- 
le, as the H52b Prieſt ſhould dire him, and fo 
theEmpire. was underſtood tobe given him-on con- 
$#6a 20 he direftcd, by the Pope 4% when the-Pope 


Bucfed him with the Regal Orgamtnrs,the Pcople 
alk cryed que Dew 4at, that is tg: fay, 'tis Gad that 
gvcs.it: and from that time aHl,or moſt ofthe Chri- 
Sian Kings do;put, into their Tuthes.,the, words Des. 
gratia,, Bat is by.the gift of God: and their Suc-, 


cetio+5-ulc {tl ro receive the Crawn and. Scepter 
Irow 2: Bulnop. EE | uniearot 6 
-?Tis 6enainly,a very good Culom for, Kings.ts 
be pit in mind by. whole gift they .reign;bur. nt can- 
not from: thar-Cuſtarm be infe;*'d ,..that they reecive 
tic Kingdoar ,, by mediation fromthe Pepe ,vr by a- 
ny! other Clergy : for the Popes themſelves received 
the Papacy from the Zmperar ,, the: firſt, that eves 
pas elected Biſhoprol. Rome ,, aker, Emparars were. 
Coriftians,, ant. without the Emperoys.canfſent;excu- 
i-d himlelf by Letter to the ar;xith via thax 
the People, and Clergy of Remetorecd him io take 
i uponhim, aud praycg, the Ewperox tq.confirs. ib, 
which ht” Ewperowr did hut with: Regrchenſion of 
blewPrececyings ang:p: ohibition v4 hs lor the: 
g 3 : ime 
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time to come the Emperenr was Lotharins, and 
the Pope Calixtu the firſt. | | 
. A. You ſee by this the Emperour, never ac- 
knowledged this gift. of God was the gift of the 
Pope, but maincained the Popedom was the gift of 
the Emperoir ;, but in proceſs of time by the neg- 
ligence of the Emperoxr (tor the greatneſs of Kings 
makes them that they cannot ealily deſcend into 
the obſcure and narrow Mines of an ambitious 
Clergy,) they found. means to make the people 
believe, there was a Power in the Pope and Clergy * 
which they ought to ſubmit unto, rather than un- 
to the Commands of their own King whenloever 
it ſhould come into Controverſy ,, and to that end 
deviſed and decreed many new Articles of Faith, 
to the diminution. of the Authority of Kings, and 
to the .disjunion of them and their SubjeRs, and 
to a cloſer. adberence. of their Subjets to the 
Courch of Rome's Articles, cither not at all found 
in, or not well foynded upon the Scripture, as 
firſt, That it ſhould not be lawful for a Prieſt to 
Marry. What influence could that have upon the 
Power of Kings? do you not ſee that by this, the 
King. rauſt of neceſſity cither want. the Prieſthood, 
and therewith a great part of the Reverence due 
to him from the moſt Religious part of his Sub- 
jets, . or elſe want lawful Heirs to ſucceed in ? by 
which means being not taken for the Head of the 
Coxrch, he was lure in any Controverſy between 


Him and the Pope, that his SubjeRs would be 
againſt him. 


B. Isnot a' Chriſtian King as much a Biſhop now, 
ys ( aJ 


18 The Yiſtsy of the 
*s the Heathen Kings were of old? for amongft 
them Epriſcopus was a name common ts all Xings ; 
Is not hea Biſhop now, to whom God hath com- 
mitted the charge of all the Souls of his Subjeas, 
both of the Laity and of the Clergy ? And though 


he be in relation to our Saviour who is the chief | 


Paſture of Sheep, yet compared to his own SubjeRs, 
they are all Sheep, both LZaick and Clergy and 
he only Shepheard, and ſeeing a Chriſtian Biſhop 
15 but a Chriſtian indued with power to govern 
the Clergy, it' follows that every Chriſtian King is 
not only a Z:ſhop but an Archbiſhop, and his whole 
Kingdom his Droceſs ; and though it were granted 
that [mpoſition of Hands were neceſſary for a 
Prieſt, yet ſeeing Kings have the power of Go- 
vernment of the Clergy that are the Subjefts, even 
before Baptiſm, the Baptiſm it: ſelf wherein he is 
received as a Chriſtian is a ſufficient Impoſition 
of Hands, fo that whereas before, he was a Bt- 
ſhop, now he is a Chriſtian Biſhop. 

A. For my part I agree with you, this Prohi- 
bition of Marriage to Prieſts came in about the 
time of Pope Gregory the Seventh, and William the 
Firſt King of England, by which means the. Pope 
had in England, what with Secular, and what with 
Regular Prieſts, a great many lufty Batchelers at 
his Service, Secondly, That Auricular Confeſſion 
to a Prieſ was neceſlary to Salvation. *Tis true, 
that before that time, Confeſſion to a Prieſt was 
uſual, and performed ſor the moſt part ( by him 
that Confeſſed ) in writing, but that uſe was taken 
away about the time of King Edward: the m_ 
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Cibfl Bats of England. 19 
and Priefts commanded to take Confeſſions from 
the Mouth of the Confitent ; and men did lly 
believe, that without Confeſſion and Abſolution be- 
fore their departure out of the World they could 
not be ſaved, and having Abſolution from a Prieſ# 
they could not be damned. You underftand by 
this how much every man would ftand in awe of 
the Pope and Clergy, more than they would of the 
King, and what inconveniency it is for a State to 
have their Subjeas confeſs their ſecret thoughts 
to Spies, , 

B. Yes, as much as Eternal Torture ismore 
terrible than Death, ſo much they would fear the 
Clergy more than the K:n7. i 
4A. And though perhaps the Roman Clergy will 
not maintain that a Przeſt hath power to remit 
Sins abſolutely; but only with a condition of Re- 
pentance, yet the people were never ſo inftruted 

y them, but were left to believe that whenſoever 
they had Adfolution their precedent Sins were all 
diſcharged, when their Penance, which they took 
for Repentance, was performed ;, in the ſame time 
began the Article of Tranſ#bſtantiation, for it had 
been diſputed a long time before, in what manner 
a man did eat the Body of our. Saviour Feſus Chriſt, 
as being a point very difficult for a man to con- 
ceive and imagine clearly, but now it was made 
very clear that the Bread was Tranſubſtantiated 
into Chriſts Body, and fo was become no more 
Bread, but Fleſh. ON 

B. Ir ſeems then that Chriſt had many Bodies, 
and was in as many platcs at once as there were 
C2 Com- 


. 


20 * TheHillozy of the 
Communicants, I thmk the Prieſts then were ſo 
wanton as to inlift upon the dulneſs, not only of 
_— people, but alſo of Kings and their Coun- 
celors. 

A. I am now in a Narration, not in a Diſ- 
putation, and therefore, I would have you at this 
time to conſider nothing elſe but what effe& this 
Doarine would work upon Kings and their Sub- 
jeRs in relation to the Clergy, who only were able 
of a picce of Bread to make our Saviowrs Body, and 
thereby at the hour of death to ſave their $ouls. 

B. For my part it would have an cfte& on me 
to make me think them Gods, and to ſtand in 
awe of them as of God himfelt, if he were viſibly 
preſent. 

A. Beſides theſe and other Articles tending to 
the upholding of the Pope's Authority; they had 
many fine points in their Eccleliaſtical Policy con- 
ducing to the ſame end : of which 1 will mention 
only ſuch as were eſtabliſhed within the fame 
time; for then it was the Order came up of 
Preaching-Friars, that wandred up and down with 
power to Preach in what Congregation they plea- 
led, and were ſure cnough to inſtil into the people 
nothing that might lefſun their obedience to the 
Courch of Rome, but on the contrary, whatſoever 
might give advantage to it againſt the Civil 
Power, beſides they privately inſinuated themſelves 
with Women and Men of weak judgments; con- 
firming their adherence to the Pope, and urging 
them in the time-of their ſickneſs to be beneficial 
to it by contribution of Money, or building Re- 
| ligious 


_ EivilwWargof England. »r 
ligious Houſes, or works of Piety, and neceffary 
for the remiſſion of their Sins. 

B. | do not- remember that I read of any 
Kingdom or State in the World, where liberty 
was given to any private man to call the people 
together and make Orations frequently to them, 
or at all, without firſt making the State acquainted, 
except only in Chriſtendom: | believe the Heathen X. 
forelaw that a few ſuch Orators would be able to 
make a great Scdition, Xoſes did indeed command 
to read the Scriptures, and expound them in the 
Synagogues every Sabbath day, but the Scriptures 
then were nothing elſe, but the Laws of the Na- 
tion delivered unto them by Moſes himſelf, 1 be- 
lieve it would do no hurt if the Laws of England 
alſo were often read and expounded in the ſeveral 
Congregatiqns of Engl:ſh- men at times appointed, 
that they may know what todo; for they know 
already what to beljeve. | 

A. [think that neither the Preaching of Friers, 
nor Monks, nor of Parochial Priefts, tended to teach 
men what, but whom, to believe ; for the Power of 
the Mighty hath no foundation, but in the opinion 
and belief of the people, and che end which the 
Pope had in multiplying Sermons was no other, 
but to prop and enlarge his own Authority oyer 
all Chriſtian Kings and States. | / 

B. Within the fame time, rh4r is, between the 
time of the Emperour Charles the Great and of 
King Edward the Third of England, :began their 
ſecond Policy, which was to bring Religion into 
an Art, and thereby to maintain all cheir —_—_— 
C 3 0 


22 The Dillopyol the 
of the Rowen Church by Dilputation, not only from 
the Scriptures, but alſo ſrom the Phylolophy of 
Ariſtotle, both Moral and Natural , aid to that 
end the Pope exhorted the ſaid Emperour by Let- 
ter to ere Schools of all kinds of Literature, and 
from thence, began the Inſtitution 'of Univerſities, 
for not long after the Univerſities began in Paris, 
and in Oxford ; It is true that there 'were Schools 
in England before that time, in ſeveral 'places; for 
the inſtruction of Children in-the Latine Tongue ; 
that is to ſay, in the Tongue 'of the Church, but 
for an Univerſity of Learning there was none &- 
rected till' that time, though it' be nat ughkely 
there might be then ſome that taughr Philoſophy, 
Logick,, and other Arts, in divers Menaftries, the 
Monks having little elſe to do but to ſtudy. Aﬀer 
Tome Colledges were built to that purpoſe, it'was 
hot long before many more were added to them 
y the Devotion of Princes and Biſhops, and other 
wealthy men and the Dicipline therein was con- 
firmed by the Popes that then were, 'and abun- 
dance of Scholars ſent thither by their friends to 
ftudy, as to a place from whence the way was open 
and ealy to preferment both in Charch and Com- 
moxwealth,” The profit the Church of Rowe. cx- 
ed! from them, and in cffet+ received, was the 
ce of the Pope's ' Daftrine, and. of his 
uthority' over Kings and' their ' Subjefts, by 
chool Divines, who ftriving to niake' good many 
Points of Faith incomprehenſible, and- calling in 
the Phylofophy of Arifietle to tlicir aſſiſtance', 
wrote fgrcat Books of School Divinity, which no 
a t-$. 4 Ms mat) 
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man elſe, aor they themſelves were able to under- 
ſtand, as any man may conceive that ſhall conſider 
the writing of Peter Lombard, or Scotw, or of 
him that wrate Commentaries upon him, or of 
Snarez,, or of any other Scheol Divines of later 
times, which kind of Learning nevertheleſs hath 
heen much admired by two torts of men, other- 
wiſe prudent enough; The one of which ſorts 
were thoſe that were already Devoted, and 
really affefionate to the Roman Church, for they 
believed the Dofrine before, but admired the 
Arguments, becauſe they underſtood them not, 
and yet found the Concluſions to their mind ; The 
other ſort were negligent men, that had rather 
admire with ethers, than take the pains to exa- 
mine, fo that all forts of people were fully re- 
ſolved that both the DoRrine was true, and the 
Pope's Authority no more then what was dueto 
him. I ſee-that a Chriſtian King, or State, how 
well ſocver provided he be, of Money and Arms, 
(where the Chnrch of Rome hath ſuch autherity) 
will have but a hard match of it, for want of men ; 
for their SubjeRs will hardly be drawn into the 
Field, and fight with courage againſt their Con- 
lciences. 

A, It is true that great rebellions have been 
raiſed by Church-men in the Pope's quarrel againſt 
Kings, as in England againſt King Fohn, and in 
France againſt King Henry the Fourth, wherein 
the Kings had a more conliderable part on their 
ſides, than the Pope had on his, and ſhall always 
have fo, if they have money , for there are but few, 
C 4 whole 


24. The Piſtozy of the 


whoſe Confciences are ſo tender as to refuſe mone 
when' they want it, but the '(great miſchief done x; 
Kings upon'pretence of Religion, is when the Pope 
gives power to ore Kirg to Invade another. '* 
 'B. I wonder how King Henry the Eighth fo 
vtterly extinguiſhed the Authority 'of the Pope 
in England, and that' without any Rebellion at 
home, or any Invaſion from abroad?” 

" A. Firſt, The' Prieſts, Monks, and” Friars, be- 
ing in 'the- heighth of 'their Power, were 'now, 
for the moſt part grown infolent' and licentious; 
and thereby the force of their 'Arguments was 
now taken away by the fcandal *of their lives, 
which the' Gentry, and''men' of good education, 
eaſily perceived, and the Parliament*:conſifting of 
ſuch perſons, were therefore willing to take away 
their Power, and penerally the Conimon people 
which for a ſong time had ' been in l6ve with 
Parliaments were not 'difpleaſed therewith. Se+ 
rondly, The Doftrine of Luther beginning a little 
before,was now by a great many'men of the greateſt 
Judgments fo well received, as 'that there: was no 
hope to reftore the Pepe to his Power* by Rebel- 


lion. Thirdly, The - Revenue of the Abbies and | 


all other Rel:gious Houſes, falling hereby into the 
Kings hands, and by him being diſpoſed of to the 
moſt eminent Gentlemen in every Gounty, could 
not but make them do their beſt to confirm them- 
ſelves' in the poſſeſſion of 'themi. - Fonrthly, King 
Henry was of'a nature quick,and ſevere in the Pu- 
fiſhing of ſuch as ſhould 'be the firſt'to oppoſe his 
deſigns.” Zaſtly, 'As to Invaſion — 
C. #$ , * ; tne 
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the Pope had given the Kingdom to another Prince, 
it had been invain, for England is another manner 
of Kingdom than Navarre, beſides the French and 
Spaniſh Forces wete imployed at. that time one 
againſt another, and though they had þecn at lea- 
1ure, they would haye found perhaps no bettex 
{acceſs thanthe Spaniard ſound afterwards in 1588. 
Nevertheleſs, notwithſtanding the Inſolence, Ava- 
rice, and Hypocriſy of the then Clier2y, and not- 
withſtanding the DoQtrine of Luther, if the Pope 
had not'provoked the King by 'endeavouring to 
croſs his Marriage with his ſecond Wife, his Au- 
thority might have remained in England till there 
had riſen fome other quartcl, | 

' B. Did nor the Biſhops that then were, and had 
taken 'an Oath, wherein was among other things 
thatthey ſhould 'defend and maintain the Regal 
Rights of Sr. Peter, the words are Regalia Santis 
Petri, which nevertheleſs ſome have ſaid are Ke- 
gulas Santti Petri; (that is to ſay) St. Peter's Rules 
or Doarine, and that the Clergy afterwards did 
read it, ( being perhaps written in Shorthand)) by 
z miſtake to the Pope's advantage Regalis, Did 
not (1 ſay) the B:ſhops oppole that AR of Par- 
liament againſt the Pope's, and zgain{t rhe taking 
of the O th of Supremacy ? 

A. No, I do not find the B:ſkeps did many of 
them oppoſe the Xing; for having no power with- 
out him it had been great imprudence to pro- 
voke his Anger; therewas befides a Coniroverly 
in thoſe times between the Pope and the B:ſhops, 
moſt of which did maintain, that they Gag 

thcir 


26 The Yiftozy of the 
their Juriſdiftion Epiſcopal in the Right of God, 
as immediately as the Pope himſelf did exerciſe 
the ſame over the whole Church, and becauſe 
they ſaw that by this A&R of the King in Par. 
liament they were to hold their Power no more 
of the Pope, and never thought of holding it of 
the King, they were perhaps better content, to let 
the A of Parliament paſs in the reign of Kg 


Edward the Sixth, the Doctrine of Luther had If uj 
taken ſuch great root in England that they threw | di 
out a great many of the Pope's new Articles of Þj th 
Faith, which Queen Mary ſucceeding him reſtored || fo 
again, together with all that had bcen aboliſhed Þ' th 
by King Henry the Eighth, ſaving ( that which I} C! 
could not be reſtored) the Religious Houſes, and I? ' 
the Biſhops, and Clergy of King Edward were | to; 
partly burnt for Hereticks, partly fled, and partly | th 
@ recanted; and they that fled betook themſelves ts |} of 
thoſe places beyond Sea, where the Reformed Re- | © 
ligion was either proteted, or not perſecuted, | þc 
who after the-deceaſe of Queen Aary returned a- | in 
gain to favour and preferment under Queen Elt- Þj St 
zabeth, that reſtored the Religion of her Brother F * 
King Edward, and fo it had continued to this day Þ el 
excepting the interruption made in this late Re- Þ} 1o 
bellion of the Presbyrerians and other Democra- Þ ry 
P:cal men : But thus the Rowiſh Religion were now Þ Ir: 
caſt out by the Law, yet there were abundanco Þ hi 
of people, and many of them of the Nobility that Þ on 
ſill retained the Religion of their Anceſtors, who | C: 
as they were not much moleſted in points of Con- | no 
ſcience, fo they were not by their own Incli- F or 
nation 
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nation very troubleſom to the Civil Government, 
but by the ſecret prattice of the Feſuites and 0- 
ther Emiſſaries of the Roman Church, they were 
r- K made Jeſs quiet than they ought to have been; 
re Þ and foe of them to venture upon the meſt horrid 
of | Att that ever had been heard of before, I mean 
et {{ upon the Gunpowder Treaſon, and upon that ac- 
vg | count the Papiſts in Englard have been looked 
id upon as men that would not be ſorry for any 
w | diforders here that might poſſibly make way to 
of 
d 
d 
h 
d 
(- 
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| the reſtoring of the Pope's Authority : and there- 

| fore 1 named them for one of the diſtempers of 

d | the State of Englarnd in the time of our late King 
h 8 Charles, * | 

7 B. I ſee that Jonſieur da Pleſis and Dr. Mor- 

4 ton Biſhop of Durham writing of the progrels of 

| the Pope's Power and intituling their Books, one 

o || of them, The Myſtery of Iniquity, the other The 

e- | Crand' Impoſtxre, wera both in the right, for 

}, Þ believe there was never ſuch another cheat 

1- Þ in the world: And 1 wonder that the Kings and 

= | States of Chriſtendom never perceived it. | 

* © A. It is manifeſt they did perccive it. How 

elic durſt they make War againſt the Pope, and 

| lome of them take him out of Kcme: it felf, and car- 

| ry him away Priloner? but if they would have 

ſreed themſelves from his Tyranny, they ſhould 

| have agreed together and made thcmlclves every 

| one (as Henry the Eighth did ) Head of the 

| Courch within their own reſpeRive Cominions, but 

| not agreeing they let his Power continue, every 

one hopeing to make uſe of it(whentlicre ſhould be 

cauſe againſt his ncighbour, B. But 


Fa. 
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B. Now, as to the other Diſtemper by Presby. 
terians. How came their Power to be fo great 
being of themſelyes for the moſt” part but ſo many 
poor Scholars ? | | 
* A. This Controverſie between the Papiſt and 
Reformed Churches could not chuſe but 'make eve 
ry man, to the beſt of his Power, examine by the 
Scriptures which of them was in the right, arid 
to that end they were tranſlated into /ulgar 
Tongues : whereas beiv. - the Tranflation of them 
was not allowed, nor any man to read them, but 
ſuch as had expreſs Licence ſo to do, for the Pope 
did concerning the Scriptures the ſame, that 1Mo- 
fes did concerning Mount Sinai, Miſes ſuſfered 
no man to go up to it, to hear God ſpeak or gaze 
upon him, but ſuch as he himſelf took with him,and 
the Pope ſuffered none to fpeak with God in the 
Scriptures that had-not Tome part of the Pope” 
Spirit in him, for which he might be truſted. 

| B. Certainly Moſes did therein very wiſely, and 
according to God's own Commandment. | 

A, No doubt of it, and the event it ſelf hath 
made it fince appear fo; for after the Bible was 
Tranſlated into En71ſh , every Man, nay every 
Boy and Wer.ch that could read Eng/iſh, thought 
they ſpoke with God Almighty, and underſtood 
what he ſaid, when by a certain Number of Chapter: 
a Day they had read the Scriptures once or twice 0- 
ver, the Reverence and Obedience due to the Re- 
formed Church here, and to the Biſhops and Paſtor: 
therein, was caft off, and every man became a Judge 
of Religion and an Interpreter of the Scriptures to 
himſelf. | | B. Di 
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B. Did not the Churth of England intend it 
ſhould be fo : what other end could they have in 
recommending the Bible to me, if they did not 
mean I ſhould make it the Rule of my Ati:ons, 
elſe they might have kept it, though open to them- 
ſelves, to me Sealed up in Hebrew, Greek, and La- 
tine, and fed me ovt of it, in fuch meaſure as had 
been requiſite for the ſalvation of my Soul, and 
the Churches peace. 

A. I confeſs this Licence of Interpreting the 
Ecripture was the cauſe of 1o many ſeveral SeAs, as 
have lain hid till the beginning of the late King's 
Reign, and did then appear to the Diſturbance of 
the Commonwealth, but to return to the Story, 
Thoſe perſons that fled for Rel:g:or in the time of 
JR Lzeen Mary, reſided, for the moſt part, in places 
where the Reformed Religion was profeſſed and 
Governed by an Aſſembly of Miniſters, who alſo 
were not a little made ule of (for want of better 
Stateſmen) in points of Civil Government, whicki 
pleaſed ſo much the Engliſh and Scotch Proteſtants 
that lived amongſt them, that at their return they 
wiſhed there were the ſame Honour and Reve- 
rence given to the M12iſtry in their own Countries, 
and in Scotland ( King Fames being then young ) 
ſoon ( with the help of ſome of the powerful No- 
bility) they brought it to paſs; allo they that re- 
turned into Exgland in the beginning of the Reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, endeavoured the ſame here, 
but could never effe& it till this laſt Rebellion, nor 
without the help of the Scors, and it was no ſooner 
efteted but it was defeated again by the other 
5 Seits, 
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Sefts, which by the preaching of the Presbyterian' 
and private [nterpretation of Scripture, were grown 
numerous. wt TOs | 

B. I know mdeed, that in the beginning of the 
late War, the Power of the Presbyrerians was fo 
very great, that not onely the Citizens of London 
were, almoft all of them, at their Devorson ;, but 
allo the greateſt part of all other Cities and Mar- 
ket Towns of England : But you have not yet told 
me by what Art and what Degree they became 
lo ftrong. _ | | | Et 

A. It was not their own Art alone that did it,but 
they had the Concurrence of a great many Gentle- 
men that did no lels defire a Popular Government 
in the C:vil State than theſe Mmſters did in the 
Church; and as thefe did in the Pulpit - draw 
the People to their Opinions and to a diſlike of 
the Church Government, Cxnons, and Common Prayer 
Book , to did the other make them in love with 
Democr acie by their Haranones iff the Parliament, 
and by their Diſcourfe and Communication with 


» people in the Country, continnually extolling of 


Liberty, and inveighing againſt Tyrary, leaving 
the people to collett of themſelves, that this Tyrany 
was the preſent Government of the Stare:and as the 
Presbyter:tans brought with them into theirChurches 
their Diviniy from the Univerſities, ſo did many 
of the Gentlemen bring their Polrricks from thence 
into the Parliament, but neither of them did this 
very boldly in the time of &: El:z. and thoughit 
be not likely that all of them did it out of malice,but 
many of them out of error, yet ccrtainly the dr 
caders 
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leaders were ambitious Miniſters and ambitious 
Gentlemen, the Miniſters envying the Authority of 
Biſhops, whom they thought lets Learned. And 
the Gentlemen envying the Privy Council whom 
they thought lefs wiſe than themſelves ; for *tis a 
hard matter for men who do all think highly of 
their own Wits (when they have alſo acquired the 
Learning of the Univerſity) to be perſwaded that 
they want any Ability requiſite for the Govern- 
ment of a Commonwealth, eſpecially having read 
the Glorious Hiſtories, and the Senrentious Poli- 
tick of the Ancient Popular Government of the 
Greeks and Romans amongſt whom Kings were hated 
and branded with the name of Tyrants; and Popular 
Government (though no Tyrant was ever ſo cruel 
as a Popular Aﬀembly ) paſſed by the name of Li- 
berty. The Presbyterian Miniſters inthe beginning of 
the Reign of Q. Eliz. did not ( becauſe they durfſt 
not ) Publickly Preach againſt the Diſcipline of the 
Church, butnot long atter (by the favour perhaps 
of ſome great Courtier) they went abroad Prea- 
ching in moſt of the Market Towns of England (as 
the Preaching Fryers had formerly done) upon 
working days inthe morning; in which theſe and 
others of the ſame Tenets; that had charge of Souls 
both by the Manner and Matter of their Preach- 
ing ; applied themſelves wholly to the winning of 
the People, to a likeing of their DoArines, and 
good Opinion of their Perſons. 

And firſt for the manner of their Preaching, They 
lo framed their Countenance and Geſture at the 
entrance into the Pulpit, and their — 
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both in their Prayer and Sermon; and uſed the 
Scripture phraſe, whether underſtood by the Peo- 
ple or not,. as that ho Tragedian in the World 
could have Ated,the part of a right godly man bet- 
ter.then theſe did, infomuch that a man pnacquain- 
ted with ſuch Art could never ſuſpe&t any Ambi- 
tions Plot in them, to -raiſe Sedition againſt the 
State, as they thee had deſigned, or doubr that 
the Vehemence of their Voice (for the, fame words 
with the uſual Pronunciation had been. of little 
force) and forcednels of their Geſture. and Looks 
could a: ile from any thingelſe but zeal to the ſer- 
vice of God. And by this, Art they cave into ſuch 
credit, thatnumbers of men uſed to go forth of 
their own Pariſhes and Towns. on working days, 
teaving their Calling ; and on. Sunday leaving their 
own Churches to hear them Preach in other places, 
and to Defpiſe their own and all other Preachers 
that acied not as well as they. .. And as for thoſe 
Miniſters that Cid not uſually Preach, bur inſtead 
of Sermons did read to the People ſuch Homilies as 
the Cliurch had appointed ; . they eſteemed and 
called them Dumb Dogs. | 

Secondly, For the matter of their Sermons, be- 
caule the Anger of the People in the late Roman 
Wurpation was then freſh ; they faw. there could 
be nothing-more gracious withthem then to Preach 
againſt {uch other Points of the Romifh Religion as 
the Biſhops had not yer condemned,that fo receding 
farther from Popery then they did, they might with 
Glory to themſelves leave a Suſpition on the Bi- 

ſhops as men not yet. well purged from Idolatry. 
- M-4 Thirdly 
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theſl Thirdly, befart their Sermons their Prayer wav 
'co-Mſ[ or ſecmed to heey rrmpere» which they prezended 
rid] to bediftated by the. Spirit of- Qod within them, 
Det-M and many of the People believed or ſeemed to be- 


lieveit , orany. man might ſee that they did not 
take care before hand, what they ſhould fay in their 
Prayers : And frem hence came a dillike of the Cone- 
wor Prayer-Book,, which- is 3 ſer form premedita- 
ted; that men-might ſhe to what they were to lay, 
Amen. THe | 
Fowrthly, They did never in their Sermons, or 
but lightly inveigh againſt the Lucrative vices of 
Men of Trade er Handicraft , ſuch as arefaining, 
lying,couzening, Hypocriſie , and other unchaxita- 
bleneſs( except want of Charity to their Paſtor; and 
tothe faithful ,, which was a great gale to the gence- 
rality of Citizens, and the Inhabitangs of Adarkgr 
Towns, andnolittle profit to themſalyes. . 
 Fifthly, by preaching vp an opinion , that men 
wereto be afſured of their Salvation , by the Te- 
ſtimony of their own private Spirit , meaning the 
Holy: Ghoſt, dwelling within them : And from this 
opinton ,. the People, that ſoundin them{elyes a ſyf- 
ficient hatred towards the Papiſts, and an ability to 
repeat the Sermons' of thele men. at their coming 
home made no doubt, but that they had all thaz way 
heceflary. how fraudulently and ſpitefully fogver 
they behaved themfelves to their Neighbours , that 
were not reckoned among the Saints, and dome- 
times tothoſe alſo, : -: 
 $ixrbly, They'did itdecd with great carneſtnels , 
and leverity invergh often + hg ep Sins, ang 
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Luft,and vainSwearing,which without queſtion was 
very well-done, but theCommon People were there» 
by inclined to believe , that nothing clſe was Sin, 
but that which was forbidden in the 3d. and 7th, 
Commandment : for few men Counderfland by the 
Name of Luſt any other Concupilcence than that 
which is forbidden in the 7 Commandment : for men 


are not ordinarily ſaid to luſt after another Mans | 


Catle,or other goods or poſſeſſions, and thereforene- 
ver made much Seruple of the As of Fraud & Ma. 
lice, but endeaveured to keep themſelves from Un- 
cleaneſs only,or at leaft from the Scandalof it; and 
whereas they did both in their Sermons and writings 
maintain and inculcatethat the very firſt motions of 
theMind,that is to ſay the delight Men and Women 
took inthe fight of one anothers Forru, though they 
checked the procecding therof,fo that it never grew 
up to be a Deſign, was nevertheleſs a Sin ; they 
—_ Young Men into Deſperation and to think 
themleves damn'd becauſe they could not (which no 
man can,and is contrary tothe Conſtitution of Na- 
ture) behold a delightful Obje& whithuut Delight; 
and by this means they became Confefſorsto ſuchas 
were thus troubled in Contcience, and were obey- 
ed by them, as theſe Spiritual DoRors in all Caſes 
of Conſcience. | 

B. Yes, divers of them did preach frequently s- 
gainft Oppreſſion. | F 

A. Tistrue, I had forgot that, but it was before 
ſuch as were free enough trom it,(1 mean) the Com- 
mon People, who would eafily believe: therafelves 


oppreſſed, but never : Opprefſors : And therefore: 


you 
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you itiay reckori this' amongſt their Attificers, to 
make their People beleive they were opprefſed by 
the King, or perhaps by the Biſhopz"or both, ard 
inclined the meaner ſort to their Party afterward 
when there ſhould be occaſion ;, but this was bur ſpa- 
ringly done in the time of Q._ E1:zz. whoſe fear and 
Jealoulie they were afraid of : nor had they as yet 
| any great Power in the Parliament Houſe, where- 
by to call in queſtion her Prerogative by Petitions 
of Right, and other Devices as they did afterwards 
when Democratical Gentlemen had received them 
into their Council, for the deſign of changing the 
Monarchical Government into Popular, which they 
called Liberty. 

B. Who could think that ſuch Horrible Deſigns 
as theſe could ſo ealily and fo long remain, covered 
with'the Cloak of Godlinelſs ; for that they were 
moſt Impious Hypecrites is manifeſt enough, by 
the War theſe preceedings ended in, and by the 
Impious At in the War cotnmitted But when 
began firſt to appear ih Parliament the attetnpt of 
Popular Government and by whom ?: - | 

A. Asto the time of attempting the change of 
Government from Menarchical to Democratical, 
we muſt diſtinguiſh : They did not challenge the 
Soveraignty iffplain terms, and by that name, till 
they had ſlain the King ; nor the Rights thereof, 
altogether-, by particular Heads, till the King 
was driven from London by Tumulrs raiſed in the 
City againſt him, and retired for rhe ſecutity of his 
Perſon to Tork, where he had not been many days 
when they tent unto him - Ninetcen a 

N D > where- 
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whereof above a Dozen were. Demands of ſeveral F 
Powers, Eſſential parts of the Power Soveraign, Þ 
but defore that time they had demanded ſome of | 
them (in a Petition which they called 4 Perition of Þ 
Right) which nevertheleſs the King had granted | 
them in a formyer Parliament : though he deprived | 


himſelf thereby, not only of the Power to Levy 


Mony without their conſent, but alſo of his ordi- | 


nary Revenue by Cuſtome of Tonnage and Poun- 
dage, and of the Liberty to put jnto Cuſtody ſuch 
Te2 as he thought likely to diſturb the Peaco and 
weiſe Sedition in the Kingdom : As for the men 
that did this, *tis enough to ſay, they were the 
Members of the laſt Parliament, and of ſame 
other Parliaments in the beginning of the Reign of 
King Cbarles, and the end of the Reign of King 
Fames : Toname them all js not neceflary, farther 
thenthe Story ſhall require z moſt' of them were 
Members of the, Houlc of -Commons, ſorae few 
alſo of the Lords: Butall ſach 8s had a great Opi- 
nionof their fuflxciency in Politicks which they 
thought was not ſufficiently taken notice of by 
the King. 

B. How could the Parliament, when the King 
had a great Navy, and a great number of Train'd 


Souldrers, and all the Magazines of Ammunicionin | 


his power, be able to beginthe War. 


A. The King had thete things, in his Right, bot | 


that ſignifies tle, when they had. the Cuſtody 
of the Navy and Magezores, ang with them ati 
the Trained Sowuldzers, and im a manner*all the 
Subjeas were by the Prenching of Prevbyterias 


Minifters | 


4 
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! Minifters and the ſeditious whiſpering of falſe and 
© ignorant Polititians made his Enemies, and when 
of ® the King could have no Money but what the 
of | Parliament ſhould give him, which you may 
ed | be ſure ſhould not be enough to maintain his Le- 
ed | pal Power, which they intended to take from 
Vy | him. Andyetl think they would never have ad- 
li- | ventured into the Field but for that unlucky buſi- 
n- Þ neſs of impoſing upon the Sc:rs ( who were all 
ch : Presbyterians) our Book, of Common Prayer, for I 
nd | believe the Engliſh would never have taken well 
en | that the Parliament ſhould make War upon the 
he | Xing upon any provocation, unleſs it were in theip 
| own defence, in caſe the Xing ſhould firſt make 
of | War upon them, and therefore it behoved them 
ng} to provoke the King that he might do ſomething 
& F that might look like Hoſtility: It hapned in the 
re | year 1637. that the King by the advice ( as it is 
W | thought) of the Arch-Ziſhop of Canterbury, ſent 
t- | down a Book of Common Prayer into Scotland, not 
& | differing in ſubſtance from ours,nor much in words, 
dy | beſides the putting of the word Presbyrer for that of 
Minifter, commanding it to be uſed (for Confor- 
*3 | mity to this Kingdom) by the miniſters there, for 
'd | an ordinary form of Divine Service; this being 
i F read out the Chyrch at Edinburgh, cauſed fuch a 
Tumult there, that he that rcad it had much adoe 
uot ÞF to efcape with his life, and gave occaſign to” the 
Ly reateſt part of the Nobility, and others, to enter 
at Gy. their own Authority) into a Covenant amongſt 
themſelves to. put down Eprſcopacy without con- 
luljag the Xing, which they preſently did, _ 
D3 te 
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ted thereto by their own Confidence, or by afſu- 
rance from ſome of the Pemocratical Engliſh-men, 
that in former Parliaments had been the greateſt 


oppoſers of the King's intereſt,that the King would Þ 
not be able to. raiſe an Army to chaſtiſe them Þ 
without calling a Prltament, which would be ſure Þ 
to favour them, for the thing which thoſe Demo- Þ 
craticals chiefly then aimed at, was to force the Þ 
King to call a Parliament, which he had not done 
of ten years before, as having found ne help, but Þ 


hinderance, to his deſigns in . the Parliaments 


he had formerly called. Howſoevet contrary to þ 
their expeRation by the help of his better affeed | 
Subje&s of. the Nobility and Gentry, he made a F 
ſhift to raile a ſufficient Army to have reduced F 
the Scots to their former obedichce, if it had pro- þ 
ceeded to Battle: And with this Army he marched F 
himſelf into Sco:land, where the Scorch Army was | 


alſo brought into the Ficld againſt him, as if they 


meant ro fight but then the Sgotch ſent to the 
Kinz for leave te treat by Commiſſioners on both | 
fides, and the King willing to avoid the deftruſtion Þ 
of his own SubjeRts condeſcended to it, the iſſue F 


was Peace, and the Kz127 thereupon went to Edin- 
burgh and paffed an A of Parliament there to 
their Satisfaction. þ 
-  B.. Did henot then confirm Epiſcopacy ? 

.. A. No, but , yielded to the. aboliſhing of it, 
but by the means the Engliſh were croſſed in their 


_ hope of a Parliament, but the Democraticals, for- | 
merly oppoſers of the aly 3 Intereſt, ceaſed not | 


ctwo Nations into 3 


{9 .cndeaveur ſtill to put 


. 
- 


War F 


| ſelf. 
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War, to the end the Xing might buy the Parlia- 
went's help at no leſs a price than Soveraignty it 


B. But what was the Caufe that the Centry 


and Nobility of Scotland were fo averſe from E- 
* piſcopacy ? For I can hardly believe that their 
” Conſciences were extraordinarily tender, nor 
that they were ſo very great Divines as to know 
* what was the true Church Diſcipline eſtabliſhed by 
' our Saviour and his Apoſtles, nor yet ſo much in 
| love with their Adniſters as to be over-ruled by 
| them in the Government cither Fecleſiaftical or 
Civil, for in their lives they were juſt as other men 
| are, Purſuers of their own Intereſts and Prefer- 
| ments , wherein they were not more oppoſed 
; by the Biſhops than by their Presbyterian Am- 
| fiers 


A. Truly 1 do not know, I cannot” enter into 0- 


| ther mens thoughts farther thanl am lead.by' the 
| conſideration of Human Nature in general :' But 
| upon this conſideration I fee. Firft, That men 


of antient. Wealth and Nobility are not apt to 


{ brook, that poor Schollars ſhould (as they muſt 


hen they are made Biſhops) be their Fellows. Se- 
cordly, That from the emulation of Glory between 
the Nations, they be willing to ſee their Nation af- 
lited with Civil War, and might hope by aidingthe 
Rebels here to acquire ſome Power over the Eng- 
liſh;at leaſt fo far as to eſtabliſh herethe Prezbyrer;- 


| « Diſcipline, which was alſo one of the points they 
| afkerwards .openly demanded.. Laſtly, They. might 


hope for in the War ſome great ſum of money as a 
D 4 reward 
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reward of their aſſiſtance,beſides great Booty which | 
they afterwards obtained, but whatſgcver was the. Þ 
cauſe of their hatred to Biſhops, the pulling of them: Þ 
down was not all they aimed at; if it had ( now 
that Epiſcopacy was aboliſhed by Att of Parlja- Þ 
went) they would have reſted ſatisfied, which they F 
did not; for after the King-was returned to Lon- þ 
dox the Engliſh Precbyterians and Democraticals, | 
by whoſe favour they had put down 5:ſhops in Scot- F 
land, thought it reaſon to have the aſſiſtance of | 
the Scotch tor the pulling down pf Bsfbops in Eng- Þ 
land, and in order thereunto, they: tnight perhaps 


deal with the Scors ſecretly to reſt unſatisfied with þ| 


that pacification which they were before contented 
with, howloever it was, not long aſter the King Þ 
was returned to London they ſent up to ſome of | 
their friends at Courr a certain Paper containing 
(as they pretended) the Articles of the faid Paci- 


fication: a falſe and Scandalous Paper, which was Þ i 


by the Xing's Command burnt (as I have heard) 
publickly, and fo both parts returned to the ſame | 
Condition as they were in wheri the King went 
down with his Army. 

B. And lo there was a great deal of Money 
eaſt away to no purpoſe; but you have not roll 
me who was :Gereral of that Army. 

A. I'told you the Xarg was there in Perſon, | 
he that commanded under him was the: Ear! of 4- 
randel;, a man that wanted not cither Valbur 0: 
Judgement : but $0 proceed .to Battle, of to Tres 
ty, was not in his Power but in the Keny's. 


B. He 
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B. fe was a man of a moſt Noble and Loyal 
Family, and whoſe Anceſtors had formerly given 


| a great overthrow to the Scots in their own Couns 
| trey, and in all likelihood he might have given 
| them the likenow, if they had Fought. 


A. He might indeed, but it had bcen but & 


| kind of Superftition to have made him General u- 
| pon that account, though many General: hereto« 
* fore have been choſen for the good luck of their 
| Anceſtors in the like occaſions. In the long War 
| between Athens and Sparta a General of the #- 
| thenians by Sea, won many ViRorics againſt the 
| Spartans, for which cauſe after his death they 
| Chole his Son for General with ill fucceſs: The 
| Romans that Conquered Carthage by the Valor and 
{ Condudt of Scepio, when they were to make War 
| again in Ffrick againſt Ce/ar, choſe another Scipzo, 


a man Valiant and Wile enough, but he periſhed 


| inthe imployment. And to come home to our 


own Nation, the Earl of Efſex made a fortunate 


| Expedition to Cadiz, but his Son ſent afterwards 


to the ſame place could do nothing. *Tis but a 
fooliſh. Superſtition to hope that God has entailed 
lucceſs mm War, upon a Name or Family. 
B. After the Pacitication broken what ſucceeded 
next ? | | 7" 
A. The King ſent Duke Hamiltez with Com- 


| miffion and InftruRons into Scorland to call a Par- 


liament there, {but all was to no purpoſe) and ta 
uſe all the means he could otherwile;: but the 
Scots were vefolved to raiſean Army,and toenter 
into Exelax,to. deliver (as they pretended) their 
Srievances 
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grievances to his Majeſty in a Petition becauſe the 
King (they ſaid) being in the hands of evil Coun- 
celjors,they could not otherwiſe obtain their right z 
bur- the truth is, they were otherwiſe animated | 
to it by the Democratical, and Presbyterian Eng- 
hkiſb, with a promiſe of Reward, and hope of Plun- 
der: ſome have ſaid that Puke Hamilton alto did 
rather encourage them-to, than deterr them from | 
the Expedition; as hoping by ho diſorder of the | 
two Kingdoms to bring to paſs that which he had 
formerly been accuſed to:endeavour to make him- 
ſelf King of Scotlard; but take this to have been 
a very nncharitable Cenfure upon {o little ground 
to judge 1o hardly of a man, that afterwards loft 
his life in ſeeking 'to procure the liberty of the 
King his Maſter. This reloiution of the Scetsto 
enter into England being known : the King wanting 
Money to raile an Army againſt them, was now, as 
his Enemies here wifhed, conſtrained to call a Parlie 
ament ty meet at Weſtminſter the 13 of April 1640. 
- B. Methinks a Parliament 0 England, if upon 
any occaſion ſhould furniſh the King with Money 

now ina War againſt the Scors out of an invete-" 
terate Dilaffeion to that Nation that had always 

taken part with their Enemies the French, and 

which alwayes cſteemed the Glory of England for 

an:abatement of their own. | 

A. Tis indeed commonly ſeen that Neighbour 

Nations envy one -anothers Honour, and that. the 

lels potent: bears the greater malice ;. but that 

hinders' them: not. from agreeing in thoſe things 

which their common ambition leads them Hs wy 
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therefore the King found for the War, but the 
leſs help, from this Parliament, and moſt of the 


| Members thercof in their ordinary - diſcourſes 
| ſeemed to wonder, -why the King ſhould make a 
War ypon Scotland, and in that Parliament ſome: 
time called them their Brethren the Scots, but in- 
| ſtead of taking the Kmg's buſineſs, which was the 
; raiſing of Money, mto their confideration, they 
| fell upon the redreſſing of grievances, agd eſpecially 


ſuch way of levying money as in the-laſt inter- 
miſſon. of Parliament the King had been forced 
to uſe, ſuch as were Ship money, for Knighthoad, 
and ſuch other Vails (as one may call them), of 
the Regal Office which Lawyers had found juſti- 
fable by the anticat Records of the K:ingdom; be- 
fides they fell upon the Aftions of divers Aint- 
ſters of State, though done by the Kings own Com: 
mand and Warrant, inſomuch that. before they 


| were called the Money which was neceſſary for 


this War (if they had given Money. as they ne» 
ver meant to do) had come too laic; it is true 
there was mention of a ſum of Money to be given 
the 4'ing by way of Bargaig, for relinquiſhing his 
Right to Ship-money, and ſome other of his Prero- 
eatives ; but ſo ſcldom, and without determining 
any Sum,that it was in vain for the Ksng to hope 
for any ſucceſs ;, and therefore on the Fifth of 2May 

following he diſolved them. 
B. Where then had the King Money to raiſe 
and pay his Army ? | 
A. He was forced the ſecond time to make ule 
of the Nobility and Gentry, who contributed ſome 
more 
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more, ſome leſs; according to the greatneſs of their Þ 
Eftares, but amongſt them all they made upa very ; 


ſufficient Army. 


B. It ſeems then that the ſame Men that croſſed F 


his buſineſs tm the Parliament, now out of Parltia- 
went advanced it all they could, what was the rea- 
fon of that ? ah Le 

A. The greateſt part of the Lords in Parliament 
and the Gentry throughout England were more 
affeed to Monarchy than to a Popular Government, 
but fo as not to endure to hear of theK:2g's abſolute 
Power,which made them in time of Parltamenr eaſily 
to condeſcend to abridge it, and bring the Govern- 
ment to a mixt Afonarchy, as they called it, where- 


in the abſolute Sovereignty ſhould be divided be- | 
tween the Xing, the FHo:!ſe of Lords, and the Houſe | 


of Commons. 

B. But how if they cannot agree ? 

A. | think they never thougit of that, but I am 
fure they never meant the Soveraignty ſhould be 
wholly cither in one or both Honfes ;, beſides they 
were loath to deſert the King when he was Inva- 
ded by Forreiners; for the S:ots were eftecmed by 
them as a Forrein Nation. ET 

B. It is ftrange to me that Enzlandand Scotland 
being but one Ifland, and their Language almoſt 
the ſame, & being' Governed by one X22, ſhould 
be thought Forreiners ro one another, the” Romans 
were Maſters 'of many Nations, "and to” oblige 
them the more to obey the Edits of the Law ſent 
unto them by the* City of Awe, rhey thought fit 
to make them #If Romans ; and out of divers Nati- 

ons 
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| ons as Spain, Germany, {taly, and. France, to ad- 
| vance ſome, that they thougut worthy, even to be 
| Senators of Rowe, and to give every one of the 


* Common People the Priviledge of the City of 
Rome, by which they were proteted from the 


Py 


- 
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Contumclies of other Nations where they relided, 


* why were nat the Scorch and Exel: in like man» 


ner united unto one! People t , 

A. King 7ames at his firſt coming to the Crown 
of England did” endeavour it, but could not pre- 
vail, but 'for all that I believe the Scotch have now 
as many priviledges in England as any Nation had 
in Rome of thoſe 'which were lo (as you lay)made 
Romazxs ;, for they ate all Nataraliz'd, and have 
right to buy Land in England to them and their 
Heirs. 

B. ”Tis rrue of them that were born in Scotland 
after the time that King mes was in poſſeſſion of 
the Kingdom of Kngiand, 

A. There he very few now that were born be- 
fore. But why have they a better right that were 
born after than they that were born before ? 

B, Becauſe they were born Subjets to the 
King of England andthe reft not. 

A. Were aot ihe reſt born -Fubjefts to King 
James f And was not he King of England ? 

B, Yes, put noe they. : 

- A. 1 vaderſtand net the ſubtilty of the Diltin- 
tion, but upgen what Law is that diſtinftion groun- 
ged ? Is there any Statnte to chat-purpete ? 

B. I cannot tell, I think not, but it is 


ity. 
upon Equity RD , 
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A. 1 fee little Equity in this, that thoſe Nati- 
ens that are bound to equal ' obedience to the 
ſame Xi#7 ſhould not ' have equal-Priviledges: 
and now feeing there be ſo very few borr. before 
King Famey's comeing in, What: greater Privi- 
ledges had thoſe Ingrafted Romans by their Natu- 
ral1zation 'in the State'of Rome, or in the Stare of 


England, the Engliſh themſelves more than the | 


Scotch ? 

B. Thoſe Romans, when any of them were in 
Rome, had their voice in the making of Laws. 

A. And the Scorch have their Parliaments where- 
in their aſſent is required to the Law there made, 
which is as good” Have not many of the Provinces 
of France their ſeveral Parliaments, and ſeveral 
Conſtitutions? Yet they are all equally Natural 
Subjets to the King of France. and therefore for 
my ' part, | think- they were miſtaken beth Engl:ſb 
and Scotch in calling one another Forreiners. How: 
foever that be,the X:ng had a very ſufficient Army 
wherewith he marched towards Scotland, and by 
that time he was come to York the Scorch Army 
was drawn-up to the Frontiers, and' ready to march 
into England, (-which alfo they preſently did ) 
giving out all the way, that their march ſhould be 
without damage to the Country, and that their 
Errand was onely to deliver a Petition to the King 
for the redreſs of many pretended Injuries they 
had received from ſuch of the Court whoſe Coun- 
ſel the King moſt followed lo they paffed through 
Northumberland quietly till they came to a Ford 
in the River of Tine a little above _ 

where 
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where they found ſome little oppoſition from a 
party of. the King's Army ſent thither to Stop 
them; whom the Scores cafily maſtered, and as foon 
as they were over, ſeized upon Newcaſtle, and 
coming farther on, upon the City of Dure/me, and 
lent to\the-King to defire a Treaty, which was 
granted,and the Commiſhoners on both ſides met at 
| Kippon, the concluſion was that all ſhould be re- 
terred” to the Parliament which: the King ſhould 
call ro meet at Weſtminſter the third of  No- 
vember following in the ſame year 1640. And there- 


e- | upon the King returned to London: 


B. So the Armies were disbanded. 

A. No, The Scorch Army was to be deſrayed'by 
the Counties of Northumberlandand Dureſme, and 
the King was to pay his own till the disbanding 
of both ſhould be agreed upon- in Parliament. 

B. So in effe& both the Armies were maintained 
at the King's charge, and the whole Controverkie: 
tobe defided by a Parliament, almoſt wholly Preſ- 
byterian, and as Partial to- the Scorch as themſelves 
could have wiſhed. 

A. And yet for all this they durſt not prefently 
make War uponthe K:ng; there was ſo muth yet 
left of Reyerence to him in the Hearts of the;Peo- 
ple- as to. have made them odious if they had de- 
clared what they intended,they muſt have ſome co- 
lour or other to make it be believed, that the Kimmg 
made War firſt upon the Parliament, And be- 
ſides they had not yet ſufficiently diſgraced him in 
Sermons and Pamphlets, nor removed from about 
him thoſe they thought could beſt connlfauny 

| rhere- 


z 
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therefore they reſolved to proceed with him like 


skilfull hunters, Firſt to kngle him out by - men 


diſpoſed in all parts to drive him into the open field, 

and then in cafe he ſhould nat ſeem-to-turn, head 

to call that making a War. againſt the Parliament, 
And firſt, They called in quellien ſuch as had cither 

Preached, or written, in'deience of thole Rights 

which belonging ts the Crown they meant to ulurp, 

and take from the Kirg to themdelves, where- 

upon ſome few Writers and Prexchers were im- 

prifoned, or forced to-fly : The King not protecting 

theſe, they procceded to call in queſtion lome of the 

King's own ARtions in his Miniſters, whercof they 

Imprifoned ſome, and {ome vent beyand Seca, and 

whereas certain periuns having endeavoured by 

Book and Sermons to raile Sedition, and commit- 

red. other Crimes. of high Naturc, had therefore 

been cenſured by the Kings CounciPF in the Star. 

Camber and Imprifoned ; the Parliament by their 

own Authority , to try (#t ſeems ) how «the 
Kinp 3nd the Pcople would take it :( for their 
Perſons were inconſiderable) ordered their  ſet- 
ting at Liberty, which was accordingly done, with 
creat Applaule of the People that flocked about 
them'in London in manner of 8s Triumph.. This 
being done without reſiſtance, the Kings' Right tb 
Ship. mony -—— 7 6v' 
*'F, Ship-mony / What's that ? 12 300} 
A. The Kings of. England for the defence of: 

the Sea had power to Tax all the Counties of ZFrg-' 
[+#d whether they were Maritine or nat, for She” 
Buiſding and furniſhing of. Ships , which _ the 
mg 
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King had then lately found cauſe to impoſe, and 
the Parliament exclaimed againſt it as an oppreſſi- 
0n: and one'of their members that had been Taxed 
but 20 ſhillings, (mark the Oppreſhon, a Parlta- 
ment man of 500th. a year Land Taxed at 20 
ſhillings) they were forced to bring it to a Trial 


| at Law, he refuſing payment, and he was caft a- 


gain: when all the Judges of Weſtminſter were de- 
manded their opinions concerning the legality of 
ic,of Twelve, that there are, it was judged Legal by 
Tenz for which though they were not puniſhed, 
yet they were affrighted by the Parliament, 

B. What did the Parliament mean when they 
did exclaim againft it as illegal ? Did they mean 
it was againſt Statute Law, or againſt the Judg- 
ments of Lawyers given heretofore, which are 
commonly called » hy or did they mean it 
was againſt Equity,which I take tobe the ſame with 
the Law of Nature ? 

A. It is a hard matter, or rather impoſſible to 
know what other men mean, eſpecially, if they 
be crafty, but ſure I am Equity was not their 
Ground for their pretence of Immunity from Con- 
tributing to the King, but at their own pleaſure, 
for when they have laid the Burthen of defending 
the whole Kingdom and Governing it upon any 
perſon whatſoever ; there is little Equsty he ſhould 
depend on others for the means of performing it, 
or if he do, they are his Soveraign, not he theirs, 
and as for the Common Law, contained in Reports, 
they have no force but what the Xing gives them, 


beſides it- were unreaſonable that a corrupt or 
F fooliſh 


| 
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fooliſh Judge's unjuſt Sentence ſhould... By. any 
time, how long ſoever, obtain the authority and 
force of -a Law, but amongſt the Statute 'Lajws 
there is. one called Magna Coarta, or The. great 
Charter of the. Liberties of Engliſh men, in which 
there is one Article that no man ſhall be diſtrained, 
that is, have his Goods taken from him btherwiſe 
than by the Law of the Land. 

B. 1s not that a ſufficient ground for their pur- 
poſe ? 


you think it clears; for, where was the Law of the 


Land then? . Did they mean another Magna Charta | 


that was made by ſome King more antient yet ? 


"No, that Statute was made not to exempt 'any man þ 
from payments to the Publick, but for ſecuring of | 


every man from fuch as abuſed the King's Power 
by furreptitious obtaining of the King's Warrants, 
to the oppreſſing of thoſe againſt whom he' had 
any Suite, in Law: but it was conducing to- the 
end of ſome rebettious Spirits in this Parliamenr, 
to have it interpreted in the wrong tenſe, and 
ſuitable enough to the underſtanding of the reſt, 
or moſt part of rhem to let it pals. 

B. You make the members of that Parliament 
very ſimple men, and yet the People choſe them 
for the wiſeſt of the Land. 

A. 1f Craft be Wiſedom they were wile enough, 
but Wile as 1 define it, is he that knows how to 
bring his buſineſs to paſs withour the Aſſiſtance of 
Knavery-and ignoble ſhifts, by the ſole ſtrength 
of his good contrivance, a Fool may win —_ a 

etter 


A. No, that leaves us in the ſame doubr which | 


and Packing of Cards, © © 


B. According to your difitition there''be few 
wiſe men'now adays, ſuch Wifedoime is a kind of 
Gallantry that few are brought up to; and moſt 
think Folly, fine Cloaths, great Feathers; Civiliry 
towards'men 'that will not twallow Injuries, and In- 
jury towards them that will 1s the preſent Gallan- 


try; but when the Parkament afterwatds having 
gotten the power into their hands Itvied money 


| to their own uſe, What ſaid the People to that ? 


A. What elſe, but that it was legal, and to 


| be paid as being Impoſed by conſent of Parlia-' 


ment. 

B. I have heard often that 'they ought to'pay 
what 'was impoſed by conſent of Parliament to the 
uſe of the King, but to their own uſe, never be- 


| fore; 1fee by this it is cafier to gull the multi- 


tude thin any one man amongſt themy for what 
one man that has his Natural Judgwtient depraved 
by accident, covld be 1o cafily couſenied in a mat- 
ter that coricerns his Purſe, td Ne not been paſ- 
konately carried away by the reſt to change of 
Governmenit,or rather to a Liberty ofevety one to 
Govern himſelf. 

A. Judge then what kind of men ſoch a mulri- 
tude of Ignorant People wete like to eleR for the 
Burgeſes, and Knights of Shires' | 

B. I can make no other fdgtent, but that 
they who were then eledtcd, were juſt ſuch as 
lad been efteed for former Parliaments, and as 
ue like to be elected for Parliamens to a 
E 2 or 
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better Gameſtet by the advantage of falſe Diee, 
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for the Common people have been, and always 


will be ignorant of their Duty to the Peublick, as | 


never meditating any thing, but their particular 
Intercſt, in other things following their immediate 
Leaders, which arc cither the Preachers, or the 


moſt potent of the Gentlemen that dwell amongſt F 


them as Common Souldicrs for the moſt part fol- 
low their Captains, if they like them ; If you think 
the late miſcries have made them wiſer, that will 


quickly be ſorgot, and then we ſhall be no wiſer | 


than we were ? . 


A. Why may not men be taught their Duty? | 


that is, the Science of Juſt and Unjuſt, as divers 0- 
ther Sciences bave been taught, from true Prin- 
ciples and Demonſtrations ? and much more eaſily 
than any of thoſe Preachers and Democratical Gent, 
could, Rebellion and Treaſon. 

B. But who can teach what none have learned ? 
or if any Man hath .been ſo ſingular as to have 
ſtudied the Science of Juſtice and Equity, how can 
he teach it ſafcly when it is againſt the Intereſt of 
thoſe that arc in poſſeſſion of the Power to hurt 
him. | 
A. The Rules of the Juſt and Unjuſt ſufficiently 
demonſtrated, and from Principles evident to the 
meaneſt capacity have not been wanting, and not- 
withſtanding the obſcurity of their Author, have 
ſhined not only in this, but in forreign Countries, 
to men of good Education, but they are few in re 
ſpe& of the reſt of men, whereof many cannot 
read; many ou they can have no leature, and 
of them that have leaſure, the. greateſt part _ 

Es their 
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' their minds wholly imployed and taken up by 
” their private bnſineſſes or pleaſures - fo that it is 
' impoſſible that the Multitude ſhould ever learn 
” their Duty but from the Pupir, and upon Holy- 
| dayes, but then, and from thence it is that they 
! learned their Diſobedience z and therefore the 
' light of that DoArine has becn hitherto cover- 


red and kept under; hereby a cloud of ad- 


' verſaries which no private man's reputation cafi 


break through, without the Authority of the U- 
niverſities, bat from the Univerſities came all thoſe 


| Preachers that taught the contrary. The Unver- 


ſities have been to this Nation as the VWooden- Horfe 
was to the Trojans; RS 

B. Can you tell me why, and when the'VUni- 
verſities here firſt began? 

A. It ſeems, for the time, they began in the 
Reign of the Emperour Charles the Great, before 
which time ] doubt not but there were many Gram- 
mar Schools for the Latine Tongue, which was the 
Natural Language of the Rowan Church, but for 
Univerſities, that is to ſay, Schools for the Sci- 
ence in general, and eſpecially for Divinity; it is 
manifeſt that the Inſtitution of them was recommen- 
ded by the Pope's Letter to the Emperor Char/es 
the greet, and recommended farther, by a Council 
held in his time, I think, at Chal. ſur Saone ; and not 
long after was ereted an Vniverſiy at Pars, and 
the Cilledge called Univerſity Colledge at Oxford, and 
ſo by degrees ſeveral Biſhops, Noblemen, and Rich 
wen,and ſome Kings and Queens contributing there- 
unto, the Univerſtie at laſt obtained their preſent 
Splendor. E 3 B. Bur 
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B. But what was the Pope's  defigne i in it ? 3 
' 7A,” What other defign was he like to have, but 


what you heard before? the advoncemeny a his 


own Authority in'the Countries where” the Uns- 

werſitics were erefted ? There they, fearned to 
Diſpute for him, and with unintellj idle Diſt in&ti- 

ons to blind mens E £5, whilſt” Ny ho 
upon the Rights of KX»7 5 and it a. ag'.cvident 
Argument of 'that an) n, that they fetf in hand 
with the work fo; quickly ; for the firſt Reftor of 
the Univerſity of P 7h have read f "me %here, 
was Peter ents pt "who fit brought. jr to them 
the Leargin called? Schoel Dwvinty, and 'was ſc- 
conded by "Fohn Scot 'of Duns, who lived in, or 
near, the ſame time, whom any In eniou's Reader 
not knowing what was the deſign would Judge * to 
haye been the moſt egregious Blockhicad in the 
world? fo obſcure 13d 

tings : And frotn thefe the Schobl-men that fuc- 
ceeded learnt the trick of Ti oling. what : they 
fit upon theſt Readets, and Rei lining the, force 


of true Reafoo by yerdal Forks," 1 ,mcan diRtindti- 


ons that lignify nothing, bur ſerye only to aſtoniſh 
the multitude of* ighofant men; as for the under- 
ſtanding Readers they were {o few, that theſe new 
ſublime 'DoQors . cared not what they thought, 
theſe School .mcq were, to Make g00d* all the 
Articles of Faith which the Papel ſr6m tim x0 time 
ſhould .cpriayodlt to be believed: / Amongſt which 
there were very 'm ny inconſiſtent with rhe Rights 
of Kings, and other Civil Soverazgps, as 4 eriing 
to the Pope all Auberiey whatſoever, "5h ſnow! 

declare 
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declatt to' be necefſary in ordine ad Spiritualia, 


” (thatis to ſay) 7 order to Religion. 


From the Univerſities alſo it was that Preachers 


| proceeded, and were poured out into City and 


Country to terrify the People into an abſolute 


| Obedience to the Pope's Cartons and Commands, 


which for fear-.of wakening Kings and Princes too 


much,” they dorſt not yet call therti Laws. 


From the Univerſities it was that thePhyloſophy of 
Ariſidtle wis'tade an Ingredient to Religion,asſer- 
ving for'aSalyeto'z great many abſurdArticles con- 
cerninrg the Niture of Chrifts Body,and the State of 
Angels #hd Saitts itt Heaven : which Articles they 
thought fit to have Veliev'd becpuſe they bring ſome 
of thei proRt;"and others Reverence to the Cler- 
py," Evttr fo the" tneaneft; of them ; for when the 
ſhall have Thage th People belieye that the mea 
of them” car} rake the Body 'of Chrift: Who is 
there thay will fot Both ſhew thein' RFverence, and 
be Libe#zf 6 rherii or to the Church, efpecially in 
the tithe '6f theit' ficknefs, when they think they 
make and bring'ts them'theit Savidut'#*  « 

Z. Buy hat advantage to them in theſe Impo- 
tures w HeDaerine of Ariſtotle 7 
A. They'hive'made more vſe of His Obſcurity 
thin” his'FJJarine, ' for none of the®Afcient Phy- 
lofoptiers Writings 'are Comparable to thoſe of 4- 
+iRotle, for'their -aptneſs ro puzzle -and entangle 
me with Words? antto breed Difputation, which 
muſfatlaſtbe'ended in the Determination of the 
Chutchbf Rome. And in the DoQrine of Ari- 
29 1 ol E 4 ftotle 
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fFotle they made uſe of many Points. ., As Firſt; tbe 
Doarine of ſeparated-Efſenſes, , + ,,, ji +; 

B. What arc ſeparated Eſſenles ? +> .,1, .;;.. 

A. Separated beings, has $a 

B. Separated from what ? EO 

A. From eyery thing that is. 


B, I cannot underſtand the Being, of any thing, | 


which I underſtand not to Be : Bup what can they 
make of that, . . avieſſe''s of 
A. Very much in Queſtions concerning the Na- 


p 


ture of God, and concerning the. Eſtate .of Mans | 


Soul after Death in Heaven, Hell, ang} Purgatory, 
by which you and. every. Man: kngjys how/great 
Obedience, and how.much Mony. they. gain from 
the Common ,People,; whereas, Arifterls holdeth 
the Soul of Man to be the fir}, gaver. 0; Motion to 
the Body, and:canſequently.to ig-{clf : they make 
uſe of that inthe Doa rine of: Free Will, what and 
how they gain-by that,..1 willnot ſay: ;... .. 1 . 

He holdeth forth,- that chere be many things that 
come to pals,in-thjs World, from no, ngcelþary of 
Cauſes, but meer Contingency, Caulalty and, For- 
tuNC,: - ut! 1; 44m #55 $1 2:908: 0 
© B. Methinksin this they make God. ffand [ele, 
and to bea meer Spectator in the, (Games: of For- 
tune ; for what God is the cauſe of muſt necgs come 
to paſs. And in;my Opinion borhzng eMe ;, but be: 
.eauſe there muſt be ſome Ground for,:Juſtice of xhe 
Eternal Tormcnt-of the Damned ..perkaps it is 
his, That. mens. Wills ,and; Fropephons, jare:; not 
(they think} (1n/the hands of God, but: of me 
T 7 Ccves 
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ſclves- 1: And in thisalfo 1 ſee ſomething condicing 


| to the Authority of the Church; ; ++: - 


A,' This is not-mueh, nor was Ar:forle of fuck 
Credit with them, but that when his Opinion was 
2gaifd. theirs, tbey could flight him 3 whatioever 
be-ſays is4mpoſhble in;Nature; they-cari-prove well 


| enough to be poſſible from-the Almighty Power-of 


God; who-catt make Bodies to be in one and the 
{clf ſame Place, and one Fody to be in many: Places 
at the ſyme time ; if. the; Doarine of -Eranſubſtan+ 


 tiation require it : though, Ar:ſtorle deny it, 1 like 


not. the DeGgn of drawing, Religion into. an Arty 
whereas it odght to be a:Law. And though not 
the ſame in all Countrics; yet in every Country mm» 
diſputable z nor that thcy-reach it nat- as Arts 
ovghtro- be taught;-by-ſhewing Er ther rvabing 
of. their Terms, and ithcp deriving from therk 2hie 
truth they would have. us bejjcve,, Nor that theig 
Termsarc for the moſt -part..untellipible(;+.theu 
to make it ſecm-raihreE want of -Learning'in the 
Reader, 1han want of;ſair dealing in rheraſelves; 
they are for the moſt. part Latin and;Greik; words 
vryeda limnle rhe point towards the- Native Langras 
26 of the leyeral Countries where, thtyareuled, 
But that which is meſt intollerable is, "That all 
Clerks are forced/jo;make-as if they believe: them ; 
It they-mean to. have gny Church Prefertnenty' the 
Keys whereof gore in: the- Popes Hands g:2ndbehe 
Common People whatſocyer they : bcliexe of thoſe 
lubuile Doarines, are hever eftcemed better Sons 
of; the Church for their: Learning:: There'is: but 
one way there to Salvation,..that-is,;Extraordinas 
| ry 
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Ty Devotiqn'-and:bibovaliof{ 380th Cithachz2afut 
readineſs for the Churehes fake} 4t/5r tbe 'requited; 
eo fight dgainft- they 2Natadealiang Lawfhll.: So 
vercipns:;'!!) i 15{y 171; 1u6d ann fin 1h91) 
1B. Viee what eſe they Aakboſdriforte)! Depich 
Phypobagd Mraphyſthss Bar 21d fe mot yeron 
his Patoithe:ogntefv feta torhld fig od 01 dguons 
A:Narl,” krhas#{think) done them ne Gbod, 


theighyriastonens/hert woch hurt bV! Aceidents f 
for 'mengrdwlowoary wed laft! of ahe'i Iatolenre bf f 


the Pricfts; rand extinihindg thee!!! ; urts'ofehofi (ys 
Qrihes thor were gpoyiupeat/themjbogan- th 1barch 
the ſ{ty(&0df the'Scr es a3they uigin thekadr. 


ned\Languaper;” and !eonfequentyBiudying! Gatk | 


and\[2#:Apibocathtdquainiied iwiththe Democrs: 
gical-Prineiþles | of 2X file; find uero ane from 
atie Gove of: thyir 1 «<3fell- 4w Love lwith 
their Politics, ard that eembrefablt more: vill 
grewintyrke Rebellion we ſhaw 241k of; 1withiout 
any otherradvantapers the Rin Charch, Yorthat 
It was /awovingtd vs, whotn (re wet broke owt 
ef their;Neviethe rime'ofi FHny 8.5 they have cor- 
ned fo FECoven? 2 t1 2 _ _ ! 
. B& ve they aotteniby teach! rifloftes 
Kthnghti? 21 Noon oo Nee 4 _ 1s, y_ 
: #11 [2vidothe 2dvancabt tootherny thar neithe? 
the Morake 36 14rifpadd) woe 35% boy othery2Haw 
danerhemeanyi lhargyTnot 8s any wood; 1 Fhert 
Dodbrine have rivfed i tgrent adet of; Diſpure! 00n/ 
caring Fei tue andf1V ice,2 bets ronkriewitdpeof 
whitahoy att, nor amy mlcthe? of! itainingp Vets 
we; nor ofadoiding Vice! 112 0! 515 1! 100 V 

I ac 
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The erd of Moral Philoſophy, is 40 teach me" 
of all ſorts thezr Dyty, both to the Publick, and 
to one another, . They;Eſtemate Virtue partly by a 
Mcdjocrity of the Paſſions ot Men, rd. partly by 
that,that they are praiſec;whereas it is not the much 
or little praite that,makes an Aftjon Ver! ous, but 
the Caule,; nor wuch or little Blame that makes an 
Adtion Vitious, but its being uncenſormable to the 
Laws, in ſuck ;nenas are fubjea to the, Law; or 
its being uncor:.grmable to Equity or Charity, in all 
men whatlocyer. _, ads; a 
B. It {:ems you. make 2 difference hetwETn the 
Erhicks of Subjetts, and the Ethicks. of - Sove- 
Yeupns, | 
A. So 1do:. The Vertue of a Subje(t is compre- 
hended wholly -in- obediepce to the Lays of the 
Commonwealth. To.abcy the Laws is Juſtice. and 
Equity, whichis the Law of Nature, and conle- 
quently is Civil Law. all. Nations of the. Wozld z, 
apd nothing'is injuſtice-or Iniquity, wage ny then 
it is agamſt the Law : likewite to obey the Law is 
the. Prudence,of a Suþjc& ; for withoug, ſuch, obe- 
dience the Commonycalth (which is evexy Subjetts 
Sſcty and-ProreRtion) cannot ſublift. Andgbough 
it be Prudence allo in private men, juſtly and, mode- 
ately to enrich rhemlſelyes z yet craftily to with- 
hold from the, Publick,. or defraud u. of {ych part 
of the Wealth as is, by. Law. required, is. no. ſign 
of Prudence, but of want of knowledge of what 
s neceſſary. for Rerovp felench, Py” 
The Vertves,.gf Soveraigns .are. ſuch,as tend to 
the maintenance ; Fl Peace at, Home, and to, the 
bs Reſiſtance 
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Reſiſtance of Forreign Enemies. Fortitude is 3 
Royal Vertue, and though it be neceſſary in ſuch 
private men as ſhall be Soldiers; yet for other 
men theleſs they dare the better it is, both for the 
Commonwealth, and for themſelves. Frugali 


(though perhaps you will think it ſtrange) is allo Þ 
a Royal Vertue, for it increaſes the publick ſtock, Þ 


which cannot be too great for the Publick Uſe, nor 
any man too ſparing of what he has in truſt for 
the 'good of others. Liberality alſo is a Royal 
Vertue, for the Commonwealth cannot be well 
ſerv'd without Extraordinaty ' Diligence and Ser- 
vice of Miniſters, and great Fidelity to tHeir So- 
veraign, who ought therciorc to , be incouraged 
and elpecially thoſe that do him ſervice in the 
Wars. [In ſumm, all Ations or Habits arg to bt: 
eſteemed Good or Evil, by their Cauſes and Ule- 
fulneſs in reference tothe Commonwealth, and not 
by their Mediort ity, 'nor by their being Commen- 
ded; for feveral men praiſe ſeveral Cuſtomes, and 
that which is vertue with on*, is blam'd by others 
and contrarily, what one calls Vice, an other caſls 
Vertue as their preſent Aifetions lead them. 

B. Methinks you ſhould have placed amongſt 
the Vertues, that which in my Opinion is the grea- 
teft of ill Vertues, Religion. | 

A. 'So | have, though it ſeems you”did not ob- 
ſerve it : But whether do we Digreis fromthe way 
we were in's | WD 

B. I;hink.you have not'Digreffed at” all;” For 1 
fuppoityour purpoſe ws to acquaint me with ' the 
Hifſtozy, not ſo much of thoſe Aftions tFat paſt - 
F374 the 
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the time of the late Troubles; as of their /Cavſes, 
and of the Counſels, and Artifices by which they 
were brought to paſs. There be divers men that 
have Written the Hiftory, out of whom I might 


| have Learned what they did, and ſomewhat alſo of 
the Contrivance : but I find little in them of it. I 


would ask therefore, ſince you were pleaſcd to en- 
ter into this Diſcourſe at my requeſt; be pleaſed 
allo ro inform me after my own method. And 
forthe danger of Confuſion that may ariſe from 
that, I will rake care to bring you back to the place 
from whence | Crew you ;, for I well remember 
where it was. 

A: Well then, to your Queſtion concerning 
Religion, Inssmuchas I told you, that Vertve is 
comprehended in Obedience to the Laws of the 
Commonwealth, whereof Religion is one, I have 
placed Religion amongſt the Vertues. 

B, Is Religion then the Law of a Common- 
wealch ? 

A. There is no Nation inthe World, whoſe Re- 
ligion is not Eſtabliſhed, and receives not its Au- 
thority from the Laws of that Nation.lt istrue that 
the Law of God reccives no obedience from the 
Laws of Men ; -but becauſe men can never by their 
own Wiſdom come to the knowledge of what God 
hath ſpoken and Commanded to be Obſerved, nor 
de obliged ro obey the Laws, whoſe Author they 
know not; they are to acquicls in ſome humane 
Authority or other : So that the Queſtion will be, 
Whether a man ought in matter of Religion, (that 
is ro ſay) whenthere is queſtion of his Duty to _ 

a 
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and the King} td'rely upon thePreaching of their 
Fellow-Subjetts;” or of a Stranger, or - upon the 
Voice of the Tai ? ae 

: B:' Thete is no great difficultyin that point, for 


there is tone that Preach here, or any where elſe, Þ 


at leaſt 'oupht co Preach, but ſuch as have Autho- 


rity4d to do, from him or them that have the Sove- Þ 


_ Power : Sothat ifthe King give us leave, you 

of may as lawfully Preach as them that do, and 
befieve we ſhould perform that Office a great deal 
_ than they, that preached' us into Rebel- 
jon. 

A. Tie Church Morats are in many points very 
different ſrom theſe that I have here fer down for 
the Do@rine of Vertue and Vice, and yet without 
any cohformity with that of Ariſtorle, for in the 
Cimrch of Rome the principle Vertues are to obey 
their Doarine, though it be Treaſon, and that 
is to be Religious, to be beneficial to the Clergy, 
that.is their Picty and Liberality, and to believe 
upon their word, that which a man knows in his 
Confrience to be falle, which is the Faith that they 
require: 1 could name a great many more ſuch 
Pomts of their Morals, but that I know you know 
them already, being ſo well verſed in the caſes 
of Conſcience writren by their School-men, who 
meaſurethe Goodneſs and Wickednefs of all ARi- 
ons by their Congruity with rhe DoErine of the 
Roman Clergy. 

B. But what'is the Aforal Phyloſophy of the Pro- 
reſtaztt Clergy in Envland ? 

A. So much as they ſhew of it in their Life and 
Con- 


ly frdfear} Who if 3 | 
according tothefro4n!Opitons z that is, if their 
| Opinions be yorribHie;! 


of ver}. gobed>exitple;"mucdy Vetter: thavy their 
Writings: © 18) Aon 22 figs bon av BRO) ; 

'B;idvhappeis ny tices that men live-honeſts 
hd Power ' would live 


A. Do the Clergy in England pretend as- the 
Pope-des,' of #8 the Frecbyrevians doe, to Have a 
right from God #hlnediately'ro' Govern the King: 
aid biy SubjefB/ "AI points bf: Religion and Mane 
ners7 if they'do/ You catnot'Joubr but that if they 
had Number ard'Stttherh 'which' they are never 


like to have!) they would'atteiripr to attain that 


Power; as the* brhers Uive done. © 

B. Twould be glatl'ts: ſee'a'-Sybemt of the pre- 
lent Morals written by ſome Divine -6f good Re- 
putation- and *Leafhidg /' and of the late® King's 
party - hy [3 V3 2 | 

A. 1 think 1 c61 recoitieieng unto you the beſt 
that is' extant, ' 434 {i&©4h one (as * (except a few 
paſſages 'that 1 miflike). 15 "very wel! worth your 
reading; the Title" of it is, The whole' Duty of 
Mn, laid down' in'a plain and familiar way. And 
yet | dare fay, thatif the' Presbyrerin Minifters, 
even thoſe of them that were the' moſt diſligent 
Preachers of the late Sediriizry -were to be tried by 
it they would go near to be found Not Gmilty. 
He has divided the Dity. of Man imo three great 
Branches. His 'Dwry to God, to Himſelf, and to 
bis Neg hbour, In his Duty to Cod he puts the ac- 
knowledgment of him is his E/eore, and his Artri- 
unter, 
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| Converſubton; "is for the moſt part very: good, and 
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bates, ah, io believing of..his' Word, his A:trebut & 
are Qnuipotence, Omniſcience, [pfiniteneſs,, Tuſtice, 
Truth;Mercy, and all the reſt that are found; in 
Scriptgres, Which of theſe did not thoſe Seditious 
Preachers ,acknowledge: equally with the beſt; of 
Coriſtians?. The Word of God-are. the Books 
of Holy Scriptare received for Cimonical in Eng- 
Lan . ly t4 2 +» 

| vt They receive the Word of / God, but ris ac- 
cording to their own lnterpretation. VER. 
 . According to whole, Interpretation. was it 
rectived by -the Biſbzps. and the reſt- of the Loy- 
al party but thcir own? He puts for another 
Duty Obedience and, Submiſſion-ro God's Will, 
D:d any of them, nay,. did any Man living, do 
any-thing,. at any time, againſt God's Will? 

B. By. God's Will 1 ſuppole.he means there, 
bis .xevcaled Will ( that is to-fay). his Command- 
ments, which | am ſure they did moſt horribly 
break,' both, by their. Preaching an] otherwile. 

.A.. As for their Actions. there is no doubt but 
all Mzo ace guilty enough ( if God deal ſeverely 
with-them) to be damned :. and for their Preactr 
ing,they will ſay they thought it agrecable to 
God's revealed W.ll in..thz Scrip:ures, if. they 
chought it, ſo, it was not Ddobedience but Error, 
and how can.any man prove they thought othes- 
wile.? | 

_ B.. Hypocriſy hath this great prerogative above 
other Sins, that it cannot be -acculed. 

A. Another Daty he fets down is to. Honour 
him in his Houſe, that is the Church, in _ 
cſſion.5, 
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ſcſhons in his Day, -in his Word and Sacra- 
ments. 


B. They perform this Duty (Ithink) as well as 
2ny other Miniſters, I mean the Loyal Party ;, and 
the Presbyterians have always had an equal care to 
have Gods Houle free from profanationz to have 
Tithes duly paid, to have the Sabbath day kept 
Holy, the Word Preached, and the Lords Supper 
and Baptiſm duely Adminiſtred : But is not the 
keeping of the Feaſts and of the Faſts, one of thoſe 
Duties that belong to the honour of God, it it be, 
the Presbyrerians fail in that ? 


A. Why ſo, They kept ſome Holy Days, and 
they had Feaſts among themſelves, though not upon 
the ſame Days that the Church Ordains, but when 
they thought fit, as when it pleaſed God to give 
the King any notable Viftory, and they govern'd 
themſelves in tis point by the Holy Scriptures, as 
they pretend tobe; and can prove they did not 
delieve ſo. 


B. Let us paſs overall other Duties, and come 
to that Duty which we owe to the King, and con- 
lider whether the Do&rine taught by theſe Divines 
which adhered to the King be ſuch, in that point, 
as may juſtifie tha Presbyrerians that incited the 
People to Rebellion ;, for that's the thing you call 
in Queſtion. 


F B. Cons 
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A. Concerning our Duty to our Rulers, he hath 
theſe words, An obedience-we muſt pay cither 
AXttive or Pallive,the Aftive in the Cale of all Law- 
full Comminds, that is, whenever the Magiſtrate 
Commands fomething which is not contrary to ſome 
Command of God re are then bound to AR accor- 
ding to that Command of the Magiſtrate, to do 
the thing he requires : but when "hz enjoyns any 
thing contrary to what God kath Commanded we 
are not then to pay kim this A :ive obedi- 
ence, we may, nay we muſt refute thus to AR (yet 
here we muſt be very well aff..r'd that rhe thing is 
{o contrary, and not pretend Conſcience for a Cloak 
of ſtubborne!s) we arein that cale to obey God ras 
ther than men, but even this is a ſeaſon for the 
Paſſive obedience, we muſt patiently fuffer what 
he inflicts on us for fuch refufal, and nor, ro fecurc 
our fefves, riſe up againft him. 


B. Vhatis there in this to give Cofour to rhe 
late Rebellion ? | 


A. They will ſay they did it in obedience to 
God, inaſmuch as they did believe it was accor- 
ding to the Scripture, out of which they will bring 
perhaps examples of Dvi4 and his Adherents, that 
reliſted King 'Szul, and of the Prophets afterwards 
that vehemently from time” to time. Preached 
againt the-[dolatrous Kings of /ſracFand Fadah, 
Saul was their Lawfull King; and yet they 
Paid him neither ARive nor Paſſive obedience; for 
they did" put themlelves into a poſture of defence 

againſt 
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apainſt him, though Pavid himſelf ſpared his Per- 
ſon, and fa did. the Presbyterians put into their 
Commiſſionts their General, that they ſhould ſpare 
the Kings- Perſon ;, belides, you carinot doubt but 
that they who,in the Pulpit did animate the People 
totake Arins in defence of the then Parliament, al- 
lIeadged Scripture,that is the Word of Gad for it; if it 
be lawful then for Subje&s to reſiſt the K. when he 
Commands any thing againſt the Scripture}, that is 
contrary to the CommanG of Got, and to b» Judge 
of the meaning of the Sctiprure it is impoſſible, that 
the Life of any King , or the Pcace of any Chri- 
ſtian Kingdom can be long ſecure : It is this do- 
arine that divides a Kingdom within it felf , what- 
ſoever the men be Loyal or Rebels, that Write or 
Preacn ic publickly : And thus you ſee, that if thoſe 


. ſeditious Miniſters be tryed by this DoQtrine they 


will come off well enough. 


B. 1fſee it, arid wonder at People, that having 
never {pok«n with God Almighty, nor knowing one 
niore than zno her , what he hath ſaid, when the 
Laws and the Preacher ditzgrce, ſhould to keenly 
follow the Miniſter, for the moſt part an ignorant, 
though a ready tongu'd Scholar, rather than the 
Laws that were made by the King, with the conlent 
of the Peers and the Commons of the Land. 


A. Let us examine his words a little nearcr; Firſt 
concerning paſſive Obedience, when a Thief hath 
broke1 the Laws, and according to the Law, is 
therefzre executed, can any Man underſtand; _ 

F 2 this 
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this ſuffering of his is an obedience to the Law ? 
Every Law is a Command to do or to forbear, 
neither of theſe is fulfilled by ſuffering, If any ſuf- 
fering can be called obedience, it muſt be ſuch as 
is voluntary ; for no involuntary Aion can be 


counted a ſubmiſſion to the Law. He that means F 
that his ſuffering ſhould be taken for obedience, F 


muſt not only not reſiſt, but alſo net fly, nor hide 
himſelf to avoid his puniſhment. And who is there 
my them that diſcourſes of paſſive obedience, 
when his life is in extrcam danger, that will volun- 
tarily preſent himſelf to the Officers of Juſtice, 
Do not we. ſee that all Men when they are led to 
execution, are both bound and guarded, and would 
break looſe if they could and get away ? Such is 
their paſſive Obedience Chriſt ſaith, the Scribes 
and Phariſees ſate in Moles Chair , all therefore 
what ſoever they bid you obſerve, that obſerve and do, 
Mat.2;. 3. which is a doing an ative Obedience, 
and yet the Scribes and Phariſees appear not by 
the Scriptureto have been ſuch Godly men, as ne- 
ver to command any thing againſt the Revealed 
will of God. 


B. Muſt Tyrants alſo be obeyed in every thing 
aQtively, or is there nothing wherein a Lawf 
Kings Commands may be dilobeyed , what if he 
ſhould command me with my own hands to Exc- 
cute my Father, in Caſe he ſhould be Condemned 
to Dye by the Law ? 


A. This is a Caſe that need not be put, We 
never 
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never have read nor heard of any King or Tyrant 


| ſo inhumane as to command it; if any did, we 
' are to conſider whether that Command were one 


of his Laws, for by dilobeying Kings , we mean 
dilobeying his Laws, thoſe his Laws that were 
made before they were applied to any particular 


| perſon for the King though as a Father of Chil. 
dren, and a Mafter of domeſtick Secrets, yet com- 


mands the people in general never but by a pre- 
cedent Law, and as a Publick not a Natural per- 
ſon, and if ſuch a Command as you ſpeak of were 
contrived into a general Law (which never was, 
nor never will be) you were bound to obey it, 
unleſs you depart the Kingdom after the publica- 
tion of the Law, and before the Condemnation of 
your Father. 


B. Your Author ſays farther in refufing Ative 
obedience to the King that Commanded any _ 
contrary to God's Law, we muſt be very we 
aſſured that the thing is ſo contraty, I would 
ſain know how is it poſſible to be aſſured ? 


A. 1 think you do not+clieve, that any of thoſe 
Refuſers do immediately from God's own Mouth 
receive any Command contrary to the Command 
of the Ring, who is God's Lieutenant, nor any 
other way than you and 1 do, that is to ſay, than 
by the Scriptures, and becauſe men do for the 
moſt part rather draw the Scripture to their own 
ſenſe, then follow the true ſenſe of the Scripture, 
there is no other way to know certainly, and - 
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all caſes, what God Commands or forbids us to 
| do, but by the ſentence of him, or them, that 
are conſtituced by the King to determine the ſence 
of the Scriptures ynon hearing of the particular 
Caſe of Conſcience which is in queſtion: and 
they that are fo. conſtiruted are eaſily known in 
all Chriſtian Commonwealths, whether they be 
Biſhops, or Miniſters, or Aſſemblies that Govern 
the Church under him, or tem that have the $0- 
veraign Power. 


Z. Some doubts may be raiſed from t!:is that 
you now lay ; for if men be ro learn their Duty 
from the ſcntence which other men ſhall give con- 
cern'ng the meaning of the Scriprures and not from 
their own Interpretarion, I underſtand not to what 
end they were Tranſlated into Exzcliſh, and every 
man not only permitted, but allo exhorted, to xead 
them; for what could that produce but diverſity 
of Opinion, and conlequently (as man's nature is) 
D:ſputatior, breach ot Charity, Niſolcd:ence, and 
at laſt R:b:l{,on? Again lince the Scriptures were 
allowed ro be read in Ez2liſh, wiy were not the 
[Tranfl3tions ſuch as might make all that's rea un- 
derſtgo?, even by mean Capacitics © Did not the 
7ews, inch as could read, underſtand their Law 
in the Few;Þ ÞL 1979447e as well as we do our Sta- 
tute Laws in Enoliſh? and as for ſych places of 
the Scripture as had nothing of the Nature of a 
L 1w, it was noth:ng to the Duty of the 7ews, 
whether they were underſtood or not, feeing no- 
thing is puniſhable but the Tranſgreſſion of _ 
1W 
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Law; The ſame: queſtion I may ,ask concerning 
the New Teſtament, for I believe that thole Mcn 
to whom the Original Language was natural did 
underſtand ſufficiently v;hat Commands and Coun- 
ſels were given them bv our Saviour and his Apo- 
ſtles, and tis imm« Ciate Diſciples: Again how will 
you anſwer that q\.cition which was put by Sr. Peter 
and Sr. John, Acts 4.12, when by Aranias the High- 
Pricſt, and otizers of the Council of Ferxſalem they 
were foi bidden any more to tcach in the name of 
Feſw? whether 1s 1t right in the ſight of God to 
hearken to you morc than unto God ? 


A. The Caſe is not the ſame, P:tcr and Fehr 
had. ſeen and daily converſed with our Swour, and 
by the Miracles he wrote did know he was God, 
an: conlequently knew certainly iÞa- their Diſobe- 
Cience to the High Prirſts prefent commard was 
juſt. Can any Miſter now ay that he hah im- 
mediatcly from God's own Mouth received a 
Command to difobey the Arg, or know other- 
wiſe than by the Scripture, that any Command of 
the King that hath the form anc nature of a Law is, 
apainſt the Law of God, which in divers places he 
diretly and evidently Commardcth to obey him 
in all things. The Text you cite doth rot tell us 
that a Minfter's Authority, rather than a Cor- 
ſt:irn King's ſhall decide the queſtions tat ariſe 
trum che differcnt Interpretations of the Scripiure, 
And t'.crefore, where the king is head of the 
Courch, ar.d by confcquence (to omit that the 
Scripture it felt was not receieycd þut by tte 
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Authority of Kings and Stares) chief Judge of the 
Reftitude of all Interpretations of the Scripture, to 
obey the King's Laws and publick Ears is not 
to diſobey, and obey God, a ſiniſter ought not to 
think that his Skill in the Latine, Greek, or He- 
brew Tongues, if he have any, gives him a privi- 
ledge to impoſe upon all his Fellow-tſubje&s his 
own fenſe, or what he pretends to be his ſenſe of 
every obſcure place of Scripture, nor ought he, as 
often as he hath found ſome fine Interpretation 
not before thought on by others, to think he had 
it by inſpiration as fine as he thinks it, is not falſe; 
and then all his Stubornnels and Contumacy to- 
wards the King and his Laws is nothing but Pride 
of heart and Ambition or elſe Impoſture, And 
whereas you think it needlcts, or perliaps hurtful 
to have the Scriptures in Engliſh, 1 am of 8nother 
mind, There are ſo many places of Scripture eaſily 
ro be underſtood, that teach both true Faith and 
800d Morality, ard that as fully as is neceſſary to 
Salvation, of which no Seducer is able to Ciſpole 
the mind of any ordinary Readers, that the Rea- 
ding of them is ſo profitable as not tq be forbid- 
den without great Damage to them and the C:mr- 
wonwealth ? | | 


B. All that js required both in Faith and Mar: 
ners for Man's Salvation, is, I confeſs, fet down in 
Scripture as plainly as can be, Children Obey you; 
Parents in all things : Servants obey your Maſters : 
Let all men be ſubjett to the Higher Powers, whether 
it be the King, or thoſe that are [cit by him : Fo, 
; (God 
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God with all your Soul, and your Neighbour 41 you 


ſelf, are words of the Scripture, which are well 


enough * underſtood ;; but neither Children, nor 
the greateſt part of Men do uncerſtand why it is 
their Duty ſo to do ; they fee not that the ſafety 
of the Commor,wealth, and conſequently their own, 
depends upon the doing of it : Every man by Na- 
ture without Diſcipline does in all his Afions look 
upon, as far as he can ſee, the benefit that ſhall 
redounc to himſelf by his Obedience, he Reads 
that Coverouſneſs is the Root of all Evil, but he 
thinks, and ſometimes finds it is the Root of his 
Eſtate. And fo in other Caſes, the Scripture ſays 
one thing and they think another, weighing the 
Commodities or Incormodities of this preſent 
Life only, which are in their ſight, never putting 
into the Scales the Good and Evil of the Life ts 
come, which they fee not. 


A. All this is no more than happens where the 
Scripture is ſealed up in Greek, and Latine, atid 
the People taught the ſame — out of them by 
Preachers, but they that are of a Condition and 
Age fit to examine tke ſerice of what they read, 
azd that take a delight in ſearching out the 
Grounds of their Duty, certainly cannor chuſe 
but by reading of the Scriptures come to fuch a 
lenle of their Duty, as not only to obey the Laws 
themſelves, kurt alfo to induce others to do the 
lame, for commonly Men of Age and quality are 
followed by their inferiour Neighbours that look 
more upon tte cxample of thoſe Men w_ 
they 
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they Reverence, and whom they are unwilling to Þ | 
Cilpleale then upon precepts and Laws. | 


B.Theſe men of the conJition andAge you ſpeak of 
are in my opinion the unficreſt of all o:hers to be 
truſted wi; h the reading of the Scriptures; I Þ « 
know. yqu mean ſuch as have ſtudied the Greek or ( 
Latin, or both Tongues, and that are withal ſuch 
as love knowledge, and conſequently take delight 
in finding out the meaning of the moſt hard Texts, 
or in thinking they have found it in caſe it be new 
and not found out by others; theſe are therefore 
they that pretermitting the eaſiy places, that reach 
them their Duty,fall to ſcanning only the Myſteries 
of Religion ; Suchas are, how ir may be made 
out with wit , that there be three that bear Rule 
in Heaven , and thoſe three but one, how the De- 
ity could be made fleſh,tow that fleſh could be re- 
ally preſent in many places at once ? where's the 
place , -an'l what the Torments of Hell and other 
Metaphyfcal Dofrines? whether the Will of Man 
be free, or govern'd by the Will of God, whe- 
ther Sanity comes by inſpiration or Education: 
by whom C! r:ſt now ſpzaks to us , whether by the 
King, or by the Bible to every Man that rcads it , 
and interp:c's it to himſelf, or by a private Spirit, 
to cvery private Man: Theſe and tte like points 
arc ihe ſtudy of the curious and the caule of all 
our late mitchief; and the cauſe that makes the 
plainer fort of men whom the Scriptures had taught 
belief inCnriſt, love towards God, obedience to- 
wards the X77, and fobricty of Behaviour ; for 
| get 
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get it all and place their Religion in the Diſputa- 
ble Doct1ines, of theſe your wite Men. 


A. 1 do not think theſe men fit to interpret the 
Scriptures to the reſt - nor do [ ſay that the reſt 
on2hrto take their interpretation for the word of 
God. Whatſoever is neceſſary for. them to know 
more, does them no good; but in caſe any of 
theſe unneceſſary Dottrines ſhall be Auth o:ized by 
the Laws of the K:»7 or other ſtate : | fayit is the 
duty of every SubjeR not to {peak againſt them in 
aſinuch as *cis every Mans: Duty to obey him, or 
them that have the Sovereign porver, and the wif. 
dom of all ſuch powers, to puniſh ſuch as ſhall 
publiſh or tezch their private Interpretations when 
they are contrary to the Law : andlikelty torncline 
men to {edition or diſputing againſt the Law. 


B. They muſt puniſh then the moſt of th ofe that 
have had there breedins in the Univer /7r7es, for ſuch 
curious queſtions in Divinity are firſt ſtarred in the 
Unwerfittes ; an foare all thote politick JET 
concerning che Rights of Civil and Fre!leſaſtical 
Government, and the: 'e they are furnifed 1 ith ar- 

"4d 
guments for liberty, out of the works of A ftorle, 
Plato, Cicero, , ane our of the. F:jrovres of 
Row 1nd rect for their &d: puta! ion agamlt the 
neceſſi”* pow: r bf th err foveraigns; therefore | dif 
pare of any [;Rins peace, among ovr ſelves till the 
Untirer ire vert hail heng nd dire their ſtudics 
to the ferTing of it, Th4t +0 the Teaching of Adſo- 
and to his 
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publick Edits under the great Seal of England: F th 
for make no doubt but that ſolid reaſon backt þÞ T 
with the Authority of ſo many learned men, will | fo 
More prevail for the keeping of us in peace within Þ 
our {elves than any viRtory can do over the Rebells, Þ 
but I am afraid *tis unpoſſible to bring the Uni- Þ k 
verſities to ſuch a compliance with the Aﬀtions of Þ it 
ſtate as is neceſſary for the Buſinels; ſecing the 
Univerſities have heretofore from time to time 
maintain'd the Authority of the Pope, contrary to | V 
all Laws; Divine, Civil, and Natural : againſtthe Þþ i 
Right of our Kings: why can they not as well when Þ P 
they have all manner of Laws and Equity on their 

ſide, maintain the Rights of him that is both ſove- Þ t 
rcignof the Kingdom and Head of the Church. - 


B. Why then were they not inall points forthe Þ n 
Kings power preſently after that King Henrythe 8. | t 
wasin Parliament declared Head of the Church, as 
much as they were before for the Authority of 
the Pope. 


mw 


A. Becauſe the Clergy in the Univerſities by 
whom all things there are Govern'd,and the Clergy 
without the Univerſities as well Bifhops as inferiour 
Clerks did think that the pulling down of the Pope, 
was the ſetting up ofthem, {as to Exgland) in his 
place, and made no queſtion the greateſt part of 
them, but that their ſpiritual power did dependnot 
upon the Authority of the King but of Chriſt him- 
felfderived to them by ſucceſſible Impoſition of hands 
from Biſhop to Biſhop? notwithſtanding they _ 
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« F that this derivation paſſed through the hands of 


Popes & Biſhops whoſe Authority they had caſt off, 
for though they were content that the Divine right 
which the Pope pretended to in England ſhould be 
der.ied him, yet they thought it not fo fit to be ta- 
ken from the Church of England, whom they now 


| luppoled themſelves, to repreſent. 


It ſeems they did not think it reaſonable, that a 
Woman, or a Child, or a Man, that could not con- 
ſtrue the Hebrew, Greek,, or Latin Bible , nor know 
perbaps the declenſions and Gonjugations of Greek, 
or Latin, Nouncs and Verbs, ſhould take upon him 
to govern ſo many !earned Dottors in matters of 
Religion, meaning matters of Divinity for 
Religion has been for a long time, and is now by 
moſt people taken for the ſame thing with Divinity, 
to the great advantage of the Clergie. 


B. And eſpecially now amongſt the Presbyterians 
for I ſee ſew that are eſtcemed by them very good 
Chriſtians beſides fuch as can repeat their Sermons 
and wrangle for them about the Interpretation of 
the Scripture,and fight for them alſo with their Bo- 
dies or purles when they ſhal be required to believe 
in Chriſt is nothing with them, unleſs you believe 
as- they bid you, Gharity is nothing with ther un- 
leſs it be Charity and liberality to them, and par- 
taking with them in fation How we can have peace 
while this is our Religion, I cannot tell Heret La- 
terilethalis arundo. The ſedirious DoArine of the 
Preshyterians bath been tuck fo bard inthe _— 

leads 
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heads and memories, (I cannot ſay into their hearts 
for they unde; ſtood nothing in it, but that they may 
lawfully rebel) That 1 fear the Common-wealth will 
never be curcd. 


A. The 2 Great vertues that were ſeverally in 
Tlenry the 5. Henry the 8, When they ſhall be 
Joynily in one King, will eaſily cure it, that of 
[tenry the + was without much noile of the people 
to fi] hisCoffers that of Henry the $ was an carly le- 
verity but this without the former cannot be EX- 
ercilcd, 


- B. This that you fay looks (methinks )like an ad- 
vice to the King to let them alone till he have got- 
ten realy moncy enough to levy and maintain a 
iefficient Army, and then to fail on rhcw and ce- 
ſtroy them. 


A. GoJ-forbid that ſo horrible Unchirſtian and 
unhuman deſign ſhou!d ever enter into the Kings 
heart, I would hav? him have money enough,read1- 
ly :o raife an Army ,able to ſuppreſs any Rebellion 
and to take from the Enemies all hope of ſuccels, 
that they may not dare to trouble him in the Re- 
formation of the Univerſities, but ro pt none ts 
Ceath, without the A tual committing ſuch crimes 
as arealready made Capital by the Laws, the Core 
of Reb:llion as you have ſeen by this, and read 
of other Rebveilions, are the Univerlities, which 
nevertheleſs ar noc to be caſt away but to be bet- 
ter dilciplin'd that is to ſay, that the Poliricks there 
taught 
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taught be mace to be (as true polricks ſhould be) 
ſuch as are fit to make men know that it is their 
duty to obey a.i Laws whatloever that ſhall be by 
the Authority of the Ag cnacied, till bythe 
lame. Authority they ſhal! be repeal'd ſuc! as arefit 
to make Men tnderſtans that the Civil Laws are 
Gods Laws,as they that make them, to make'Men 
know that the people and the Church are one thing, 
ard have but one Head, the ' 2g; and that 
no Man has Title to Govern under him that has it 
not from him ; that the King owes his Crown to 
God oal-' and to no Man Ecc/e/irft:ch. or other,and 
that the Religion they teach there be a quiet wait- 
ing for the coming again of our bleſſed Saviour, and 
in the ancan time a Reſolution to obey the Kings 
Laws, which are allo Gods Laws,to injure no many 
to be in charity with ali Men, to cheriſh the Poor 
and Sick, and tolive Soberly, and free” from fcan- 
al, without mingling our Religion with points of 
Natural Phylotophy,as freedom of Will, Incorporeal 
labſtance ; Everlaſting News, Vbiquiries, Hypoſta- 
ſes. Which the people underſtand not, nor will e- 
ver care for, when the Univerſities ſhall be thus 
dilciplined,there will come out of them from time 
to time, well Principled Preachers,and they that are 
ll Principled from time to time fall away. 


B. I think it a very good courſe, and perhaps the 
only one that can make our peace amongſt our 
ſelves conſtant : for it Men know not their Duty, 
what is there that can force them to obey the 
Liivs? ag Army youl ſay ; But what ſhall ferce the 
Army 
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Army, were not the Train'd Bands an Army ? 
Were they not the Fenrſaries that not very long a- 
go ſlew O/wan in his own Palace at Conſtantine- 
ple! I am therefore of your opinion, both that I| 0 
Men may be brought to a love of Obedience by Þ}- 
Preachers and Gentlemen that imbibe good Princi- If 1 
ples in their Youth at the Univerſities z and alſo Þ 
that we never ſhall have a laſting peace,till the Uni- 
verfities themſelves be in ſuch manner (as you have pl 
ſaid) reformed, and the Miniſters know they have If 
no Authority but what the ſupream Civil Power th 
gives them: and the Nobility and Gentry know, 
that the Liberty of a State is not an Exemption ki 
from the Laws of their own Countrey, whether th 
made by an Aﬀembly,or by a Monarchy, but an wi 
Exemption from the conſtraint and Infolence of Þ "0 
their Neighbours, _ 
And now I am ſatisfied in this Point 1 will bring £ ** 
you back to the place from whence my Curioſity 
drew you to this long digreſſion ; We were upon | © 
the point of Ship-money ; one of thole grievances, | ©? 
which the Parliament exclaimed againſt, as Tyran- 
ny and Arbitrary Government, thereby to lingle hi 
aut (as you called it) the King from his Subjects, th 
and to make a party aginſt him, when they ſhould |" 
need it : And naw you may proceed if it pleaſe J 
you, to ſuch other Artifices as they uſed to the 
fame purpoſe. 


A. 1 think it were better mare aver here our | 
diſcourſe of this buſineſs, and refer it te ſome other - 
Day that you ſhall think fir. 


B. Content 
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B. Content that Day, I bclicyg is not far off: 
A. You are welcome,yvet if you hail Kayed 
o. | ſomewhat longer : my money wauld have been 
at © ſo much the better provided for you. | 
by BY. 2- Nay ! Ipray you give me now what you 
have about you,fot the reſt | am content to take 
ſo © what time you pleaſe. 
i. | 4. Aſter the Parliament had made the Peo- 
ve Þ plc believe that the Extorting of Ship-money 
ve © 3s unlawful, and the people thereby inclind to 
er © think it Tyrannical ; in the oext place to increaſe 
w, | there dilaffeRion to his 2{ajefty : they accuſed 
on | bim of a pugpolſe to introduce, and Authorize 
er {the Rowan Religion in this Kingdom : than 
an Þ which nothing was morc hateful to the People, 
of © not becauſe it was Erroneomus ( which they had 
heither Learning nor Judgment cnough to. ex- 
ng {©} *mine ) but becauſe they had been uſed to hear 
ry it inveycd againſt, in the Sermons. and dit- 
on Þ courſes of the Preachers whom they truſted 
.s. © to, and this was indeed the moſt effeftual cal- 
n- © lJumny to alienate the Peoples. affetions from 
le Þ him that could poffibly be invented 3 the colour 
s, | they had for this ſtand was; Firſt, that there was 
14 Þ} one Roſſers Reſident, (at and alittle before the 
ſe © time) from the Pope with the Queen. And 
one Mr. George Conſecretary to the Cardinal 
Franciſco Barbarini, Nephew to ah Urban 
the Eighth ſent over under favour, and proteRi- 
on of the Queen (as was conceived ) to draw as 
-r $3any perſons of quality about the Court,.as ke 
"| thould be Able, to .reconcile.themſelves zo-.the 
rt G Church 


ur 
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Churthi of Rerery with whit! fuccels1 cannot tell, 
Bur sfiiikeby he painedrtome, ctpecrally of the 
weaker Sex,1f-1 may fay hey were gained by 
him , whetionorhis Arguments but hope of fa 
vourſom the! Queer inall probability prevail. 
ed-yponthem? (1! - | ft nn, | 


- 2B. In fwolia-ConjunRure as that was, it had 
perhaps been betger they hadnot been fent.. 


'4,2:There:wzs exceprion allo taken at a 
Croent of Fryers," Capucines in Summer ſet-houſe; 
thougn-allo6wed - by the Arnitles of Marriage; 
and ic wws reported that the. Jeſuits allo 
wore>ſhorcly' after tro-be allowed a Covent in 
'Clarkenwel, and |in the mean time the! Principal 
Seeretary” Sir' Francis windebank was acculed 
for having by-his Warrant ſer at liberty ſome 
Engleſts Feſaireghar had been taken and impriſo- 
ne@for rerurninginto- England after Baniſhment 
£6Mraryto'tteftatute,which had made it Capi 
talzialts 'therelort of Engliſh Catholicks to the 
Queen Chapel pave them Colour to blame the 
Quearherlelf, nor only for that but allo for all 
the t&voevs thatihad been thown to the Cetho- 
l:cks; imioxpuch that ſome of thera did not ſtick 
to'tay-opedly that'the King was: Governed 
by herav i 0! Thus. n | 
Bo Sthangs :Injoftice! The Queen was a Cs 
thelick: wy profeifion; -and' theretore'could not 
butendeaguritodoche Carboliths all the good 
ſhevoutd; ſhe: hat-not elle: been'trucly = 
Mk . WAIC 
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which ſhe profeſſed to be, but it ſeems 'theY 
meant to force her to Hypocrily, being Hy- 
pocrites themfelves : Can any man think it a 
crime in a Devout Lady (of what Set foever) 
to {eek Favour and Benedittion of that Church 
whereof the/is a Member. 

A. To pive the Parliament another Colour 
for their Acculation on foot for the King, as 
to introducing of Popery,there was a great Con- 
troverly between the Ep:ſcopal and Pregoyte- 
rian Clergy about Free-will, The Diſpute be- 
gan firſt in the Low-Conntries, between Gomar 


We: and Arminis, in the time of King James, 
allo who forelecing it might trouble the Caurch 
NY of Enland, did what he could to compole 
ipalF the differeace, an Aﬀembly of Dzvines was 


thereupon got together at Dort, to which alſo 
King 7ames ſ:nt a Divine or two, but- it came 
to' nothing, the queſtion was left undecided, 
and became a Subje&t to be diſputed of in the 
Univerſities; here all the Presbyterians were of 
the ſame mind with Gomar,but a very great many 
others not, and thoſe were called here Arms- 
nians, who becauſe the Do&rine of Free-wil 
had been exploded as Paprſtical, and becaule 
the Presbyrerians were far the greater number, 
and already in favour with the People,they were 
generally hated ; it was eaſy therefore for 
the Parliament to make that Calumny pals 
currently with the People ; when the Arch Bi- 
ſhop' of Canterbury, Dr. Land, was for Armi- 
144, and had a little before, by his Power Ec- 

G 2 clelia» 
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cleſiaftical, forbidden all Miniſters to Preach Þ ; 
to the People of Predeſtination and when all Þ 
Miniſters that were gracious with him, and © | 
hoped for any Church-preferment fell to ff 5 
Preaching and Writing for Free-will to the Þf «| 
uttermoſt of their Power, as a proof of their | 5 
Abillity and Merit. Beſides they gave out, Þ » 
fome of them, that the Arch-Biſhop was in Þ n 
heart a Papiſt, and in caſe he could effeRt I q 
here a Tolleration of the Rowan Keligion to Þ v; 
have a Cardinal”'s Hat, which was not only ÞÞ { 
falfe, but alſo without any ground at all fora Þ X 
Suſpicion. 0 

B. It is a ſtrange thing that Scholars obſcure Þ 1g 
men, that could reccive no Charity, but from Þ lit 
the flame of the State ſhould be ſuffered to Þ R 
bring their unneceſſary Diſputes, and together F pl 
with them their quarrels out of the Vniverſs- Þ in 
ties into the Commonwealth, and more ſtrange Þ ti 
that the State ſhould engage in their Parties, | ex 
and not rather put them both to ſilence: AÞ be 
State can conſtrain Obedience, but convince Þ 
no Error, nor alter the Mind of them that Þ ſip 
believe they have the better reaſon z Supprel- Þ o/ 
ſion of Do&rines does but unite and exaſpe- | is 
rate, that is, increaſe both the maliceandfÞ 
Power of them that have already believed ff an; 
them ; But what are the Points they diſagree Þ va 
in? Is there any Controverſy between B:ſbop Þ| ani 
and Presbyterian concerning the Divinity or | He 
Humanity of Chriſt ? Do either of them deny | rai 
the Trinity, or any Article of the Creed ? Docs |f he 
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either Party Preach openly, or Write di- 
rely againſt Fuſtice, Charity, Sobriety,, or a- 
ny other Duty, neceflary to Salvation, except 
only the Duty to the Kg, and not that nei- 
ther, but when they had a mind either to Rule 
or Deftroy the King ? Lord have mercy upon 
w. Can no body be ſaved that underſtands 
not their Diſputations? or is there more re- 
quiſite either of Faith, or Honeſty for the Sal- 
vation of one Man than another ? What needs 
ſo much Preaching of Faith to us that are no 
Heathens, and that believe already all that 
Chriſt and his Apoſtles have told vs is — 
to Salvation, and more too? Why is there {o 
little Preaching of 7=ſtsce ? I have indeed heard 
Righteouſneſs often recommended to the Peo- 
ple, but [ have ſeldom heard the word 7uſtice 
in their-Sermons - nay, though in the the La+ 
tine and Greek, Bible the word Fuſtice occurr 
exceeding often, yet in the Engliſh C_ it 
be a word that every man wnderftands (the 
word Righteouſneſs) which few underſtand to 
hgnify the ſame, but take it rather for R:ghtes 
ouſneſs of Opinion, than of Aion or Intention.) 
is put in the place of it. 

A. 1 confeſs I know very few Controverſies 
amongſt Chriſtians of points neceſſary to Sal- 
vation; they are the Queſtions of Authority 
and Power over the Church, or of Profit, or 
Honour to Church-wen that for the moſt part 
raiſe all the Controverſies : Fur, what man is 
he that will trouble himſelf, and fall out with 

G ; his 
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his Neighbours for the ſaving of my Soul, or 
the Soul of any other than himſelf? When 
the Presbyterian Miniſters, and others; did fo 
furioufly Preach Scdition, and animate men to 
Rebellion in theſe late Wars. Who was there 
that had not a Benefit, or having one, feared not 
to looſe it, or ſome other- part of his Main- 
tenarice by the alteration of the Government, 
that did voluntarily, without any.eye to re- 
ward, Preach fo earneſtly againſt Sedition, As 
the other party Preached fof it ? I confels that 
for ought I have' obſerved in Hiſtory and other 
Writings of the Heathens, Greek, and Latene, 
that thoſe Heathens were not at all ſhort of 
us in point of Yertue and Moral Duties, not- 
withſtanding that we have had much Preach- 
ing, and they none at zll; I conſcſs allo that 
con{idering what harm might proceed form a 
Liberty that Men have upon every Sunday, 
and oftner, to Harangue all the Pcople of a 
Nation atone time, whilſt the State is ignorant 
what they will ſav, and that there 1s no fuch 
thing permitted in all the 1 011d outof Chri- 
Fendem, nor therefore any Civil Wars about 
Religion; | have thought much Preaching an 
inconvenience, nevertheleſs I cannot think that 
Preaching to. the People the points of their 
Duty both to God and Man cen be too fre- 
quent, fo it be done by Grave, Diſcreet, and 
Antient men that are Reverenced by the Peo- 
ple, and not by light quibling young men 
whom no Congregation is ſo ſimple as to look 
to 
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to be ravghr-by, "(as being a thing'contrary't9 
natur?) 'or't6 pay them any Reveretice; or to 
care what they ſay, except ſorne ſeiv Fat may 
be delighted with their Jinghag* Freiſti-with 
all my Heart there 'were enorgh of Fath'Di- 
ſcreet and ' Antient men as might Mite lor 
all the Pariſhes of England, and that" they 
would undertake ir; but this is but a with, 
Heave it to the wiſdom of the Srate, to do what 
it pleaſeth, hes” 

B. What did they next ? LES 

A. Whereas the King had ſent Priſoners'in- 
toPlaces remote from: London threc Perſons, 
that had been condemned for pub'iithing tedrti- 
ous Dofrine, ſome in Writing, forne'm'pub- 
lick Sermons z that Parliament (wherheririth/ 
his Majeſties conſent or no | have forgorten) 
cauſed them to be releaſed , and to Reterti't6 
London , meaning, think,to try how the Pev= 
ple would be pleaſed therewith , and by cons 
ſequence ,: how their endeavours to draw the 
Peoples AﬀeAtions from the King had already 
proſpered', when theſe three came through 
London , it was a kind of Triumph , the Pco- 
ple flocking together to brhold them, andre- 
ceiving them with ſuch Acclamations; and al- 
moſt Adoration) as if they had been ict down 
from Heaven : Inſomuch that 'the Parl,ame:e 
was now ſufficiently aſſured of a preat'and ru- 
multuous Party *whenfoever they fhou!d have 
occaſion to uſeit, on confidence whiter, they 
proceeded to their next Plot, which'wis'to de= 
G 4 prive 
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prive.the.King of fuch. Miniſters, as by their 
Courage, Wiidom and Authority they, thought 
moſt able to prevent, or-.oppole their further 
Deſigns againſt the King ; And firſt the Houſe 
of Commons reſolv'd to impeach the Earl of 
rafford; Lord Lieutenant of Jreland of High- 
Treaſon. 
8. What was that Earl of Strafford before 
he had that Place : And how had he offended 
the Parliamert , or given them cauſe to think 
he would be their Enemy ? For | have heard, 
that in former Parliaments, he had been as Par- 
liamentary as ;any other. | 
A. His name was Sr. Thomas Wentworth,a 
Gentleman. both for birth and eſtate very conſi- 
derablein his own Country , which was Tork- 
ſbrre;, but more conliderable far his Judgment 
in the Publick Afﬀairs, not only of thatCoun- 
try , but generally of the Kingdom either as 
Burgeſs for lome Borrough , or Knight of the 
Shire : for his Prixciples of Politicks,they were 
the ſame that were generally proceeded upon 
by all Menelſe, that are thought fit to be cho- 
en forthe Parliament : which are commonly 
theſe, To take for the Rule of Fuſtice and the 
Government , the Judgments and Alts of former 
Parliaments , which are commonly called Þrece- 
dents ;, to Endeavor to keep the People from be- 
ing Subjett toExtra-Partramentary Taxes of mo- 
ney; And from being with Parliamentary T axes 
foo much oppreſſed ;, topreſerue to. the People their 
Liberty f Body from gheir Arbitrary Power of 
ob the 
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the King ont of Parliament : To ſeek Redreſs of 


Grievances. 
. B, What Grievances ? 

A. The Grievances were commonly ſuch as 
theſe; the Kings too much Liberality to ſome 
favorite : The too much power of any Mini- 
ſter of State or Officer,the Miſdemeanours of 
Judges Civil or Spiritual, but eſpecially all 
Unparliamentary raiſing of Mony upon the 
Subjets. And commonly of late till ſuch 
grievances be redrefſed , they refule, or at 
leaſt make great difficulty to furniſh the King 
with Mony neceſſary for the moft urgent oc- 
calions of the Commonwealth. 

B.How then can a King diſcharge his Duty, 
as he ought to do ;, or the Subject know which 
of his Maſters he is to Obey? For here are ma- 
nifeſtly two Powers, which when they chance 
todiffer, cannot both be Obeyed. 

A. *Tis true, but they have not oftcn dif- 
fered ſo much to the danger of the Common- 
wealth as they have done in this Parliament of 
1640. Inall the Parliaments of the late King 
Charles before the year 1640. my Lord of 
Strafford did appear in oppoſition to the Kings 
Demands, as much as any man, and was for 
that Cauſe very much eſteemed and cried up by 
the People as a; good Patriot, and one that 
couragioufly ſtood up-in defence of their Li- 
berties, and for the ſame cauſe was ſo much the 
more hated, when afterwards he endeavoured 
to maintain the Royal and Juſt Anthority of 
his Majeſty. B. How 
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B. How came he to change his mind: ſo 
much as it ſeems hedid. | 
A. After the Diflolution of- that Parlia- 
ment holden in the year 1627 and 1628, -rhe 
Kang finding no Mony to be gotten from Parlia- 
ments, which he was not to buy wich the 
Blood of ſuch Servants and Miniſters as he lo- 
ved beſt,abſtained a long time from calling any 
more, and had abſtained longer, if the Rebel- 
lion of the Scorch had not forced him to it, 
During that Parliament the Kinz made Sir 
Thomas Wentworth a Baron, recommended to 
him for his great ability, which was generally 
taken notice of by the diſſervice he had done 
the King in former Parliaments, but which 
might be uſefull alfo for him in the times that 
came on, and not long after that he made him 
of the Couniel, and again Lieutenant of Jre- 
land, which place he diſcharged with great 
ſatisfationand benefit to his Majzſty, and con- 
tinued in that Office till by the Envy and Vio- 
lence of the Lords and Commons of that un- 
lucky Parliament of 1640. he died, in which 
year he was made General of the Kings Forces 
againſt the Scotch that then entred into Eng- 
land, and the year before Earl of Strafford. 
The Pacification being made, and the Forces 
on both ſides Disbanded, and the Parliament 
at Weſtminſter now Sitting': It' was not long 
before the: Houle of Commons accuſed® him to 
the Houſe of Lords of High Treaſon. - | 
B.There was no great probability of his being 
a Trav 
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aTraitor to the King, from whole favour he had 
received his greet1ets, and from whole Protetti- 
on he v a+ to expect his ſalrty : \What was the 
Trcalon they laid to his Charge ? 

A. Many Articles were drawn up againſt 
him, but theſumm of them was contained in 
theſe two, Firſt, That he had traiterouſly en- 
ceavour'd to ſubvert the Fundamental Lavrs 
and Government of the Realm, and inſtead 
thereof to introduce an Arbitrary and Tyrani- 
cal Government againſt Law. Seconcly, That 
hehad laboured to ſubvert the Rights of Par- 
liaments, and the Antient courſe of Parliamen- 
tary Proceedings. 

B. Was this done by him without the know- 
ledge of the King? A. No. 

B. Why then if it were Treaſon, did nat 
the King himſelf call him in Queſtion by his 
Atrorney * What had the Houle of Commons 
to do without his Command to accuſe him to 
the Houſe of Lords ? They might have com- 
plain'd to the King, if he had not known it 
before, Ivunderſtarsd not this Law. 

A. Norl. 

B. Had this been by any former Statutcs 
made Treaſon? 

A. Not that I ever heard of; nor do I un- 
derſtand that any thing can be Treaſon againft 
the King, that the Kg hearing and know- 
ins does not think Treaſon: But it was a 
piece of that Parliaments Artifice to put the 


word Traiterouſly to any Arzicle exhibited 
againſt 
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apainft a man whoſe life they meant to take 
away. 

B. Was there no particular Inftance of ai. 
on or words out of which they argued, that en» 
deavour of his, to ſubvert the fundamental 
Laws of Parliament whereof they acculed him. 

A. Yes,they ſaid he gave the King Counſel 
to reduce the Parliament to their duty by the 
Iriſh Army, which not long before my Lord of 
Strafford himſelf had cauled to be lcavied there 
for the Kings ſervice ; but it was never proved 
againſt him, that he adviſed the Xing to make 
uſe of it againſt the Parlizment, 

B. What are thoſe Laws that are called 
fundamental ? for I underſtand not how one 
Law can be more fundamental than another, 
except only that Law of Nature that binds us all 
to obey him whoſoever he be, whom lawfully 
and for our own ſafety wee have promiſed to 
obry.nor any other fundamental Law to a Krng 
bur $.11u4 Populi, The ſafety and well being of 
his People. 

A. This Parliament in the ufe of theſe words 
when they accuſed any Man never regarded 
the ſignification of them, but the weight they 
had to aggravate their accuſation to the Ignorart 
multitudes which think all faults heinous that 
are expreſt in heinous termes : If they hate the 
Reaſon accuſed as they did this Man not only 
for being of the Kings party, but alſo for deſert- 
ing the Parliaments party as an Apoſtare. 

B, Ipray you tell me alſo what they meant 

by 
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by Arbitrary Government, which they ſeemed 
ſo much to hate: Is there any Governour of a 
People in the World that is forced to Govern 
them, or forced to make this and that Law 
whe ther he will or no! 1 think, or if any be 
thatforces him, does certainly make Laws and 
Govern Arburarily, 

A. That is true, and the true meaning of the 
Parliament was,that not the King but they them- 
ſelves ſhould have the Arbitrary Government ; 
not only of England but of Ireland, and (as it 
appeared by the event) of Scorland alſo. 

B. How the King came by the Government 
of Scotland and Ireland By deſcent of his An- 
ceſters, every body can tell ; but if the King of 
England and his heirs ſhould chance ( which 
God-forbid)) to fail I cannot imagine what Title 
the Parliament of Englznd, can acquire thereby 
to either of thoſe Nations. 

A. Yet they ſay they have been conquered 
Antiently by the Engliſh Subjets Money 

B. Like enough, and ſuitable to the reſt of 
their Impudence. 

A.Impudence In Democratical Aſſemblies does 
almoſt all that is done *Tis the Goddeſs of Rheto- 
rick, and carries on proof with it tor ought ordi- 
nary Man will not from ſo great boldneſs of Af- 
firmation conclude,there is great boldneſs of af- 
firmation,conclude there is great probability in 
the King affirmed upon this accuſation z he 
was brought to his Tryal at Weſtminſter hall 
before the Houſe of Lords, and found guilty & 
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and preſently after declared a Traytor by a Bil 
- of uttainder, that is by Att of Pariiament. 

L. lt'is a ſtrange thing that the Lords {houl 
'be iriduced upon fo light Grounds, to give; 
lenienc?, or give their afſent to a Bill ſo preju 
dicial to themtelves, and their poſterity. 

A. 'Twas not well done, and yet (as ir ſeems) 
not ignorantly, for there is a claule in the Bil, 
that it ſhould nor be taken hereafter for an ex- 
ample, that is for a prejadice in the like calc 
hereafter, 

B. That is worſe then the Bill it ſelf, and i; 
a plain conicſſion that their fentence was unjuſt, 
tor what harm is there in the example of jul 
{:atences; belides if hereatter the hke cate 
{hould happen the ſentence is not at” all made 
weaker by luch a proviſion. 

A. Inteed I believe that the Lords moſt of 
them were not willing to condemn him of Tres 
lon, they were awed to it by the clamor oi 
tc Common People that came to Wef- 
minfler, crying our Fuſtice, Juſtice againſt the 
E.r! of Sirafford, the which were cauled to 
flock thither by ſome of the Houſe of C:mmon: 

that were well affured after the Triumphant 
Velcom of Prinne, Burton, and Bſtwick, to 
Put the People into Tumulrt upon any occaſion 
they defircd, they were awed unto it partly 
alſo, by the Houſe of Commons, it iclf, which 
if it deſired to undo aLord had no more to do 
bur to Vote him a YVelinguent. 
B. A DCelinquent ! what's that? A Sinner, 
ist 
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is't not? Did they mean to undoe all Sinners ? 

A. By Dc:linquent they meant only a Man 
to whom they would do all the hurt they could, 
but the Lords Cid not yer, | think, ſulpect 
they meant to Caſhier their whole Houſe. 

B. It's a ſtrange thing the whole Hoxſe of 
Lords ſhould not perceive the ruine of the 
King*s Power, or weakening of themlelves; for 
they could not think it likely that the People. 
ever meant to take the Soveraignty from the 
King to give it to them who were few in num- 
ber and lets in Power than ſo many Commoners, 
becauſe lets beloved by the People. 

A. But it ſ{eemes not io ſtrange to me ſor 
the Lords, tor their perſonal abilities, as they 
were no lels, fo allo were they no more Skil- 
full in the Publick affairs than the Knights and 
Burgeſſes, for there is no reaſon to think that 
if one that is to day a Knight of the Shire 
in the Lower Houſe, be to morrow made a 
Lord, and a Member of the Higher Houſe, is 
therefore wiſer than he was before; they are 
all of both Zonſes prudent and able Men as 
any in the Land, in the buſineſs of their private 
Eſtates, which requires nothing but dilligence 
and Natural Wit to Govern them, but for the 
Government of a Commonwealth, neither Wit 
nor Prudence, nor Dilligince is enough with- 
out infallible rules, and the true Science of 
Equity and Juſtice. 

B. If this be true it is impoſſble any Com- 
monywealth in the World, whether Monarchy, 

Ariſta 
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Avriftocracy, or Democracy ſhould continue 
long without Change, or Sedition tending to 
change either of the Government or of the 
Governours. 

A. *Tis true, nor have any the greateſt Com- 
moxwealths in the World been long from Se- 
dition, the Greeks had it , firſt their petty Kinzz 
and then by Seditzon came to be Petty Com 
monwealths, and then growing to be greater 
Commonwealths, by Sedition again became Mo- 
narchies,, and all for want of rules of Fuſtice 
for the Common people to take notice of, 
which if the People had known in the beginning 
of every of thele Seditions,the Ambitious per- 
ſons could never have had the hope to diſturb 
their Government after it had been once ſettled, 
for Ambition can do little without hands, and 
few hands it could have if the Common People 
were as dilligently inftrued in the true Prin- 
ciples of their Duty, as they are terrified and 
amazed by Preachers with fruitleſs and dange- 
rous Doctrines concerning nke Nature of 
Man's will, and many other Phyloſophical 
points that tend not at all to the Salvation of 
the Soul in the World to come, nor to their 
eale in this life, but only to the Diſcretion to- 
wards the Clergy, of that Duty which they 
ought to perform to the King. 

B. For ought I ſee all the States of Chriſten- 
dow will be fubjeRt to thoſe fits of Rebellion 
as long as the World laſteth. 

A. Like enough, and yet the fault Gu l 

ave 
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have ſaid) may be cailly rtiended by mending 
the Univerſities. 

B. How long had the Patliawent now fitten ? 

A. lt began Novemb. 3. 1640. My Lord of 

Str ifford was linpeached of Treaſon before the 
Lords, November 12. ſeit t6 the Tower Nov. 
22. his Trial began Afarth 22. and ended April 
13. Aﬀer his Trial he was voted guilty of 
High Trec ſon im the Houſe of Commons, and 
after that in the Houſe of Lords May 6. and onh 
the j2 of May Behcaded. 

B. Great expedition! Burt could not the Xi 
ſof all that have ſaved him by 4 Pardon ? 

A. The King had heard all that paſſed at his 
Trial, and had declared he wis unſatisfied cor- 
cerniag the Juſtice ofrheir Sentence, and (I 
think) rlotwithſtandirig the danger of his owh 
Perſofi from the fury of the People, and that 
he was counſclled to give way to his Execution, 
not only l;y fuch as he moſt relied on, but alſo 
by the Earl of Str=fford himſelf, He would 
have pardoned hirn, it that could have preſer- 
ved him from rhe Tumult raiſed arid counte- 
nanced by the Parliament ir ſelf, for the terrify= 
ing 0 thole they thought might favour him;,and 
yer the King himſelf did not ſtick to confeſs af- 
terwards that he had done amils in that he gid 
not refcue him. 

B. *Twas an Argument of a good diſpoſition 
in the King, but [never read that Auguſtus Ce- 
ſar acknowledged that he had a fault in aban- 

| H doning 
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doning Cicero to the fury of his Enemy Antons- 
4, perhaps becauſe Cicero having been of the 
contrary Fation- to-his Father had done Au- 
guſts: no ſervice at all, out of favour to him, 
but.only out of enmity to Axztoniza and of lore 
to the Sexate, that is indeed out of love to him- 
ſelf that ſwayed the Senate, as it is very likely 
the. Er! of Strafford came over to the King's 
party for his own ends, having been ſo much a- 
gain!t the Kzng in former Parliaments. 
A. Wecannot ſafely judge of Men's Inten- 
tions, -but I;have obſerved oftea that ſuch as 
feck preferment by their Stubbornneſs have 
miſſed of their aim, and on the other [idz, that 
thoſe Princes, that with preferment are forced 
to buy the Obedience of rheir Subjedts,are al- 
rcady, or mult be ſoon after in a very weak 
concition, for ina Market where Honour is to 
to be bought” with Stubbort.efs, there will be 
a great many as ablc to buy as my Lord Straf- 
ford mas... | 

B, .Youhave read that when Hercules fight- 
ing with. the Zydz,, had cut of any one of his 
many. Heads, there till aroſe two other. Heads 
in it's place, and. yet art laſt he cut them off 


A; The Story is told falle' for Hercules at 
firſt "did not cut off thoſe Heads but bought 
fem offs and afterwards when he ſaw that did 
hi. no. good, then he cut them off and ger the 
= ictpry.”.. ” =- | of ; 
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B. What did they next. | 
B. Afrer 'the- firſt [Impeachment of the Eaid 
of Strafford; the Houſe of Commons upon De- + 


I cember 18; *aeculed'the Arch- Biſhop of Cantere 
m. | #7) allo of High Treaſon, that-ir; ofa deſign 
ly | f9 introduce Arhitfary Government, Ec. Fox 
Ys which he was (February 18.) ſent to the/T ower, 
”.. | Put his Trial'and' Execution were deferred a 

long time, "till Famaary 10.1643; forthe cn- 
n. © f*rtainment of-the Scors that were come into 
as | Fmzlandto aid the Parliament. 
_ B. Why did the Scors think there 'was: ſo 
ar | much danger in the Arch-Bifhop of Canterbu> 
«a | 177 he wasnot a Man of War, nor a Man 
1. | #ble to bring an' Army into the: Field; but 
ik | fie was perhaps a very great Politician: 


A. That did not appear by any remarkable 
events of 'his Councils, I never keard but. he 
was a very honeſt man for his Morals; and a 
very zealous promoter of the Ghurch Govern- 
ment by Biſhops, and that he deſired to have 
the Service of God/perſormed,: and the"Houſe 
of God adorned as ſuitably as was poſſible, to 
the honour we 6vght/to do tothe Divine Ma- 
jeſty. Bntto bring, as he did, 4nto''the State 
his Forme# ' Controverſies; þ mean his-ſquat- 
lings in the Univerſity about Free Will, and 
his ſtanding upon PunQilio's concerning the 
Seryice-Book and its Rubricks was not / inmy 
opinion Y*af\' 'Atgertient” 'of hip ſuthciency in 
Aﬀairs 6f Stare} Abwurtthe ſame 'time they 
paſſ:d an AR (which the King conſented 
H 2 to) 
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to) for a Triennial_ Parliament, wherein was 


Enated, That after the preſcnt Parliament, Þ th 
there ſhould be a Parliament call'd by the 
King within the ſpace of three years, and lo Þ be 
from three years to three years to, meet atWeſt- 
winſter upon a certain day named inthe 44. | © 
S.' But what if the K:pg djd not call it; 
finding it perhaps inconvenient or Hurtſull to Þ ot 
ro the Safety. or Peace of his People which | C 
God hath put into his Charge; for, | do not 
well comprehend how any Soveraign can well | f 
keepa-People in order whenhis hands are ti.d, I (t 
or when he hath any other Obligation upon IN Cl 
him; than the b-nefit of ' thoſe he Governs: || cn 
And at this rime for any thing yqu told me 
they acknowledoed the King for their Sove- © fu 
rcign. It 
A. T1 know not, but ſuch was. the 47: | :n: 
And it was farther Enefted, That if the King I} Fe 
4id it not by his own Command, thenthe Lord Þ| fer 
Chancellour or the Lord Keeper for the time I H: 
being ſhould ſend out the Writs of Summons: || wh 
And if the Chancellopr refuſed , then the Þ lia 
Sheriffs of the-ſeveral Counties of themſclves Þ} dic 
at the next County Courts before the day ſet I Bil 
down for the Parliaments meeting, ſhould pro- |f cd 
ceed to the Eleion of the Members: for the || of 
ſaid Parliament. | | | 
B. But what if the Sheriffs refuſed ? me 
A. 1 think they were to be ſworn to it, but | Mi 
for that and other particulaxs | refer you to the || fat 
AR, 1 In 
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B. Towtom ſhopld they be ſworn when 
there is no Parliament 2? 

A. No doubt, but to the King whether there 
be a Parliament fitting or no. 

n Taen the K. may Relcaſc them of their 
Oath. 

4. Beſides, They obtainedof the Xin2 the 
putting downthe. Star Chamber and the High 
Commiſſion Courts. 

B. Beſides, if the Xing upon the reiulal, 

ſ-puld fall ppon them in Anger, Who ſhall 
(the Parliament not fitting) Protect either the 
Chancellor or- the Sheriffs in thejr Diſobcdi- 
ence ? 
A. 1 pray yov Co not ask me any Reaſon of 
ſuch chings, I underſtand no better than you z 
| tell you only an: AR paſſed to that purpole 
nd was $ gned by the K:7g in the middle of 
February, 2alittle'before the Arch Biſhop was 
ſent to the Tower- Beſides this Bill, the two 
Houtes of Parliament agreed. upon another, 
whercin it was Enated, That the preſent Par- 
liamen? wou!d continue till both the Houſcs 
did conſent. to: the Diſſolutiop of it 4 © which 
Bill alſo the AK 77 Signed the ſame day. he Sign- 
ed the Warrant for the Execution of the Earl 
of Strafford. 

B. What a great Progreſs made the Parlia- 
ment towards the ' ends of the moſt ſcditious 
Members of bo:h Houſes in ſo little timc. They 
lat down im November, and naw it was AM 9 
in this ſpace of time, which is but halt-a 

V Car 
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year, they won ſrom the King the Adhearance 
which was due to him from” his People : they 
drove © his' F{ithfeileft ' Sefrvints "from him, 
beheaded the Earl" of $4afford ; Impr: foned 
the” Arch” Biſhop / 'of Ornterbkiry'? obtain- 
ed a Triennial Parliament after their Own 
diffoluribn; and 2” continitance of” their own 
fitting a8 lohgratthey lifted Y* which1aft amoun- 
ted to a total extinAion of the wie rioht in 
cafe thirfuth"a'grant were varld, tv <> 1 think 
it isnot': unlefs - fover aj nity if ſelt be in plain 
rermes reriounced;, whieh if was not; but what 
monty 'Hy way'of fubfidue 6r #thet wiſe 8id they 
grant the King in recompenge of all thele his 
large: cortee(Tione, 

A!None at {but often promiſed they would 
make him the rio glorious King that ever was 
in Earl : 3 'which were words thit paſſed well 
enough for + wel meaftingwith the common People; 

B. Bit: the Pi;liament' ras eoritented now; 
ſof 1 enfingt imagine iwhat1they ſhould deſire 
raore form the King, than he tad now granted 
them;t 

AY os' they LeGred the whole and abſolute 
ſoveraionty; ard'ro changerthe Monatchical go- 
vernnentinth atrOligarchiethat'is,toſay to make 
the Parliament conſiſting of a few Lords; and a- 
bout 400 Chrmro#ers, r, abſolute inthe ſoveraign- 

ty for the pief/fir; "and ſhortly after to lay the 
houſe of L+-4r'i0i4e, for this Was the ' deſign of 
the Prrsl y FH ah Miniſters, who tking themſelves 
to be by Divirt right the onely Lay ful-govern- 
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ers of the Church, endeavoured to.,bring the 
| fame form of Government into the.Civil ſtare, 
YI and as the ſpiritual Laws were, to be wade. by 
mM, } their Synodslo their Crvil Laws ſhould be made 
ed by the Houſe of Commons; who as they thought 
n- | would no leſs be.ruled by them afterwards, 
Wn ' than formerly they; had been - wherein they 
wn} were deceived, and fourd themlelves out gon by 
D their own Diſciples, though not in malice yet in 
9H Wit, - + M 
nk B, What followed after this. | 
my. 4. In Azzaft, following the Xing ſuppoſing 
"at & he had now. {ufficiently obliged the Parliament, 
©) Il to proceed no. farther againſt him 5, took a jour- 
his neyint0 Scotland, to ſarify his Subjefts there, 
© a5 he had dong hexe ;, intending perhaps {o-to 
uſd gain their good wills, that in cate the Paxiia- 
'*5 F ment here Poul levy Armes againſt hinz;, they 
«ll JF ſhould not be aided by the Scots, wherginhe/al- 
Ie; I fo was deceived, for tough they ſeemed farisfi- 
v.” | cd with what, he did, ( whercof: one thing was 
Te his giveing away to, the A: oler;on.of Epiſcopacy) 
ed Yer afterwards they made a League with. the 
Parliament, and for money (when the King be- 
gan to have the better .ot the Parliament) inya- 
0 || ded England, in.the Parliaments Q::arcel, but 
this was a Year os twoafter, , ..... .. 

B. Belorg you.go.any farther, I defire to 
"" |} know the .ground, and Originalof that Right 
be which either the Houſe of Lords, or Houle of 
Commons 4, or,hoth together pretend to.. -: 

; of. ley þ queen of things Jo.lopg aft eat 
= - ; rey 
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they are now forgotten ; hor have we any thijy 
co conjeure by, but the Records of our own 
N.ution : and ſome {mall and obſcure fragmeht 
of Rom.m Hiſtories : And fof the Recoids ſec 
ing they are of things only done ſomerimes juſt 
ly, ſometimes unjuitly, yot can never by them 
know what Rizhe they had, but only. what tigh 
they pretended. 

B. Howlotvet let me know whiat light me 
have in this mat:er from the Rowan Hijlories 

A. It would be too ſong, and an ulelely digrel 
fion to cite all the Antient Authors that ſpeake 
of the formes of thole Common-wealths, which 
were amongſt our firſt Anceſters, the $.:xons and 
other Termanz, and of other N.#4ons ;, from 
whom we derive the Titles of Honour ; nowin 
ule in Enzlird; nor will it be poſſible to & 
rive from them any Arguments of Right , but 
only examples of fat, which by the Ambition 
of Potent Subjctts have been.oftner unj ſt then © 
therwiſe; and for thoſe Saxons or Angels, that 
in An:ienttimes by ſeveral Invafions made them: 
fclves Maſters of this Nation, they were not in 
themſclves one Body of a Common-weelth but 
only a League of D:vers Petty German Lord: 
and Rates ſuch as was the Grecian Army in the 
Tr0jan Wr, without other Obligations, than 
that which proceeded from their own fear and 
weakneſs '; nor were thele Lprds for the 
n oft part the ſoveraigns ' at home in their 
own Country , but choſen by the People, for the 
Captains of the forces rhey brought with "—_ 
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And therefore it was not without Equity, that 
when they had conquer'd any part of the Land, 
and made ſome one of them King thereof, 
the reſt ſhould have greater Priviledges than the 
Common Peeple and Souldiers, amongſt which 
Priviledges a man may eaſily conjecture this to 
ro be one ; That they ſhould be made acquaint- 
ed, and be. of Council with him that hath the 
Soveraignty'in matters of Government,and-have 
the greateſt and moſt honourable Offices, both 
in Peace and War : But becauſe there can be 
no Government where there is mote than one 
Soveraign, it cannot be inferr*d'that they had a 
Right to oppoſe the Kings Reſolutions by force, 
nor to enjoy thoſe honours and places longer 
than they ſhould continue good Subjects : And 
we find that the Kings of England did upon eve- 
ry great occaſion call them together by the 
name of Diſcreet and Wiſe men of the Kingdom, 
and hear their Councils, and make them Judges 
of all Cauſes that during their 'Sitting were 
brought before them. But as he ſummon'd 
them at his own pleaſure ; ſo had he allo ever 
at his pleaſure power ro Dillolve them. The 
Normans allo that Deſcended from the Germans, 
as we did, had the ſame Cuſtoms in this'particu- 
lar ; and by this means, this Priviledge have the 
Lords to be of your Kings great Council ; and 
when they were aſſembled, to be the higheſt of 
the Kings Court of Juſtice, continued ſtil after 
the Conqueſt ro this day. But though there be 
amongſt-the Lords divers Names or Titles of 
I Honour, 
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Honour, yet they have their Priviledge by the 
only name of Baron, a name receiv'd from the 
Antient Gazls, amongſt whom that name ſigni- 
fied the King's Man, or rather one of his great 
Men: By which it ſeems to me, that though 
they gave him Council when he requir'd it, yer 
they had no Right to make War upon him, if he 
did not follow ir. 

B. When began firſt the Houſe of Commons 
to be part of the King's great Council? 

4, I do not doubt but that before the Con- 
queſt, ſome Diſcreet Men, and known to be 1o, 
by the King, were called by ſpecial Writ to be 
of the ſame Council, though they were nor 
Lords. But that is nothing to the Houſe of 
Commons: the Knights of Shires, and Burgelles 
were never called to Parliament, forought that 
I know, till the beginning of Edward the firſt, 
or the latter end of theReign of Ferry the third, 
immediately after the miſ behaviour of the Ba- 
rons ; and for ought any man knows, were called 
on purpoſe to weaken that Power of the Lords, 
which they had fo freſhly abuſed. Before the 
time of Hexry the third, the Lords were De- 
ſcended moſt of them from ſuch as in the Inva- 
ſions and Conqueſts of the Germans were Peers 
and Fellow-Kings, till one was made King of 
them all, and their Tenants were their SubjcCts, 


as it is at this day with the Lords of France. But 


aſter the time of Hecry the third, the Kings be- 
gan to make Lords in the place of them, whoſe 
Uiue fail'd Tirularly only ; without the Lands 
belong- 
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belonging to their Title ; and by that means 
their Tenants being bound no longer to ſerve 
them in the Wars, they grew every day leſs 
and leſs able ro make a Party againſt the King, 
though they continued ſtill to be his Great Coun- 
cil: And as their Power decreaſed,fo rhe Power 
of the Houfe of Commons increafed : Burt I do 
not find that they were part of the Kings Coun- 
cil at all, nor Judges over other men, thavugh it 
cannot be denied but a King may ask their ad- 
vice, as wel] as the advice of any other. Bur I 
do not find that the end of their ſummoning was 
to give advice ; but only in cafe they had any 
Petitions for Redreſs of Grievances, to be ready 
there with them whilſt the King had his Great 
Council about him, 

Burt neither they, nor the Lords, could pre- 
ſent to the King as a Grievance ; That the King 
took upon him to make the Laws, to chuſe his 
own Privy Council,to raiſe Money and Souldiers, 
to defend the Peace and Honour of the King- 
dom,to make Captains in his Arrhy.to make Go- 
vernours of his Caſtle whom he pleaſed; for 
this had been to tell the King that it was one of 
their Grievances that he was King. 

B. What did the Parliament do whilſt the 
King was in Scotland ? 

A. The King went in Angſt; after which the 
Parliament September the 8th. adjourn'd till the 
20th. of Ottober, and the King return'd abour 
the end of November following, in which time 


the moſt Sedirious of both Houſes, and which 
FI had 
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had Deſigned the Change of Goverttment, and 
to caſt off Monarchy ( but yet had not wit 
enough to ſet up another Government in its 
place, and conſequently left it to the Chance of 
War) made a Cabal amongſt themſeives,in which 
they projected how by ſeconding one another 
to Govern the -Houſe of Commons ; and in- 
vented how ro put the Kingdom by the Power 
of that Houfe into a Rebellion, which they then 
called a poſture of Defence againſt fuch Dangers 
from abroad as they themſelves ſhould feign 
and publiſh. Beſides, whilſt the King was in 
Scotland, the Iriſh Papifts got togeter a great 
Party, with an Intention to Maſſacre the Pro- 
reſtants there, and. had laid a Deſign for the 
ſeizing of Dablin Caſtle Ottqgr the 20th, 
where the King's Officers of the Government of 
the County made their Reſidence,and had etfect- 
ed it, had it not been Diſcovered the night be- 
fore: The Manner of the, Diſcovery, and the 
Murders they committed in. the Codntry after- 
wards I need Tot tell you, . fince the whole 
ſtory of it is extant. 

B.I wonder they did not expect & provide for 
a Rebellion in /reland as ſoon as they began to 
quarrel with the King in England: For was 
there any body ſo ignorant as not to know that 
the [rjſÞ Papiits did long for a Change cf Reli- 
gion there, as well as the Presbyterians in 
£n3/aid ? Or that in general the 1ri/> Nation 
did hate the name of Subjection to Ergland, or 
would longer be quict than they feared an Ar- 
my 
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my out of England to chaſtize them 2 What bet- 
ter time then, could they rake for their Rebel- 
lion than this, wherein they were encouraged, 
nor only by our weakneſs cauſed by this Divi- 
ſion between the King and his Parliament, but 
alſo by the Example of the Presbyterians, both 
of the Scotch and Engliſh Nation ? But what did 
the Parliament do upon this occaſion in the 
King's abſence? 

4, Nothing; but conſider what uſe they 
might make of it to their own ends ; partly by 
imputing it to the King's evil Councillors, and 
partly by occaſion thereof to demand of the 
King the Power of Prefling and Ordering of 
Souldiers, which Power whoſoever has, has allo 
without doubt the whole Soveraignty. 

B. When came the King back ? 

A. He came back the 25th. of November,and 
and was welcomed With the Acclamations of the 
Common People, as much as if had been the 
moſt beloved of the Kings before him, but found 
not a Reception by the Parliament an{werable to 
it: They preſently began to pick new Quarrels 
againſt him out of every thing he ſaid to them, 
December the 2d. the King calied together both 
Houſes of Parliament, and then did only re- 
commend unto them the raiſing of Succours for 
[reland. 

B. What Qunarrel could they pick out of 
thar ? 

4, None bur in order thereto, as they may 


pretend, they- had a Bill in Agitation to aljert 
I 3 the 
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_ the power of Levying & rretling Souldiers to the 
two Houſes of the Lords and Commons ; which 
was as much as to rake from rhe King the Power 
of the Militia, which is in eftett the whole So- 
veraign Power ; for he that hath che Power of 
Levying, and Command*ng of the Souldicrs, has 
all orher Rights of Suveraignty which he ſhall 
pleaſe ro claim : The King hearing of: it, called 
the Houſes of Parliament together again on De- 
cember the 14th, and ther. pretied again the bu- 
ſineſs of [relasd, (as there was need) for ll this 
while the /riſb were murdering the Ergiifh in 
T;eland, and ſtrengthening themtelves againit 
the Forces they expected to come out of Erg- 
lard) and withall cold them, he rook notice of 
the Bill in Agitation for Preſſing of Sovldiers ; 
and that he was content it ſhould paſs with a 
Salvo 7:ye both for him and them, becauſe the 
preſent 'time was unreaſonable ro diſpute it 

in. 

B, What was there unreaſonable in this ? 

A. Nothing z what's unreaſonable is one 
quelition; wh-t they quarreſſed ar is another : 
They quarrell-d ar this, that His Majeity rook 
notice of the Bill while it was in debate in the 
Houſe of Lords, before it was preſented to him, 
in the Courſe of Parliament : And ultfo that he 
ſhewed himſelf diſpleaſed with thoſe that pro- 
pounded the third Bill ; both which rhey de- 
clared to be 2gainſt the Priviledges of Parlia- 
men, and periricned the King to give them Re- 
paration againſt thoſe by whoſe evil Council he 
Was 
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was induced to ir, that they might receive 
condign puniſhment. 

B. This was cruel proceeding : 
Kings of England uſe to fir in the Lords Houſe 
when they pleaſe? And was not this Bill then in 


Do not the 


debate in the Huuſe of Lords? Ir is a ſtrange 
thing that a man ſhould be lawfully in the com- 
pany of men, where he muſt needs hear and fee 
what they ſay and do ; and yet muſt not take 
notice of ir, ſo much as to the ſame Company ; 
for though the King was not preſent at the 
Debate it ſelf, yer it was lawful for any of the 
Lords to make him acquainted with jr, Any one 
of the Houſe of Commons, though not preſenc 
at a Propoſition, or Debate, in the Houſe, ne- 
vertheleſs hearing of it from ſome of his fellow- 
Members, may certainly, not only take notice 
of it, but alſo ſpeak to it in the Houſe of Com- 
mons: But to make the King give up his 
Friends and Councillors to them to be put to 
Death, Baniſhment or Impriſonment, for their 
good will to him, was ſuch a Tyranny over a 
King, no King ever exerciſed over ary Subject, 
but in caſes of Treaſon, or Murder, and ſeldom 
then. 

A, Preſently hereupon grew a kind of War 
between the Peers of Parliament, and thoſe of 
the Secretaries, and other able Men that were 
wich the King. For upon the 15th. of December 
they ſent ro the King a Paper called a Remon- 
ſtrance of the Sate of the Kingdom, and with it 


a Petition, both which they cauſed to be pub- 
Ll 4 liſhed 
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liſhed ; in the Remonſtrance they complained of 
certain miſchievous Deſigns of a Malignant Par- 
ty then before the beginning of the Parliament 
grown ripe, and did ſer forth what means had 
been uſed for the preventing of it by the Wiſ- 
dom of the Parliament ; what Rubs they had 
found therein gz what courſe was fit to be taken 
for the reſtoring and eltabliſhing the Antient 
Honour, Greatneſs and Safety of the Crown and 
Nation : And of thoſe Deſigns the Promoters 
and Actors were, they ſaid, | 

1. Jeſuits and Papilts, 

2. The Biſhops, and part of the Clergy, that 
cheriſh Formality as a ſapport of their own Ec- 
clefiaſtical Tyranny and Uſurpation. 

3. Councillors and Courrtiers, that for -pri- 
vate ends (they ſaid) had engaged themielves to 
farther the Intereſts of ſome Forein Princes. 

B. It may well be, that ſome of the Biſhops, 
and alſo ſome of the Court may have, in purſuit 
of their private Intereſt, done ſomething in- 
diſcreetly, and perhaps wickedly ; therefore [ 
pray to tell me particularly, what their Crimes 
were; for methinks the King ſhould not have 
conniv'd at aiy thing againſt his own Supream 
Authority, 

A. The Parliament wete not very keen a- 
g2inft theny that were againſt the King. They 
made no doubt but all they did was by the 
King's Covmmand, but accuſed thereof the Bi- 
ſhops, Councillors ar.d Courtiers,as being a more 
mannerly way of Accuſing the King himtelf, and 
defu- 
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and defaming him to his Subjects. For the truth. 
is, the Charge they brought againſt them was 
ſo general, as not to be called an Accuſation, but 
Railing. As firſt; They ſaid, they nouriſhed 
Queſtions of Prerogatives and Liberty between. 
the King and his People, to the end, that ſeeming 
much addicted to His Majeſties Service, they 
might get themſclyes into places of greateſt 
Truſt and Power in the Kingdom. 

B. How could this be call'd an Accuſation, in 
which there is no Fact for any Accuſers to ap- 
ply their Proof to, or their Witneſſes ? for, 
granting that theſe Queſtions of Prerogative 
had been moved by them, who can prove that 
their End was to gain to themſelves and Friends 
the Places of Truſt and Power in the Kingdom ? 

A. A ſecond Accuſation was, that they en- 
deavour'd to ſuppreſs the Purity and Power of 
Religion. 

#, That's Canting. It is not in Mans power 
to ſuppreſs the Power of Religion. 

A. They meant, that they ſuppreſt the Do- 
ftrine of the Presbyterians; that is to ſay, the 
very Foundation of their Parliaments Treache- 
rous Pretenſions. 

A third ; That they cheriſhed Arminians, Pa- 
pilts, and Libertines (by which they meant the 
common Proteſtants that meddle not with Dif- 
putes) to the end they might compoſe a body 
fit to Act according to their Counſels and Refſo- 
lutions. 

A fourth ; That they endeavoured to put the 

King 
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King upon other courſes ot Raiſing Money, than 
by the ordinary way of Parliaments. Judge whe- 
ther theſe may be properly called Accouſarions, 
or not rather ſpightful Reproaches of che King's 
Government. 

B. Methinks this laſt was a very great fault ; 
for what good could there be in putting the 
King upon any odd courſe of getting Money 
when the Parliament was willing to ſapply him 
as faras to the ſecurity of the Kingdom, or to 
the honour of the King ſhould be neceſſary ? 

A, But told you before they would give 
him none,burt with a Condition he ſhould cut off 
. the heads of whom they pleaſed, how fairhfully 
ſoever they had ſerv'd him ; and if he would 
have ſacrificed all his Friends to their Ambi- 
tion, yet they would have found other excuſes 
to deny him Subſidies ; for they were reſolv'd to 
take from him the Soveraign Power to them- 
ſelves, which they would never do without 
taking great care that he ſhould have no Money 
at all, In the next place, they put into the Re- 
monſtrance as faults of them whoſe Council the 
King followed , All thoſe things which ſince the 
beginning of the King's Reign were by them 
miſ-liked, whether faults or not, and whereof 
they were not able to judge for want of know- 
ledge of the Cauſes and Motives that induced 
the King to do them, and were known only to 
the King himſelf, and ſuch of his Privy-Council 
as he revealed them to. 

B. But what were thoſe particular pretended 
faults? A, Firſt, 
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A, Firſt, The Dillolution of his laſt Parlia- 
ment at Oxfor4. 

Secondly, The D-ſſolution of his ſecond Par- 
liamenr, being in rhe tecond vear of his Reign, 

Tairdly, The Diſſolution of his Parliament in 
the fourth year of his Reign, 

Fourthly, The fruitleſs Expedition agaiaſt 
Cales. 

Fifthly, The Peace made with Spain, where- 
by the Palatine's Caufe was deſerted and lefr to 
chargeable and hopeleſs Treaties. 

Sixthly, The ſending of Commiſſions to raiſe 
Money by way of Loan, 

Seventhly, Raiſing of Ship-moncy, 

Eighthly, Enlargements of Forreits contrary 
to Magna-Charta. ' 

Ninthly, The Deſignment of Engroſling all the 
Gun- powder into one hand, and keeping it in the 
Tower of London. 

Tenthly, A Deſign to bring in the Uſe of Braſs- 
Money, 

Eleventhly, The Fines, Impriſonments, Stig- 
matizings, Mutilations, Whippings, Pillories, 
Gaggs, Confinements and Baniſhments, by Sen- 
tence in the Court of Star-Chamber. 

Twelfthly, The Difplacing of Judges, 

Thirreenthly, The Iilegal Acts of Council- 
Table, 

Fourteenthly, The Arbitrary and Illega] Power 
of the Earl-Marſhal's Court. 

Fifreenthly, The Abuſes in Chancery, Ex- 


chequer-Chamber, and Court of Wards, Y 
IX- 
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Sixteenthly, The felling of Titles of Honour, 
of Judges and Serjeants Places, and other Of- 
fices. 

Seventeenthly, The Infolence of Biſhops, and 
other Clarks in Suſpenfions, Excommunications, 
and Degradations of-divers painful, and learned, 
and pious Miniſters. 

B, Were there any ſuch Miniſters Degraded, 
Depraved, or Excommunicated ? 

A. | cannot tell : But I remember I have 
heard threarned divers painful, unlearned and ſe- 
ditious Miniſters. | 

Eighteenthly, The Exceſs of Severity of the 
High Commiſſton-Courr, 

Nineteenthly, The Preaching before the King 
againſt the Property of the Subject, and for the 
Prerogative of the King above the Law, and di- 
vers other petty Quarrels they had to the Go- 
vernment ; which though they were laid upon 
this Faction, yet they knew they would fall 
upon the King himſelf in the Judgment of the 
Peaple, to whom by Printing it was communi- 
cated. 

Again, After the Diſſolution of the Parliament 
Aay the 5th. 1640. they find other faults ; as 
the Diſſolution it ſelf; the Impriſoning fome 
Members of both Houſes; a forced Loan of 
Money attempted in London; the Continuance 
of the Convocation when the Parliament was 
ended; and the favour ſhewed to Papiſts-by Se- 
cretary Windebank and others. 

B. All this will go current with common 
people 
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people for Miſ-government; and for faults of 
the King's, though ſome of them were Miſ- 
fortunes, and both the Miſ-fortunes and the 
Miſ-government (if any were) were the faults 
of the Parliament, who by denying to give 
him Money, did both , fruſtrate his Atrempts 
abroad, and put him upon thoſe extraordinary 
waies (which they call Illegal) of raiſing Money 
at home. 

-A. You ſee what a heap of Evils they have 
raiſed to make a ſhew of ill Government to the 
People, which they ſecond with an enumeration 
of the many ſervices they have done the King 
in overcoming a great many of them, thongh 
not all, and in divers other things, and ſay, that 
though they had contracted a Debt to the Scots 
of 22000 /, and granted ſx Subſidies, and a Bill 
of Pole- money worth ſix Subſidies more, yet that 
God had fo blefſed the Endeavours of this Par- 
liament, that the Kingdom was a gainer by it; 
and then follows the Catalogue of thoſe good 
things they had done for the King and Kingdom: 
For the Kingdom they had done (they faid) 
theſe things ; They had aboliſhed Ship- money , 
They had taken away Coat and Conduct-money, 
and other Military Charges, which they . faid 
amounted to little -leſs than the Ship-money ; 
That they ſuppreſt all Monopolies, which they 
reckoned above a Million yearly fav'd by the 
Subject ; That they had quell'd Living Grie- 
vances, meaning, Evil Councillors and Actors by 
the Death of my Lord Strroford ; by the flight 

of 
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of the Chancellor Finch, and of Secretary Winde- 


bank , by the Impriſonment of the Arch-Biſhop 


of Canterbury, and Judges; that they had paſt a 
Bill for a Triennial Parliament, and another for 
the Continuance of the preſent Parliament, till 
they ſhould think fit to Difſolye themſelves. 

B, That is to ſay, for ever, if they be ſuffer- 
ed, Burt the ſumme of all thoſe things which 
they had done for the Kingdom, is, that they 
had Tefr it withour Government , without 
Strength, without Money, without Law, and 
without good Council, 

A. They reckoned alſo putting down of the 
High Commiſſion, and the abating of the Power 
of the Council-Table, and of the Biſhops, and 
their Courts ; the taking away of unneceſſary 
Ceremonies in Religion ; removing of Minilters 
from their Livings, that were not of their 
Faction, and putting in ſuch as were. 

B. All this was but their own, and not the 
Kingdoms buſineſs. 

A, The Good they had done the King was, 
firſt, (they ſaid) the giving of 25000 /, a month 
for the Relief of the Northern Counties. 

B. What need of Relief had the Northern 
more than the reſt of the Counties of England ? 

B. Yes, In the Northern Counties were quar- 
tered the Scorch Army, which the Parliament 
call'd in to oppoſe the King, and conſequently 
their Quarter was to be diſcharged. 

B. True, but by the Parliament that calPd 


them in. 
A, But 
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A. But they fay no; and that this Money was 
given the King, decauſe he is bound to protec 
his Subjects. 

B. He is no farther bound to that, than the 
to give him Money wherewithal to do it. This 
is very great Impudence , to raiſe an Army a- 
gainſt the King, and with that Army to oppreſs 
their Fellow-ſubjeCcts, and then require that the 
King ſhould relieve them; thar is to ſay, be at 
the Charge of Paying the Army that was raiſed 
to fight againſt him, 

A.Nay farther,they put to the King's Accompts 
the 30000 /. given to the Scots, without which 
they would not have Invaded England; beſides 
many other things that I now remember not. 

B. 1 did not think there had been fo great 
Impudence and Villany in Mankind. 

A. You have not obſerv'd the world Jong 
enough to ſee all that's i]] : Such was their Re- 
monſtrance. as I have told you; with it they 
ſent a Petition containing three points, 

Firſt, That His Majeſty would deprive the 
Biſhops of their Votes in Parliament, and remove 
ſuch Oppreſſions in Religion, Church, Govern- 
ment, and Diſcipline, as they had brought in, 

Secondly, That he would remove from his 
Council, all ſuch as ſhould promote the Peoples 
Grievances, and Imploy in his great and publick 
Aﬀairs ſuch as the Parliament ſhould confide 
In, 

Thirdly, That he would not give away the 
Lands Eſcheated to the Crown by the Rebellion 
in [relantd, B. This 
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2B. This laſt point, methinks, was not wiſely 
put in at this time; it ſhould have been reſerv'd 
till they had ſubdued the Rebels, againſt whom 
there were yet no Forces ſent over : *Tis like 
ſelling the Lions Skin, before they had killd 
him. But whar anſwer was made to he other 
two Propoſitions ? 

A. What anſwer ſhould be made but a De- 
nial ? 

About the ſame time 'the King himſelf Exhi- 
bited Articles againſt ſix perſons of the Parlia- 
ment, five whereof were of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, and one of the Houſe of Lords, accuſing 
them of High Treaſon : and upon the fourth of 
Zanuary went himſelf to the Houſe of Commons 
to demand thoſe five of them ; bur private no- 
tice having been given by ſome Treacherous 
perfon about the King, they had abſented them- 
ſelves, and by that means fruſtrared His Ma- 
jeſties Intention; and afrer he was gone, the 
Houſe making a hainous matter of ir, and a 
High Breach of their Priviledges , adjourned 
themſclves into London, there to fit as a General 
Commirtee, pretending they were not fafe at 
Weſtminſter ; for the King, when he went to the 
Houſe to demand thoſe perſons, had ſomewhat 
more attendance with him (but nor otherwilc 
armed than his ſervants uſed to be) than he or- 
dina rily had, and would not be pacitied (though 
the King did afterwards wave the proſecution of 
thoſe perſons) unleſs he would alſo diſcover to 
them thoſe that gave him Counſe! ro g9 in thar 
man- 
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manner to” the Parliument-Houſe, - to the 
end they might receive condign puniſh- 
ment, which was the Word they uſed initead 
of Cruelcy. _ 

B. This was a harſh Demand: Was it not e- 
nough that the King ſhould forbear his Enemies, 
but alſo that he muſt berray his Friends ? If they 
thus Tyrani;e over the King before they have 
gorten the Soveraign Power into their Hands, 
how will they Tyranize over their Fellow-Sub- 
jects when they have gotten it ? 

A. So as they did, | 

B, How long ſtaid that -Committee in 
London ? 

4, Not above 2 or 3 Davs, and then were 
brought fromLongdos to the Parliament- Houſe by 
Water in great Triumph, guarded with a tumul- 
tuous number of Armed Men there to fit in ſecu- 
rity in deſpite of the King, and make Traitcrous 
Acts againſt Him, fuch.and as many as they liſted, 
and under favour of theſe Tumults, to frighten 
away from the Houſe of Peers all ſach as were 
not of their own Faction ; for at rhis time t'e 
Rabble was ſo inſolent,that ſcarce any of rhe Bi- 
ſhops durſt go to the Houſe for fear of Violence 
upon their Perſons : infomuch that Twelve of 
them excuſed themſelves of Coming thither,and 
by way of Perition to the King remonitrated 
that they were not permitred to go quietly to 
the Performance of that Duty, and proteſting 
againſt all Determinations as of none Effe &t,that 
ſhould paſs in the Houſe of Lords during their 
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forced Abſence which rhe Houſe of Commong 
taking hold of, ſent vp to the Peers one of 
their Members to accnſe them of High Trea- 
ſon ; whereupon Ten of them were ſent to the 
Tower, after -which time there was no more 
words of their High Treaſon, but there paſſed 
a Bill, by which they were deprived of their 

Votes m Parliament : And to this Bill they got 
the Kings Afﬀenr, and in the beginning of Sepr. 
after they Voted the Bifhops ſhould have no 
more to do in the Government of rhe Church, 
but to this they had not the Kings Aﬀſent, the 
War being now begun. 

B. What made the Parliament ſo averſe to 
Epiſcopacy, and eſpecially the Houſe of Lords, 
whereof the Biſhops were Members : For I ſee 
no reaſon why they ſhould do it to grartifie a 
vumber of poor Pariſh Prieſts that were 
Presbyrerians, and that were never likely 
to ſerve the Lords; bur, on the contrary, to 
do their beſt, ro pull down their power, 
and ſubjett them tro their Synods and 
Clafſes. 

A, For the Lords, very few of them did 
perceive the intention of the Presbyrerians ; 
atid beſides that, they durſt nor, I believe, op- 
poſe the Lower Houſe. 

B. Bur wiry were the Lower- Houſe ſo car- 
neft againſt them 2? - 

_ 4; Becauſe they meant to make uſe of their 
Tenants ; and with'prerended SanCticy, ro make 
the King' and his Party odious ro the ey 
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by whoſe help they were to ſer up Democraſic, 
and. Depoſe the King ; or to let him have the 
Title only ſo long as he ſhould A@ for their 
purpoſes : But not only the Parliament, but in 
a manner all the People of England, were their 
Enemies upon the account of their behaviour, 
as being (they ſaid) too imperious, This was 
all that was colourably Jaid ro their charge ; 
the main of the polling them down was the 
Envy of the Presbyterians, that incenſed the 
4+ againſt them, and againſt Epiſcopacy it 
ſelf, 

B, How would the Presbyterians have the 
Church ro be govern'd? 

A. By National and Provincial Synods. 

B. Is not this to make the National Aſſembly 
an Arch-Biſhop, and the Provincial Aſſemblies 
ſo many Biſhops ? 

A. Yes; but every Miniſter ſhall have the 
delight of ſharing the Government, and con- 
ſequently of being able to be reveng'd on 
them that do not admire their Learning, and 
help to fill their purſes, and win to their ſer- 
vice them that do. 

B. ”Tis, a hard Cafe, that there ſhould be 
two Factions to trouble the Common-wealth 
without any Intereſt of their own, other than 
every particular man may have ; and that their 
quarrels ſhould be only about Opinions, thar is, 
about who has the moſt Learning, as if their 
Learning ought to be the Rule of Governing, 
the whole world, What is ir they are Learned 
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in? is it Politicks and Rules ot, State,? I know 
it is cal'ed Divinity 5 but I hear almoſt nothing 
preachr but matter of Philoſoj-hy ; for Religion 
in it ſe1f admits of no Controverſie :,*Tis a Law 
of the Kingdom, and ought not, to be diſputed, [ 
do not 'think they pretend to ſpeak with God, 
and know his will by any other way than reading 
the Scriptutes, which we alſo do. Þ 

A. Yes,ſume of them do,ard give themſelves 
out for Prophets, by extraordinary Inſpiration 
bur the reſt pretend only (for their Advance- 
ment to Benefices, and Charge of Souls) a grea- 
ter £kill in the Scriptures than, other men have 
by reaſon of their breeding in the Univerſities, 
and knowledge there gotten of the LatinTongue, 
and fome "allo of the Greek and Hebrew 
Tongues, , wherein the Scriptures was written ; 
beſides rheir knowledge of Natural Philoſophy, 
which is there publickly taught. 

B. As for the Latin, Greek and, Hebrew, _ it 
was once (to the DeteCtion of the Kymar Fraud, 
and to the Ejection of the Romifh Power) very 
profirable, or rarher neceſſary, * Bur now that is 
done, and we have the Scripture in Engliſh, and 
Preaching in Engliſh, I ſee no'great need of La- 
tin, Greek and Hebrew: [I ſhould rhink myſelf 
berrer qualified by underftanding well the Lan- 
gnages of Qur Neighbours, French, Dutch, and 
fralian, 1 think'ic was neyer ſeen in the world, 
before the Power of Popes was ſet yp, that Phi- 
lolpphy was much ' condugittg to Power in a 
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A. But Phitof,phy, together with Divinity, 
harh very mich conduced to rhe Advancement 
of the Profeflors thereof, to places of the grea- 
reſt Authority, next to the Authority of Kings 
themſelves, in' molt of the Antient Kingdoms of 
the world, as' is manifeſtly to'be feen in the Hi- 
ſtory of rhoſe times. 

B. I pray 'ybu cite me ſome of the Anthors 
and laces. 

A. Firſt, what were the Druids of old time in 
Britany and France, what Authority theſe had 
you'may ſee iti'Ceſar,Strubo,and others, and eſpe- 
cially in Diodorts 'Siculns, the greateſt Antiquary 
perhape that ever was, who ſpeaking of the 
Druids {which he calls Sarovides) in France,lays 
thus; There be alſo amongſt them certain Philo- 
ſophers and'Theologians -that are exceedingly 
honoured,whom'they alſo ule as Prophers.'Theſe 
men by their skill in Augury, and Inſpetion into 
the'Bowels of Beafts ſacrificed, foretell wh:t is 
ro*come;, and have the mvIititude in obedience 
to them,and a little after. Ir is a cuſtom amongſt 
them, that'no man may ſacrifice without a Phito- 
ſopher, becauſe (fay theyYmen ought not to pre- 
ſent their Thanks ro'the Gods, bur by them that 
know rhe Divine! Nature, and are as it were of 
the ſame Langvage with them; and'that aff good 
things oughr by ſuch as theſe to be proyen for, 
 B.'1 can. hardly believe that. thoſe - Druids 
were very skilful- either in Natural Philoſophy 
or Moral. - + * | | 

' 4, NorI ; for they held and taught * the 
K 3 Tranſ- 


loſophers and Divines? Concerning whom 


the fame Diodorus Siculus faies thus; The 
whole Country of Ezypt being divided into 
three parts, the Body of the Prieſts have 
One as being of moſt credit with the peo- 
ple, both for their Devotion: towards the 
Gods, and allo for their. Underſtanding -got- 
ten. by Education, and preſently after; - for 
generally. thoſe men in the greateſt Afﬀeairs 
of all the King's Councillors, partly Executing, 
and partly ' Informing and Advifing; foretelling 
him al (by their: kill) in Aſtrology and 
Art inthe laſpection of Sacrifices ) the-things 
that are: to: come; and reading to him out of 
their Holy Books ſuch of the Aﬀtions there 
recorded, as are profitable for him to ho 
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"Tis not there as in Greece, one man, or one 
woman that has the Prieſthood, but they are 
anany that attend the Honours and Sacrifices of 
the Geds, and leave the ſame Imployment to 
their poſterity, which next to the King bave the 
greateſt Power and Authority, concerning the 
Judicature amongſt the e-£gyptians, he faith 
thus ; from out of the moſt eminent Cities, Hie- 
ropolis, Thebes and Memphis, they thoſe Judges, 
which are a Council not inferiour to that of 4- 
reopagws in Athens, or that of the Senate in La- 
cedemon ; when they are met, being in number 
thirty,they chuſe one from among themſelves to 
be Chief Juſtice; and the Ciry whereof he is 
ſendeth another in his place : This Chief Juſtice 
wore about his neck, hung in a gold Chain, a 
Jewel of precious Stones ; the name of which 
Jewel was Truth, which when the Chief Juſtice 
had put on, then began the Pleading, &c. And 
when the Judges had agreed on the Sentence, 
then did the Chief Juſtice put this Jewel of Truth 
to one of the Pleas. You fee now what power 
was acquir'd in Civil matters by the Conjuncture 
of Philoſophy and Divinity : Ler us come now to 
the Common-wealth of the fews; was not the 
Prieſthood in a Family - (namely the Levires) as 
well as the Prieſthood of «£gypr? Did not the 
High Prieſt give Judgment by the Breaſtplate of 
Urim and Thummim ? Look upon the Kingdom 
of Aſſyria, and the Philoſophers and Chaldeans; 
had not they Lands and Cities belonging to their 
Family,even in Abraham's time,who dwelt (you 
KR 4 know ) 
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know) in Ur of the C»alaeans ; of theſe the ſame 
Author favs thus ; The Chaldeans are a Set in 
Poliricks,like ro that of the e£g yprianPriefts;for 
being ordained for the ſervice of the gods, they 
ſpend the whole time of their life in Philoſophy, 
being of exceed ng great reputation in Aſtrology, 
and prerending much alſo to Prophecy, foretell- 
ing things ro come by Purifications & Sacrifices; 
ard to find out by certain Incantations the pre- 
venting of harm,and the bringing to paſs of good, 
They have alſo skill in Augury, and in the Inter- 
pretation of Dreams and Wonders ; nor are they 
unsk']ful in the Art of Foretelling by the Inwards 
of Beaſts ſacrificed, and have their Learning not 
of the Greeks ; for the Fhilolophy of the Chal» 
deans goes to their Family by Tradition, and the 
Son receives it from his Father, From Afyris 
let us paſs into [ndia, and ſee what eſteem the 
Philoſophers had there. The whole Multitude 
(ſays Diodorn) of the Indians, is divided into 
ſeven parts, whereof the firſt is the Body of the 
Philoſophers, for number the leaſt, but for emi- 
nency the firit ; for they are free from Taxes;and 
as they are not Maſters of others,ſo ate no others 
Maſters of them. By private Men they are called 
to the Sacrifices,and to the care of Burials of the 
Dead, as being thought moſt beloved of the 
gods, ard skilful in the Doctrine concerning Hell; 
and for this Imp. loyment reccive Gifts and Ho- 
nours very conſiderable, They are alſo of great 
Uſe to the People of [ndra, for being taken at 
the beginning of the year in the great Aſſembly 
they 
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they foretell chem of great D: ouths great Rains, 
alſo-of Winds and of Sickneſſes,. and of whatſoe- 
yer is profitable for them to know beforehand. 

The ſame Author concerning the Laws of the 
e/Ethioprans,lairh thus, The Laws of the eZth;- 
opians ſeem very ditterent from thoſe of other 
Nations z and eſpecially about the Election of 
their Kings: for the Prieſts propound ſome of 
the Chief Men among them named in a Cata- 
logue: and when the God (which according to a 
certain Cuſtom is carried about to Feaſtings ) 
does accept of 'him, the Multitnde. EleCt for 
their King. and preſently adore and honour him, 
as a God pur- into the Government by Divine 
Providerce. The King being choſen, he has the 
manner of his Lite limited to him by the Laws, 
and does all other things according to the Cu- 
ſtom of the Country, neither rewarding nor pu- 
niſt irg any man otherwiſe than fromthe begin- 
ing is eltabliſht amongſt them by Law; nor uſe 
they to put anv man to death.though he be con- 
demn'd ro it, but to ſend ſome Officer to him 
with a Token of Death, who ſeeing the Token, 
goes preſently to his own houſe, and kills himſelf 
preſently after, -But the ſtrangeſt thing of all is 
that which they do concerning the Death of their 
Kings for ;the Prieſts that live 'in Aeroe, and 
ſpend their time about the worſhip'and honour 
of the gods,and are in greateſt Authority;z when 
they have a mind to it, ſend a Meſſenger to the 
King, to bid him die, for that the gods have gi- 
ven {uch order, and that the Commandments a 
rae 
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the Immortals are not by any means to be neg- 
leted by thoſe that are by nature Mortal; uſing 
alſo other ſpeeches to him, with men of ſimple 
Judgment, that have not reaſon enough to diſ- 
pute againſt thoſe unneceſſary Commands, as be- 
ing educated under an old and indelible Cuſtom, 
are content to admit of ; therefore in former 
times the Kings did obey the Prieſts, not as 
maſtered by force and Arms, but as having 
their reaſon maſtered by ſuperſtition. Burt in the 
time of Prolomy the ſecond, Ergamenes, King 
of the «Ethiopians, having had his Breeding in 
Philoſophy after the manner of the Greeks, be- 
ing the firſt chat durſt diſpute their power, took 
heart as befitred a King ; came with fouldiers to 
a place called Abaton, where was then. the gol- 
den Temple of the e/£thiopians ; killed all the 
Prieſts, aboliſhed the Cuſtom, and reCtifhed the 
Kingdom according to his will. 

B. Though they that were kilPd were moſt 
damnable Impoſtors, yet the Act was cruel. 

A. It was ſo; But were not the Prieſts cruel 
to cauſe their Kings, whom a little before they 
adored as Gods, to make away themſelves ? The 
King kill'd them for the ſafety of his perſon, 
they him, out of Ambition, or love of Change. 
The King's At may be coloured with the good 
of his People ; the Prieſts had no prertence a- 
gainſt their Kings, who were certainly very 
godly, or elſe would never have obeyed the 
Command of the Prieſts by a Meſſenger unarm- 
ed to kill themſelves, Our late King, the beſt 
King 
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King perhaps that ever was (you know) was 
mordered, having been firſt perſecuted by War 
at the IJncitement of Presbyterian Miniſters, 
who are therefore guilty of the Death of all 
that fell in that War, which were, I believe, 
in England, Scotland and Irelaxd near one hun- 
dred thouſand perſons. Had it not been much 
better that thoſe ſeditious Miniſters which 
were not perhaps a thouſand, had been all 
kill'd before that they had Preached ? Ir had 
been (I confeſs) a great Maſſacre ; but the 
killing of a hundred thouſand is a greater. 

B. I am glad the Biſhops were out at this 
buſineſs; as ambitious as ſome ſay they are, 
it did not appear in that buſineſs ; for they 
were Enemies to them that were in it. 

£2, But I intend not by theſe Quotations 
to commend either the Divinity, nor the Phi- 
loſophy: of thoſe Heathen People, but to 
ſhew only what the Repuration of thoſe Scien- 
ces can effet among the People: For their 
Divinity was nothing but Idolatry, and their 
Philoſophy ( excepting the knowledge of the 
e/£gyptian Prieſts, and from them the Chat- 
deans had gotten by long Obſervation and 
Study in Aſtronomy, Geometry, and Arith- 
metick, 'very little, - and that in great part abu- 
ſed in Aftrology and Fortune-telling ; where- 
as the Divinity of the Clergy in this Nation 
now conſidered apart from the mixture thar 
has been introduced by the Church of Rome, 
and in part retained here) of the babling Phi- 
loſophy 
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lofophy of Ariftorie, and other Greeks; that 
has no! Aﬀnity | with. Religion , ' and ſerves 
only.. to breed Diſatfeftion , Ditſention' /and 
firally: Sedition! and Civitt War (as' we have 
lately found. by dear Experience m' the "Diffe- 
rences between the Presbyterians and -Epiſco- 
pals ) is .the: true! Religion. But for! theſe 
Differences , both: Parties as they. were 'in 
Power, not only. ſupprefſed the Tenents of 
one | another, bit | alſo '- whatſoever'' DoCtrine 
lookt- with aff ill} afpet upon their Intereſt ; 
and conſequently all rrne Philoſophy, eſpecially 
Civil and Moral, which can: never appear pro- 
pitious;' to Ambition; or. to an © Exemption 
from Obedience: 'due'; ro the Soveraign 
Bower. i cj 9397 2467 m9 
:»Aftcr' the- King had | accuſed the Lord 
Kinsbolton, :a Member of | the Lords Houſe, 
and Hollis, Haſlerig,, Hampden, Prim, and 
Stroud, - Five ' Membcrs; of 'the Lower Houſe, 
af.;High ' Treaſon: and! after: the” Parliament 
tt24: Voted, out- the Biſhops' from- the. Houſe 
of; Peers, they. purſued eſpecially ro. things 
in,.their: ; Petitions! to; His Majeſty ," the one 
was, that the.King-would declare who were'the 
perſons that adviſed--him, ro go as/.he +did)'ro 
the - Parliament-Hotife' +to , apprehend . them; 
and+,chat. he - would Jeave them to''the''Par- 
liament to. receive condipn/ puniſhment 3 and 
this: they did--to ſtick. upon His Majeky the 
diſhonour of Deſerting-his Friends, ''and be- 
traying them iQ his Enemies: the gther was, 
351 thar 
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that be. would allow a, Guard our of the Ci- 
ty of London to be commanded by the Earl 
of -Eſex.; for which they pretended they 
could not elſe fir in ſafety, which pretence 
was. nothing but an, upbraiding of His Majze- 
ſy for , coming to Farliament, better accome 
panied, than ordinary to ſeize, the faid five fe» 
ditious Members. | | 
B, I ſte no reaſon in petitionirg for a Guard, 
they, ſhould determine it to the City of Loxdex 
in particular, and the Command by name to the 
Earl of Eſ{e.x, unleſs they meant the Kirg ſhould 
underſtand jr. a Guard againſt himſelf, 
£, Their meaning was, that- the King 
ſhould underſtard it ſo, and as (I verily bes 
lieve ) they meant he ſhould take it as an af- 
front ; and the King himſelf urderſtarding ir. ſo, 
denied to grant it, though he were willing ; if 
they could not otherwile be ſatisfied, ro Com- 
mand ſuch a Cuard to wait upon them, as he 
would be reſponſible for to God Almighty, 
Beſides.chis, the City of Londow petition'd 1 
King ( put upon it, no doubr, by ſome Mem- 
bers of the Lower Houſe) to put the Tewer 
of Loxdon into the hards of perſons of Truft, 
meaning ſuch as the Parliament ſhould a 
prove of, And ſo appoint a Guard for the ſafety 
of His Majeſty ard the Parliament. This method 
of bringing petitions in a Tumultary Manner by 
great Multitudes of Clamorous people, was or- 
dinary. with the Houſe of Commons, whoſe An» 
bition eonld never have been ſerved by way of 
Prayer 
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Prayer and Requeſt, without extraordinary rer- 
ror. 

After the King had waved the proſecution 
of the Five Members, but denied to make 
known , who had adviſed Him to come in per- 
ſon to the Houſe of Commons , they queſtion- 
ed the Attorney Genera}, who, by the King's 
Command, had Exhibited the Articles againſt 
them , and voted Him, 4 Breaker of the Privi- 
ledge of Parliameut. And no doubt had made 
him feel their Cruelty, if he had not fpeedily 
fled rhe Land. 

About the end of 7annary, they made an 
Order of both Houſes of Parliament, to pre- 
veat the going over of Popiſh Commanders into 
Treland; not ſo much' fearing that, as that by 
this the King Himſelf chooling his Coniman- 
ders for that Service, might aid Himſelf out of 
Trelznd againſt the Parliament, But this was no 
great matter , in reſpect of a Petition they 
fent His Majeſty about the ſame time, that is to 
ſay, about the Twenty ſeventh, or Twenty 
eighth of 7anwary , 1641. wherein they deſi- 
red, in etfect, the abſolute Sovereignty of 
England , thougl by the name of Sovereighty 
they challeng'd” it not, whilſt the King was 
living ; for to the End that the Fears and Dan- 
gers of this Kingdom might be removed , and” 
the miſchievous Deſigns of thoſe who are Ene- 
mies to the Peace of, it, might” be prevented, 
they pray that His Majeſty would be pleaſed 
ro put forthwith, 

: Firſt, 
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Firſt, The Tower of Londev, 

Secondly , All other Forts. 

Thirdly , The whole Militia of the Kingdom 
into the hands of ſuch perſons as ſhould be re- 
commended to him by both the Houſes of Par- 
lament. 

And this they ſtile a neceſſary Petition. 

B. Were there really any ſach Fears and Dan- 
gers generally conceived here? or did there a 
pear any Enemies at that time with fuch Defhgas 
as are mentioned in the Petition. 

A. Yes, but no other fear of Danger, but 
ſuch as diſcreet and honeſt Men might juſtly 
have of the Deſigns of the Parliament it ſelf, 
who were the greateſt Enemies to the Peace of 
the Kingdom that could poſſibly be. *Tis alſo 
worthy obſerving, thar this Petition began with 
theſe words, Moſt Graciow Sovereign ; fo ftu- 
pid they were, as not to know , that he that is 
Maſter of the Militia , is Maſter of the King=- 
dom, and conſequently is in poſſefſion of a moſt 
abſolure Sovereignty. The King was now at 
Winſor, to avoid the Tumults of the Com- 
mon People before the Gates at Whitehall , to- 
gether with the Clamors and Afﬀronts there the 
Ninth of February ; after he came to Hamprow 
Court, and thence went to Dover with the 
Queen , and the Princeſs of Orange his Daugh- 
rer, Where the Queen , with the Princeſs of 
Orange , embarked for Holand , but the King 
returned to-Greenwich', whence he ſent for the 
Prince 
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Prince of Wales , and the Duke of York, and (© 
went with them towards York. 

B. Did the Lords join with che Commons in 
this Petition: for rhe! Militia? 

A. It appears ſo by the Title, but I believe 
they durſt not but do it; the Houſe of Com- 
mons took. :them but for a Cypher, Men of 
Fitle onely ,- without real power, but they 
. were 'very much miſtaken ;, for the Houſe of 
Commons never intended rhey ſhould be ſharers 
M It, 

 B. What Anſwer made the King to this Pe- 
cition 777." 

A, That 'when He ſhall know the Extent of 
Power: which is- intended - ro be eftabliſhed in 
thoſe perſons, whom they deſire to be the 
Commanders of : the Militia in . the ſeveral 
Counties, and likewiſe ro what time it ſhall be 
limited ; that no Power ſhall be Executed by 
His Majeſty alone , without the advice of Par- 
tiamenr , then he: will declare that ( for the ſe- 
curing them from all Dangers or Jealouſies of 
any) then His Majeſty will be content to pur 
mto all the places, both Forts and Militia in the 
feveral Counties, ſuch perſons as both the Hou- 
ſes of Parliament ſhalt either approve , or re- 
eommend nnto him, ſo that they: declare be- 
fore unto His Majeſty, the names of the per- 
fons whomithey approye, or recommend, un- 
Feſs ſuch perſons. ſhall be nam'd ,/ againſt whom 


he' ſhall have juſt and unqueſtionable Excep- 
Hons. B, What 
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B. What Power ? For what Time? And to 
whom. did the Parliament grant A. the 
Militia ? 

4. The ſame. Power whick 'the King had 
before planted in his Lientenants, and his Depu- 
ty-Licurenants in the ſeveral Counties,and with- 
out other limitation of rime;but their. own plea- 
ſure. 

B, Who were the Men that had this Bower 2 

. There is a Caralogue of them Printed, 
ry: are very-many, and moſt of them Lords ; ; 
nor is it neceſſary ro have them nam'd., for ro 


name them, is'(in-my opinion). to brand them 


with the mark. of Dylloyalcy,or of Folly. When 
they had made. a Caratogue of them, they ſent 
it ro the King with a new Petition for the Mi- 
litia, 

Allo preſently after they ſent a Meſſage to His 
Majeſty, praying - Him to leave the. Prince at 
Hamptou Court ; . but the King granted nei- 
ther, 

B. Howſoever it was well done of them to 
gertHoſtages (if, they could ), of the King,be- 
fore; He went. from them. 

A. In the meantime, to raiſe Mony, for the 
redacing of Ireland, the Parliament -invited 
Men to- bring in Mony by, way of Adyenture, 
accgrding to 'thefe Propoſitions. 

Firſt, : That two. Millions, and, five huodred 
thouſand Acres of Land in Ireland, ſhould be aſ- 
ſigzed to the, Adyengurers in this proportion, 


\\ 
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For an Ad-, 


200 la—— 1000 Actes'ih V!/ter. 
00 /,—— 1000 ACTES In Conavpht, 
venitute of - hyo {.-— 1660 Acres In Adrmſlery. 
16,600 /=-—19oo Acres in Lewyfter. 


* 


All arcofding t6 Prgliſh Meaſure, and conſiſt- 
ing of Meadow, arable and profitable Paſture, 
Rogs, Woods, and Barren Mountains, being caſt 
mM over and above. 

Secondly , A Revenue whs reſtre'd to the 
Ctuwh, ftoth r 4, to 3 4; on every Atre, 

Terdly, Thar Commiſfions ſhould be Tent 
by the Parliament, to er6& Mannors , ſettle 

aſtes and Cotymons, thaintaih preaching Mini- 
ſitfs, ro tttate Corpotations, and _ to regulate 
Plantations, The reſt of the Propoſitions cot- 
cern only the 'rimes and manner of payment of 
the Suns ſubfertbed by the Aﬀdverruters 4 and 
to thoſe Propofittons His Majefty ufſenred,bat t6 
the Petition for the Militia, His Majeſty denied 
His AAFgr. 
© B. Vf He had nor, 1 ſhould have thought it a 

- x Wonder. Whar did the Parliatttent after 

is | 
"A. They feric Him another Peticfon., which 
was ptefertred to Him 'when He was at Theoba/ds, 
in his way to 'Zdrk; herein (they tell Him 
ity, Thar wniltſs He be pIedſcd to afſare 'thom 
by *H5fe _—_ then fert; rt Be world! ſpre- 
dily #pply Hs Royul Hifetie vb th: ſut isf.itbion of 
their jormer Deſires, they ſhall be forc'd , for om 
; Sa T3 
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Saſety of Hu Majejty aud His Kingdams, to diſe 


by of the Militia by the Ambarity of both How- 
es, Orc. 


They Petition'd His Majeſty alfo, to ler the 
Prince (tay at St. fawes's, or ſome other of His 
Majeities Houſes near London, They tell him al- 
ſo, That the Pewer of Ra:fong, Ordering and Dif- 
poſing of the Militia, cannot be granted to any Cor- 
poration, without the Authority and Conrſeut of 
Parliament, Aud theſe Parts of the Kingdom, 
that have put themſelves into a pefizre of Defence, 
have done nothing therein, but by divettion of both 
Houſes, and what us juſtifiable by the Laws of this 
K ing dom, 

BZ. What Anſwer made the King to this ? 

A. It was putting of themfelves into Arms, 
and under Officers,ſfuch as the-Parliament thould 
approve of. 

Fourthly, They Vored that His Majeſty ſhould 
be again defir'd, that the Prince might continue 
abour London. 

Laftly, They Voted a Declaration to be ſent 
to His Majeſty by both the Honſes, wherein 
they accuſe His Majeity of a deſign of akering 
Religion, though nor directly Him, but them 
thac-counſel'd Him ; whom they alſo accus'd of 
being the Inviters and Fomenters of the Scorch 
War, and Fratfners of the Rebeſlion in Jreland. 
And epbraid the King agam, for atculing the 
Lord Kimbolton, and the Five Members; and of 
being privy to the purpoſe of bringing, up His 
Army, whieh was-rais'd againſt the Scots, to be 

+ Hg employ'd 
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employ'd ajaiaſt the Parliament; To which: His 
Majeſty teplied from Newmarket... 

Whereupon it was Reſolv'd by both Houſes, 
That its this Caſe. of extreant Danger, and-of His 
Aajeſt ies: Refnſal, the Ordinance -agreed npon by 
bot h Hoitſes, for the Militia,gerls oblige the People 
by the Fundamental Laws\of thu: Kingdom. And 
alſo:that mwhofocver ſhould execnte any Power. over 
"the Militia, by colour of any Commiſſteon of Liehr 
zenancy, without Conſent of both" Houſes of Par- 
liament, ſhall be accounted a Diſturber of the Peace 
of. the K:zgdom. 

Whereupon :His Majeſty ſent'a; Meſſage ro 
both Houſes from Hazingdon, Requiring QObe- 
dierce tothe Laws Eſtabliſhed, and Prohibit ing all 
Sutjetts, upon pretence of their Qrdinance,to Exe- 
cute any thing concerning the Militia, which 5s/not 
by thoſe Laws warranted, 

Upon. this the Parliament Vote, a ſtanding to 
their former Vates ; as alfo,Thar nhben the Lords 
and Commons in Parliament, which us the Suprewpe 
Conrt, of. Fudicature in the Kingaom,' ſhall declare 
what the Law: of the: Land 4, to' have this not 
ouly queſtioned, but . comragitted, ts a high Breath 
of: the Privpledge of Parkamert, ' 

B. | thought .that he-that; makes the Law, 
ought r69-declare What the Law is-;: for what 3s 
- elie ro make a' Law, bur; to. declare, what it 

; {o that:they have-taken from the King nor 
wo the Militia. but: alſo bhp. Legillauve 
FOWer. 94177 } 
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' A. They. have ſo. But I make” account the 
Legiſlative Power ( and indeed all. Power pol- 
ſible ) is contain'd in the Power of ithe Mi- 
liria. | X 
- After this. they; ſeize ſuch Mony'as was: doe 
to His Majeſty upon the Bill of Tunnage and 
Poundage, and ,upon -the Bill of Subſidies, that 
they might diſable /him/every way they poſſibly 
could. They ſent Him alſo many other contu- 
metious Meſſages and:Petitions/after His :coming 
to'7ark,, amongſt which one was, ' That whereas 
the Lord Admiral, by indiſpoſit ton'of| Body, could 
or: command the Fleet in Perſon, 'He would be 
pleaſed to give iAnthority to the Earl of Warwick 
to ſupply his place z when they knew' the» King 
had pur Sir fohw Pennington in. it before. * 

B. To what End: did rhe King /entertain fo 
many Petitions; Meſſages, Declatations, and 'Re- 
monſtrances,and 'vouchfafe His Anſwers to them, 
when He could not chooſe but'clearly:tee they 
were refolvid to take from Him His R6yal'Pow- 
er, and conſequently His Life 2: For it could not 
{tand with their ſafety, ro let either Him or His 
[ſoc live, after; they had done Him 10 great In- 
juries, " 

A. Beſides this, the Parliament: bad-at the 
tame time aCommittec relidingar York: ,' to ſpie 
what His Majefly did,-and to ,inform+ the Par- 
liament thereof z and allo ro hinder:rhe King 
from gaining the People of that-County .to: His 
Paity: tw that when His Majeſty was Courting 
the Gentlemen there, the Committee was Inſti- 

L 3 gating 
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gating of the Yeomanry agaioft him. ; to which 
alto the Miniſters did very much contribute, fo 
that the King loft his opportunity at York. 

B, Why did not the King ſeize the Com- 
mitree inte his hands, or drive them out of bis 
Town 2 

A, I know not; bur I believe, he knew che 
Parliament had a greater Parry than he, not only 
in Yorks hire, bur atfo in Terk. 

Towards the End of Aprit rhe King , upon 
Perition of the People of Zorkshire, to bave the 
Magazine of Hull ro remain ſtill there, for the 
greater ſecurity of the Northern Parts,thought 
fic to rake it into his own hands. He had a little 


before. appointed Governor of the Town the 


Earl of Newcaſtle , but the Townſmen having 
been already corrupred by rhe Parliament, refu- 
ſed to receive him, bur refus'd not to receive 
Sir Fohn Hotham, appointed ro be Governor by 
the Parliament. The King therefore coming be+ 
fore the "Town, Guarded only' by a few of his 
own Servants, end a few Gentlemen of the 
Country thereabouts, was deny'd Entrance by 
Si fobn Hothams that ſtood npon! the Wall ; for 
which AC, he preſently cauſed Sir fohn Hotham 
to be proclaim & Traytor, and fent a Meſſage to 
the Parljamebr,requiring Juſtice ro be done upon 
the ſaid Horham, and that the Town and Magi- 
zine might be delivered into his hands, 

To whick the Parliament made no Anſwer, but 
inſtead thereof publiſhed anorher Declararion, 
im which they omitted nothing of their former 
Slanders 
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Slanders againit His Majelttes Government, but 
inſerred certain Propoſitions declarative gf their 
own pretended Right, viz. 


I. That. whetſaever they decleve 10 be Law, 
ought not to be queſtion'd by the King. 


IT. That no Precedent can be Limits, to bound 
their Proceedings, | 


III. That a Parliament, for the Publickh Good, 
may diſpoſe of any thiiig wherein the King or Sub- 
jet hath a Right ; and that they , without the 
King, are this Parliament, and the 7udge of this 
Publick Gaod, and that the King's conſent is not 


neceſſary. 


I'V. That no Member of either Houſe ought to 
be troubled for Treaſon, Felony, or any ather Crime, 
unleſs the Cauſe be firſt Lronght before the Parlia- 
ment, that they may judge of the Fatt, and give 
leave to prozeed, if they ſee Cauſe. 


V. Toat the, Sovereign Power reſides in both 
Houſ-s ; and that the King ought to have no Ne- 


gative Voice. 


V I. Toat the . Levying of Forces againſt the 
Perſonal Commanas of the King, ( though accom- 
paned with his preſence) #8 mat Levying Way 
again(t the King, but the Levying of War againſt 
hs Politique Perſon, viz. his Laws, &C. 

4 VIL 
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VII, That Treaſon cannot be'tammiitted agaiuſt 
his Perſon, otherwiſe than as be © 5intruſted with 
the Kingdom, and diſcharges that Truſt ; and that 
they have 4 Power to jrdge, whether he hath aiſ- 
charged his Truſt, or not, \ * 


V I HH. That .they may. «poſe of the. King, when 
they w:ll. vu 


B, 'This-is plain-dealing,' and wichout'hvpc- 
criſie z © Could the City of * London ſwaliow 
this ? 

A. Yes, and 1 more too; if need:be 3 Lordou 
(you know ):thas a great'Rellyy but no polare 
nor taſte of Right and Wrong. 

In the Parliament Roll of Henry | V. amongſt 
the Anicles of the Oath the King-ar his 'Corara- 
tion rook; there 18 one runs thus": 

Concedes {nſtas Leges & Conſuetndines efſe tex 
nendas, & promites p.r te ear efſe protegendas, 
ad honore m Des corroboraridas 'quas Fulgn eleger 
rift, 

Which-the Parliament urged for their Legiſl1- 
tive Authority; and therefore: interpret os 
Vulgws elcgirit, which the People ſhall chooſe ; 
as if the King ſhould ſwear to protect and cor- 
roborate Laws before they were made, whether 
they be Good'or Bad : whereas-the words ſ1g- 
nifie no more, but rhat he ſþaf] prorett and carr 
roborare ſucks Laws, as they haye::chofen ; that 
is to ſay, the Acts of Parliament then in being. 
. Ard 
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And in- the Recor.ls of the. Exchequer +it is 
thus, Will you grant to. bold, and keep the Laws, 
aud rightful Cuſtoms, which the Commonalty of this 
our Kingdom have ? And will” you defend and 
vprold them, &c ? = 

And.this was the Anſwer His Majeſty made to 
that Point, ; | 
.\' B. Ithink-bis Anſwer very full and clear ; but 
if the words were to be interpreted in the orher 
ſenſe,” yet. L ſee no reaſon. why. the King ſhould 
be bound to ſwear to them; for Henry LV, came 
to the Crown by the Votes of a Parliament,not 
much inferior in wickedneſs to this Long Parlia- 
ment, that Depoſed and Murdered their Lawful 
King, ſaving that it was not the Parliament it 
ſelf, but che. Uſurper that murdered King 
Richard I 1. 

A. About a week after, in the beginning of 
May,the Parliament ſent the King anotherPaper, 
which chey ſtiF'd, The Humble Petition and Ad- 
vice of -both Howſ:s : Containing Nineteen Pro- 
poſitions, which when you ſhall hear, you ſhall 
be able to judge what Power they meant ro 
leave to the King, more than to any of his Sub- 
jects. The firit of them is this ; 


I. That the Lords, and other of His Majeſties 
Privy Council, aid all grcat Officers of State, both 
at heme and abroad,ve put ſrom their Imployments, 
and from his Council , ſave only ſuch as ſhould be 
approved of by roth Houſ:s oj Parliament ; and 
hoe p4t into their places, but by approbation of the 


ſaid 
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faid Houſer. And that ai Privy Conneillors tabs ay 
Oath for the due Execnution of their places, in ſuch 
form as ſhall be agreed npon by the ſaid Hoxſes. 


_ I I. That the great Afﬀairs of the Kingdens be 
Debated, Refobt'd and Tranſafted only in Partia- 
ment z and ſuch as ſhall preſume to do ay thing to 
the contrary, to be reſerv'd to the Cenſiwe-op' the 
Parliament ; and fach other Matters of State as 
are proper for His Majefties Privy Comneil, ſhall be 
Debated and Concladed by ſuch as ſhall from time 
to time be choſen for that place by both Houſes of 
Parliament, And that no Publick AF concerning 
the Aﬀaits of the Kingdom which are proper for 
his Privy Conncil, be efteemed valid, as procetding 
from the Rojal Anthority, unleſs it be done by. the 
Advice aid. Conſent of the Major pert of the 
(Conmcal, aiteſted under their Hands ; and that the 
Corncil be not more than 25, nor Liſs than 15 ; aud 
that when a Councillors place falls, it ſhall nov be 
Sepplicd, without the Aﬀſent of the Major part of 
the Corncil z3 and that ſuch Choice alſe ſhall be 
7aid, if the next Parliament after confirm it not, 


I I. That the Lord High Steward of England, 
Lord High Conſtable, Lord Chancellor , or Lerd 
Keeper of the Great Seal, Lord Tre:furer , Lord 
Privy Seal, Earl Marſhal, Lord Admiral Wards 
of the Cinque Ports, Chief Governor of Ireland, 
Chancellcy of the Exchequer, Maſter of rhe Wards, 
Secretaries of State, Two Chief 7r:ftices and Chicf 
Baron, be always choſen with the Approbation of 


beth 
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both Houſes of Parliament ; and in the Intervals 
of Parl.ament, by the Major part of the Privy 
Connc il. 


IV. That the Government of the King's Cbil- . 
dren ſhall be committed to ſuch as both Howſes ſhall 

approve of ; aud in the Intervals of Parliament, 

(»ch as the Privy Council ſhall approve of, that the 

Servants then about them, againſt whom the Hou- 

ſes have juſt exception, ſhoula be remov'd, 


V. That no Marriage be concluded, or treated 
of, for any of the K ings Coildren,without conſent of 
Parliament. 


VI. That the Laws in force againſt 7eſuitr, 
Prieſts, and Popiſh Recuſams,be ſtrittly put in exe- 


C#H10N, 


VII. That the Votes of Popiſh Lords in the 
Houſe of Peers be taken away; and that a Bill be 
paſſed for the Education of the Children of Pa- 
piſts in the Proteſt ant Religion, 


VIII. That the King will be pleas'd to reform 
the Church-Government and Liturgy, in ſuch man- 
ner as both Honſes of Parliament ſhall adviſe, 


I X. That he wonld be pleaſed to reſt ſatufied 
with that courſe the Lords and Commons have ap- 
pointed for ordering the Militia, and recall bis Des 
clarations and Proclamat ions againſt it, 

X. 


146: 


vX; Taat ſuch Members as have been put ont of 
any Place or Office ſince this Parliament began, may 
be reſtor'd, or have ſatis\ ation, 


© X[.Thatiall Privy Councillors aud Judges take an 

Oath, the form whereof ſval beragreed on, and ſet- 
ted by Att, of Parliament , for the maintaining the 
Petition of. Right; and of certain Statmtes\ mad: by 
the Parliamem:. 


X [ I. 'Taat all the Fudger and Officers placed by 


Approbat ion ef: bath” Houſes of Parliament , m ay 


held th:ir places quamiiu bene ſe gefſerinr, 


XI IL That the uftice of Parliament may paſs 
apon ail Delinquents, whether they be. within th: 
K ir:gdom, or fl:d out of it ; and that all perſons ci- 
ted by either Huuſe of Parliament, may appear aid 
«bide the Cenſure of Pariiament., | 


XI V..Taat the General Pardon offered by hit 
Alaj:fty, be franted, with ſuch Exceptions as ſhall 
be adviſed by both Honſ:s of Parliament, 


B, Whata fpightful Article was this ?- A!l rhe 
relj proceeded . from Ambition, which many. 
times we!l-narur'd men are ſubject ro ; bnt this 
proceeced from an inhumane and devyilith cru- 
city, 


A, XV, Toat the Forts and Caſiles be pat un- 
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der the: Command of ſuch Perſons, 45 with the Ap- 
probation: af the Parliament the King ſhall appoint, 


X V. l. That the extraordinary Guards about the 
King be-giſcharged, and for. the ſutawre.none 4 aiſed 
but accorarrg to the Law, in caſe of: atlual Rebel» 


lion or I nvaſion, 


B.: Methinks theſe very Propoſitions ſent to 
the King; are an actual Rebellion, .. 


A.X VI L That His Majeſty enter Into.4 more 
ſtrift Alliance with the United Provinces , and 
other Neqpbbonr-Proteſt ant Protces and States, 


X V L 11. That His Majeſty be pleaſed by Aft of 
Parliament, to'Clear the Lord Kimbolton, ara rhe 
Five Memwers of the Honſe of Commons, in ſuch 
manner, as. that ſuture Purliaments may be ſecur'd 
from the conſequence of evil Precedent, 


X I X. That H#, Majeſty be pleaſed to. paſs aBilt 
for reſtraining Peers, made hereafter from ſulting 
or Votang it Parliament, unlels they be admitted 
with conſeut of bothi\ Hoſes of Parliament, Tut 
Propeſut tons; granted, they promiſe 10 app; thing» 
ſelves 19: regulate His Uajeſties Reyenue 10 his bef 
AAUALI DAE, aud. to: ſettle it to the ſnpport of his 
kojyat Nepnity, 4n; Honour ard Plenty ; and alſo to 
put the Jon. of Hull ito ſuch bands asHiz Majee 
ft; Stall appeiity walr £01 jew of : Parijament, 


nit gs 
B, Is 
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B. Is not thac to pur it into ſuch hands as His 
Majeſty ſhall appoint by the conſent of the Pe. 
ritioners, which is no more than to keep it in 
their hands, as it is ? Did they want, or think 
the King wanted common ſenſe, ſo as not to 
perceive that their promiſe herein was worth 
nothing ? 

A. After the ſending of theſe Propoſitions to 
the King,and HisMajeſties refuſal to grant them, 
they began on both ſides ro prepare for War,rhe 
King raiſing a Guard for his Perſon in Yorkshire, 
and the Parliament thereupon having Vored, 
That the King intend:d to make Way «pon his 
Parliament, gave Order for the Muſtering and 
Exerciſing the People in Arms, and publiſhed 
Propoſitions to imvite and encourage them to 
bring in either ready Money or Plate, or to pro- 
miſe under their hands ro maintain certain num- 
bers of Horfe, Horfemen and Arms, for the de- 
fence of the King and Parliament, ( meaning by 
King, as they had formerly declar'd, not his 
Perſon, bur his Laws ) promiſing to repay their 
Money wich Inrereſt of 8 /. in the hundred, and 
the valne of their Plare with x2 d. the ounce for 
the faſhion. On the other ſtde the King came to 
Nottingham, and there did ſer np his Standard 
Royal, and fent our Commiſſioners of Array to 
call thofe to him, which by the ancient Laws of 
England were bound to ferve him in the Wars, 
Upon this occaſion rhere paſſed divers Declarati- 
ons between the Kmg and Parliament concerning 
the Legality of this Array, which are roo long 
to cell you at this time, B, Nor 
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B, Nor. do 1 deſire to hear any Mooting 
about this Queition,for I think that general Law 
of Sulms Popeli,and the Right of defending hime 
{f againſt thote rhat had raken from him the 
Soverciga Power, are ſufficient to make Legal 
whatſoever he ſhculd do, in order to the reco- 
very of his Kingdom, or the puniſhing of the 
Rebels. 

A. In the mean time the Parliament raiſed an 
Army, 8nd made the Earl of Efex General 
thereof; 'by which Act they declar'd what they 
meant formerly, when they Periticn'd the King 
for a Guard, ts be commanded by the {aid Ear] 
of £fex. And now the King ſends our his Pros 
clamations, farbidd mg Obedience ro the Orders 
of che Perliament concerning the Militia ; and 
the Parliament ſend out Orders againſt the Exe- 
cutrons of the Gommilſtons of Array ; hitherto 
( though it were a War before ) yet there was 
no Blood ſhed, they hor at one another nothing 
but Paper, 

$, Ll underſtand now how the Parliament de- 
ſtroy'd rhe Peace of the Kingdom,and how eali- 
ly, by the help of feditious Presbjteriau Minz- 
ſters, and of ambirious ignorant Orators , they 
reduced the Government into Anarchy ; but 4 
bblieve it will be a þarder rask for thean to briag; 
in Peace again,and ſertle the Government <ither 
tn themielves, or in any other Governor,or form 
of Government ; for granting thar they obrain'd 
the Victory in this War, they muſt be behokdiog 
for ir t6 the Valor, good Condutt, ori & 
rao 
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thoſe ts whom they'give the Command of their 
"Armies, eſpecially ro the General, whoſe *go0d 
Tacceſs will, without doubt, bring. with it- the 
Jove and admiration of the Soldiers 3 10-'rhar it 
will be in his power either to take the Govern= 
ment apon himfelf, or to place it where ' hitnſelf 
thinks good. In which Caſe, if he-take- ir not to 
himſelf, he will be thought a Fool ; and if he do, 
he ſhall be ſure ro have the Envy of his ſubor- 
dinate Commanders, who will look for a ſhare 
either in the preſent Government, or inthe Suc- 
ceſſioti to it; for they will ſay, has he obrain'd 
this Power by his own without our Danger, 
Valor and Council ? And muſt we be his Slaves, 
whom we have rhus frais'd ? Or is nor there as 
much Juſtice on oar ſide againſt him, as was on 
his ſide againſt the King ? 

A. They will and did. infomuch that rke rea- 
fon why Cromw:l, after he had gotren into his 
own hands the abſolute Power of Englana, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, by the Name of Protector,did 
never dare to rake upon him the Title of King, 
nor was ever able to ſertle it upon his Children, 
his Officers would *not ſutfer ir, as pretending 
after his death ro ſaecced him ; nor would the 
Army conſent fo. 1e becauſe he had ever decla- 
red to them igaihſt he Government of a'Single 
Perſon. 
© B, But 't6-returh* to-the King, What Means 
had heto/pay 7 What Provifion had he to Arm , 
ady-Mens to Levy #n Ariny, able to reſiſt the 
Ktity of the. Parliament, maintained by rhe 
COON grear 
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oreat Purſe of the City of 'London, and Contri- 
butions of almoſt all the Towns Corporate in 
England, and furniſhed with Arms as fully as 
they could require ? 

A. Tis true, the King had great diſadvanta- 
ges, and yet by little and little he gor a confide- 
rable Army, with which he fo proſpered, as to 
grow ſtronger every day, and the Parhtiament 
weaker, till they had gotten the Scorch with an 
Army of 21000 Men to come into Eng/zud to 
their aſſiſtance ; but to enter into the particular 
Narrative of what was done in the War, I have 
not now time. | 

B. Well then, we will talk of that at next 


meeting. 
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BAY Reta the Preparations on: both 
my ſides for War, which when I conſi- 
dered by my ſelf, I was mightily puzled, to find 
opt. what pofſibiliry there was for the King to 
equal the 3 ance in ſuch a_ courſe, and what 
hapes He had gf Money ,, Men', Arms , For: 
rined Flices, Shipping Councit,and Military Of- 
Beck, Tulficient for fuch an Enterprize againit 
the. Parliament, that had Men and Money as 
much at Command, as the City of London, and 
other Corporation Towns were able to furniſh, 
which was more than they needed. And for the 
Men they ſhould fer forth for Soldiers, they 
were almoſt all of them ſpightfully bent againſt 
the King, and his whole Party, whom they rook 
to be either Papiſts,or Flatterers of the King, or 
that had deſign'd to raiſe their Fortunes by the 
Plunder _of the. Ciry , and other Corporation 
Towrs ; and though I believe not that they 
were more valiant than other Men, nor that 
they had fo much experience in the War,as to be 
accounted good Soldiers ; yet they had that in 
them, which in time of Batte] is more condu- 
cidg to Victory than Valor,and Experience bath 
together, and that was Spight, 

And for Arms, they had in their hands the 
chief Magazines, the Tower of London , and 
K ing ſton 
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Kingſton upon Hull , beſides moſt of Powder 
and Shot thar lay in ſeveral Towns, for the uſe of 
the Trained Bonds. 

Fortified places there were not many then in 
England, and moſt of them in the hands of the 
Parliament, 

The King's Fleet was wholly in their Com- 
mand, under the Earl of Warwz:ck ; Councillors 
they needed no more, than ſuch as were of their 


own Body, ſo that the King was every way in- 


ferior to them, except ir were perhaps in Offi- 
cers, 

A. I cannot compare their chief Officers for 
the Parliament, the Earl of Eſex (after the Par- 
liament had Voted the War ) was made General 
of all their Forces, both in Englaid and Ireland, 
from whom, all other Commanders were to re- 
ceive their Commitlions, 

B. What moved them to make the Earl of 
Eſſex General ? And for what canſe was the Earl 
of Eſſex ſo difpleafed with the King,as to accept 
that Office ? 

A, I do not certainly know what to anſwer to 
either of thoſe Queſtions, but the Earl of Eſſex 
had been in the Wars abroad, and wanted nei- 
ther Experience, Judgment nor Courage to per- 
form ſuch an undertaking z and beſides that, you 
have heard, (I believe) how great a Darling 
of the people, his Father had been before him ; 
and what Honour he had gotten by the ſucceſs of 
his Enterprize upon Cales, and in ſome other 
Military aCtions, 

M 2 To 
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To which-I may add, Thar this Earl himſelf 
was not held by the People ro be ſo'igreat a Fa- 
vourite at Court, as that they might not truſt 
him with their Army againſt the King, and by 
this you may perhaps conjecture: the cauſe for 
which the Parliament made choice of him for 
General. 

B. But why did they think him diſcontented 
with the Court ? 

, Iknow not that, nor indeed that he was 
ſo; he came to Court as other Noblemen did, 
when occaſion was to wait upon the King , bur 
had no Office till a little betore this time, to 
oblige him to be there continually ; but I be- 
:Jieve verily,that the unfortunateneſs of his Mar- 
riage, had ſo diſcountenanced his Converſation 
with Ladies, that the Court could be his proper 
Element, unleſs he had had ſome. extraordinary 
favour there, to balance that calamity for parti- 
cular diſcontent from the King, or intention of 
revenge for any ſuppoſed diſgrace, I think he 
had none ; nor that he was any wayes: addicted 
to Presbjteriau DoCtrines, or other Fanatick Te- 
nets in Church or State, ſaving only that he was 
. carried away. with the ſtream, ( in a manner ) 
. of the whole Nation, to think that Exgland was 
not an abſolute, but a mixt Monarchy, not con- 
Aidering that the Supreme Power mult alwayes 
.be abſclure, whether ir be in the King, or in the 
Parliamenc. 

B, Who was General of the Kings Army ? 


A. Nore 
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A. None yet but Himſelf, nor indeed had He 
yet any Army bur there, coming to him at that 
time two Nephews, the Princes Repert and 
Maxrice; He put the Command of His Horſe 
into the hands of Prince R»perrt, a Man then 
whom no man living has a berter courage, nor 
was more aCtive and diligent in proſecuting his 
Commilſion ; and though but a young Man then, 
was not without experience in the conducting of 
Soldiers, as having been an Actor in part of his 
Fathers Wars in Germany. ; 

B. But how would'the King find money to 
pay ſuch an Army as was necellary for Him, 
3gainit the Parliament ? 

A. Neither the King nor Parliament had 
much money at that time in their own hands, 
but were fain to relie upon the Benevolence of 
thoſe that took their parts, wherein (I confeſs) 
the Parliament had a mighty. great advantage z 
thoſe that helped the King in that kind, were 
only Lords and Gentlemen, which not appro- 
ving the proceedings of the Parliament , were 
willing to undertake the payment every one of 
a certain number of Horſe, which cannot be 
thought any very great aſſiſtance, the perſons 
that payed them being ſo few ; for other Mo- 
nies that the King then had, I have not heard of 
any but what he borrow'd upon Jewels in the 
Low-Conuntries ; whereas the' Parliament had a 
very plentiful Contribution, not only from Lon- 
don, but generally from their Faftion in all 
other places of England, upon certain Propofiri- 

M 3 Ons, 
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ons, ( ppbliſhed by the Lords and Commons in 
Fame 1642. ) at which time they had newly 
Vored,lhar the King intended to make War up- 
en them, for bringing in of Money or Plate, tro 
maintain Horſe and Horſemen, and to buy Arms 
for the preſervation of the Publick Peace, and 
for the defence of the King, and both Houſes of 
Parliament ; for the Re-payment of which Mo- 
ney and Plate, they were to have the Pablick 
Faith, 

B. What Pablick Faith is there, when there 
is no Pabl:ick ? What is it that can be call'd Pub- 
bck, na Civil War, without the King ? 

A. The Truth is, the Security was nothing 
worth, but ſerv'd well enough to gull thoſe ſedi- 
tiousBlockheads that were more fond of change, 
than either of their peace or profir, having by 
this means gotten Contributions from thoſe that 
were the well-atieCted ro their Cauſe,they made 
uſe of it afterwards, to force the like Contribu- 
tion from vihers ; for in November following, 
thev made an Ordinance for Aſſefſing alſo of 
thoſe that had not Contributed then, or had 
Cuntributed, but not proportionably to their 
Eſtates. And yer this was contrary to what the 
Parli-ment promiſed and declar'd in the Propo- 
Grions themiclves ; for they declar'd in the firſt 
Propoſition, That no mans Aﬀettion ſhould be 
menſured by the proportion of hs Offer, ſo that he 
expreſſed hi: geod wall to the Service in any proper- 
tion whatſoever, 


Beſides 
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Beſides this, in the beginning of March fol- 
lowing, they made an Ordinance to Levy week- 
ly a great Sum of money upon every County, 
City, Town, Place and Perſon of any Eſtate Bl 
moſt in England; which weekly Sum ( as may 
appear by the Ordinance it ſelf, printed and pub- 
liſhed in March 1642, by Order of both Hou- 
ſes ) comes to almoit 33000 /. and conſequent- 
ly to above 179000 /. for the year. They had, 
beſides all this, the Profits of the King's Lands 
and Woods, and whatſoever was remaining un- 
paid of any Subſidy formerly granted Him, and 
che Tunnage and Poundage uſually received by 
the King, beſides the profit of the Sequeſtration 
of great perſons , whom they pleas'd to vote 
Delinquents , and the profits of the Biſhops 
Lands, which they took ro themſelves a year, 
or a little more after. 

B. Seeing .then the Parliament had ſuch ad- 
vantage of the King in Money, Arms, and mul- 
titude of Men,and had in their hands the King's 
Fleer, I cannot imagine what hope the King 
could have either of Victory (unleſs He reſign'd 
into their hands the Sovereignty, or ſubſiſting : } 
for | cannot well believe He had any advantage 
of them either in Councillors, Conducts , or in 
the Reſolution of his Soldiers. 

A. On the contrary,I think He had alſo ſome 
diſadvantage in that; for though He had as good 
Officers at leaſt as any then ſery'd the Parlia- 
menx, yet I doubt He had not fo uſeful Council 
as was necellary. And for His Soldiers, though 
M 4 they 
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they were Men as ſtout as theirs, yet becauſe 
their Valor was not ſharpned ſo with Malice, as 
theirs was of the other ſide, they fought not ſo 
keenly as their Enemies did, amongſt whom 
there was a great many London Apprentices, 
who, for want of experience 'in the War, would 
have been' fearful enough of death and wounds 
approaching viſibly in glictering Swords, bur for 
want of judgment ſcarce thought of ſuch a death 
as comes inviſibly in a Buller, and therefore 
were very hardly to be driven out of the Field. 

B, Bur what fault do you find in the King's 
Councils, Lords, and other Perſons of Quality 
and Experiepce ? 

A, Only that fault which was generally in 
the whole Nation, which was, That they thought 
the Government of England was not - an abſo- 
Jute, but a mixt Monarchy ; and that if the King 
ſhould cl-arly ſubdue this Parliament, that His 
power would be what He pleaſed, and theirs as 
little-as He pleaſed, which they counted Tyran- 
ny:- This opinion, thoogh ir-did nor leflen their 
endeavors ro gain the Victory for the King ina 
Batte], when' the Batre] could not be av vided, 
yet it weakned their endevvors to' procure him 
an abſuiate' Victory in rhe War. And for this 
cauſe, notwitl, ſtanding rhat'they ſaw that the 
Parljamichr wes firmly refolv'd to- take all King- 
ly power whatlyever out of His Hands, ver their 
Council to th& King was upon all occaſions to of- 
fer'Propdfitiviis'to rhem of Titeary and Accom- 
modatioo, and ro make ard publiſh Declarations 

. which 
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which any: Man might eaſily - have foreſeen 
would be fruitleſs ; and not only fo, but alſo of 


oreat diſadvantage to thoſe Actions by which the 
King was to recover His' Crown, and preſerve 
His Life; for it rook oft the courage of the beſt 
and' forwardeſt -of his Soldiers -that lookt for 
great benefit out of the Eſtates of the Rebels;in 
caſe they could ſubdue them, bur none at-all-if 
the buſinefs ſhould be ended by a Treaty, 

8. And they had reaſon, for a Civil War never 
ends by Treaty, without the Sacrifice of thoſe, 
who were on both fides the ſharpeſt. You know 
well enough: how things paſt the Reconciliation 
of Auguſtus and Anton: in Rome, But I thought 
that after they once began to Levy Soldiers one 
againſt another, that they would not any more 
have return'd of either tide ro Declarations,'or 
other Paper War, which if it could have done 
any good, would tave done it long before this, 

A. But ſeeing the Parliament continued wri- 
ting, and fer forth their Declarations to the 
People againſt the Lawfulneis of the King's 
Commitſtion of Array, 2nd ſent Petitions to the 
King as fierce and rebce!lious as ever they had 
done before, demanding of_him, That he-would 
disband his So!diers,, and come up to the Parlia» 
menr, and leave thoſe whom the Parliament cal- 
led Delinquents, ( which were none but the 
King's beſt Subjects ) to their Mercy , and paſs 
ſuch Bills-as rhev ſhouid 2dviſe Him. Would you 
not have the King ſet forth Declarations and 
Proclamations, againit the Ilegality of their 
Ordinan- 
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Ordinances, by which they. Levied, Soldjers 
again him, and anſwer thoſe inſolent Petitions 
of theirs ? 

B. No, it had done him no good. before, an& 
therefore was not likely to do him any after- 
wards ; for the Common People, whoſe hands 
were-to decide the Controvertie, underitood nor 
the Reaſons of either Party ; and for thoſe that 
by Ambition were once ſet upon the Enterprize 
of changing the Government, they cared not 
much whar was Reaſon and Juſtice, in the Cauſe, 
but what Strength they might procure, by re- 


ducing the multitude with Remonſtrances from ' 


the Parliament- Houſe, or by Sermons in the 
Churches ; and to their Petitions, I would not 
have had any anſwer at all more than rhis, That 
if they would disband their Army,and put them- 
ſelves upon his Mercy, they ſhould find Him 
more Gracious than they expected. 

A. Thar had been a gallant anſwer indeed, if 
it had proceeded from Him after ſome extraor- 
dinary great Victory in Battel, or ſome extraor- 
dinary aflurance of a Victory at laſt in the whole 
War, 

B. Why , what could have hapned to Him 
worſe, than at length He ſutfered, norwithſtand- 
ing His gentle anſwer,and all His reaſonable De- 
Clarations ? 

A. Nothing, bur,who knew that ? 

B. Any Man might ſee, that He was never 


like to be reſtor'd 80 His Right without Victory, 


and ſuch His Statutes being known to the _ 
ple, 
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ple, would have brought to His aſhiſtance many 
more hands, than all the arguments of Law, or 
force of Eloquence,couched in Declarations,and 
other Writings, could have done by far ; and I 
wonder what kind of Men they were, that hin- 
dered the King from taking this Reſolution. 

A. You may know by the Declarations 
themſelves, which are very long, and full of 
Quotations of Records, and of Caſes formerly 
Reported, that the Penners of them were ei- 
ther Lawyers by Profeſſion, or ſuch Gentlemen 
as had the ambition to be thought ſo. Beſides, 


' told you before, that thoſe which were then 


likelieft to have their counſel asked in this buſi- 
neſs, were averſe to abſolute Monarchy, as alſo 
to abſolute Democracy,or Ariſtocracy; all which 
Governments they eſteemed Tyranny, and were 
in love with Monarchy, which they us'd to 
praiſe by the name of mixt Monarchy,though it 
were indeed nothing elſe but pure Anarchy : and 
thoſe Men whoſe Pens the King moſt us'd in 
theſe Controverſies of Law, and Politick, were 
ſuch (if I have not been miſinformed ) as ha- 
ving been Members of this Parliament, had de- 
claim'd againſt Ship-money, and other Extra- 
Parliamentary Taxes, as much as any : but when 
they ſaw the Parliament grow higher in their 
demands, than they thought they would have 
done, went over to the King's Party, 

B. Who were thoſe ? 

A. It is not neceſlary to name any Man,feeing 
I bave undertaken only a ſhort Narration of the 
Follies 
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Follies and other Faults of Men during this 
trouble, but not (by naming of. perſons)to give 
you or any man elle occaſion to eſteem them the 
lefs, now that the Faults on all ſides have been 
forgiven. | 

B. When the Buſineſs was brought to this 
heighth; by levying of Soldiers, .and {eizing on 
the Navy, Arms, and other Proviſions. on both 
ſides, that no Man was ſo blind, as not to ſee 
they were in an eſtate of War one : againſt ano- 
ther, why did not the King ( by Proclamation 
Or Meſſage) according to His undoubted Right, 
Difiolve the Parliament, and thereby diminiſh 
in ſome part the Authoriry of their Levies, and 
of other their unjaſt Ordinances ? 

4, You have forgotten that I told you that 
the King Himſelf, by a Bill that He paſled at the 
lame time when He palled the Bill for the Exe- 
cution for the Earl of Srrafford, had given them 
Authority to -hold the Parliament , till they 
ſhould by conſent of both Houſes diſialve them- 
ſelves : If therefore He had by any Proclama- 
tion or Meſſage to the Houſes diflolv'd them, 
ttzey would, to their former Defamations of His 
Majeſties ations, have added this, That He was 
a Breaker of His Word, and not only-in Con- 
teinpr of Him, have continued their Sefſion, but 

«lo have made advantage of it, to the increaſe 
"my \trengthoing of their OWNn Party, 

Would not the King's raiſing of an Army 
3g inſt them, be interpreted as a purpoſe to dil - 
lulve them by force ? And wag it not as great 4 
breach 
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breach of -promiſe to ſcatter; them by force, as 
to dillolve' them by Proclamarion:2? Beſides , I 
cannot conceive. that the paſſing'ef that Act was 
otherwiſe/intended than conditionally, fo long as 
they ſhould not ordain any thing contrary ro the 
Sovereign Right of the King, which . condition 
they had already. by many of their Ordinances 
broken; and; I think, that'even by the Law of 
Equity, which is the unalterable Law of Na- 
tore, a man that has the Sovereign Power can- 
not, if he would, give away the right of any 
thing which is neceliary for him to retain,for the 
good Government of his Subjects;-unleſs he do 
it in expreſs wards, ſaying, That he will have the 
Sovereign Power no longer ; for the giving away 
that which by conſequence only draws the So- 
vercignty along with-it, jis not ( I think ) a giv- 
ing away of the. Sovereignty, but an error, ſuch 
as work nothing but an invalidity in the Grant it 
ſelf. And tuch was the King's paſſing this Bill, for 
the continuing of the Parliament, as long as the 
Two Houſes pleas'd. But now that the War was 
reſolv'd on,» on both ſides, what needed any 
more diſpute | In writings ? 

A, I know not what. necd they had, but on 
both ſides they thought it needful to hinder one 
another as, much as they could from levving of 
Soldiers, and therefore the King did ſet forth 
Declarations in Print; to make the people know 
thar they ought nor to obey the Othicers of the 
new Militia ſet up by Ordinance ct Parliament, 

and 
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and alſo to let them ſee the Legality of His own 
Commiſſions of Array ; and the Parliament on 
their part did the like, to juſtifie ro the people 
the ſaid Ordinance, and to make the Commiſion 
of Array appear unlawful, 

B. When the Parliament were Levying of 
Soldiers, was it not lawful for the King to Levy 
Soldiers, to defend Himſelf and His Right, 
though there had been no other Title for ir, but 
His own preſervation, and that the name of 
Commiſſion of Array had never been heard 
of ? 

A. For my part, I think there cannot be a 
better Title for War,than the defence of a Man's 
own Right, but the People at that time thought 
nothing lawful for the King to do, for which 
rhere was not ſome Statute made by Parliament. 
For the Lawyers, I mean the Judges of the 
Courts of Weſtminſter, and ſome few others, 
though but Advocates, yet of great Repuration 
for their skill in the Common Laws,and Statutes 
of England, had infetted moſt of the Gentry of 
England with their Maxims and Caſes prejudg'd, 
which they call Precedents, ard made them 
think ſo well of their own knowledge in the 
Law, that they were of this occaſion to ſhew it 
againſt the King, and thereby to gain a Reputa- 
tion with the Parliament, of being good Pa- 
triots, and wiſe Stateſmen. 

B. What was this Commiſſion of Array ? 


A, King 
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A. King Wiliam/rhe Conqueror had gotren 
into his hands by Victory, all the Lands in 
England, of which he diſpoſed ſome part, as 
Foreſts and Chaces for his own Recreation, and 
ſome 'part ro Lords and Gentlemen, that had af- 
ſiſted hitm, or were to affiſt'him it the Wars; uÞ- 
on which he laid a charge of ſervice in bis Wars, 
ſoine With mote Men, and ſome with lefs, ac- 
cording to'the Lands'he bad given themghete- ' 
by, when the 'King ſent Men unto them with 
Commiſſion toe make uſe of their Service, 'they 
were obliged ro'appear with'Arms, and to ac- 
company the King 'to the Wats, for a cettain 
tine at their own Charges, and fuch wefe the 
Commiſſions by which this King did then'make 
his Levies, 

B, Why then was it not Legal ? 

.A. No doubt but it was Legal, but what did 
that amount to with Men that were already re- 
ſolv'd to acknowledge for Law, nothing that 
was againſt their deſign of aboliſhing Monarchy, 
and placing a ſovereign and abſoJure Arbitrary 
power in the Houſe of Commons. 

B, To deſtroy Monarchy, and ſet up rhe 
"Houſe of Commons, are two Buſineſſes. 

A. They found it ſoat Jaſt, bur did nor think 
it fo' then, 

'B. 'Let us come now to 'the Military 
wer. 

_ "A. I intended” only' the Story of their In- 
Juſtice, Ithpudefce *und Hypocriſie ; M—_ 
or 


2166 "Chr 'Vittozp. df the;> 
for the proceeding:of the: War, I refer you to 
the. Hiltory thercof, written at large in Ex- 

iba itt botugub oil 1 T: | 

I ſhall only /make- uſe of ſuch a Thread: as is 
neceifary for theffilling\up: of ſuch Knavery, and 
Folly:alſo, as I ſhall: obſerve in -their'.ſeyeral 
Actions. 11 | Ty 1 0::0w 1 

- From York: the Ring-went to Hull, where, was 
' -His Magazine -of:; Arms: 'for the Narthers Parts 
of 'Evgland,totry if they would admit-Him; the 
Parliament had made Sir -7ohn Hothaw Goyernor 
of the Town, who cauſed the Gates tv/ he ſhut, 
and preſenting himſelf upon the walls, flatly de- 
nied:Him entrahce ; for: which the King cauſed 
him to: be.proctaim'd ' Traytor, and ſenc a Mef- 
ſage to the Parliament, to know if they,.ownd 
the Attions ? |: >; | | 1441 

_ B, Upon whar grounds ? , | 

A. Their pretence was this, That neither this, 

-nor any-other Town in England was otherwile 
= Kings, than in Truſt. for the People of Eng- 
and 


B. But what - was that to. the Parlia- 
ment ? PO 27K 
A, Yes, fay they; for. we are the Repreſenta- 
"tive of the People of - England. | 
B, I cannot ſee the force of this Argument: 
We repreſent the People ; Ergo, all, chat- the 
People has is ours : The Mayor of Hull did re- 
preſent the King, Is therefore all the King had 
1n Hull the Mayor's? The People of England 
=_ 


e 
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may be repreſented with Limitations; as to de- 
liver a Petition, or the like, does it follow, that 
they who deliver the Petition, have Right to all 
the Towns. in. England ? When began this Parlia- 
ment to be a Repreſentative of England ? Was 
it not November 3. 1640? Who, was It the day 
before that had the Righr ro keep the King our 
of Hull, and poſſeſs ir for themſelves ? For 
there was then no Parliament, whoſe was Hull 
then ? | 

A. I think it was the King's; not only be- 
cauſe it was called the King's Town upon Hull, 
but becauſe the King Himſelf did then and ever 
repreſent the Perſon of the People of England. 
If He did not, who then did, the Parliament ha- 
ving no Being ? 

B. They might perhaps ſay, the People had 
then no Repreſentative. 

A. Then there was no Commonwealth , and 
conſequently all the Towns of Exgland being 
the Peoples, you and I, and any Man elſe, might 
have put in for his ſhare. You may ſee by this, 
what weak People they were, that were carried 
into the Rebellion, by ſuch weak reafoning as 
this Parliament uſed ; and how impudent they 
were , that did put fuch Fallacies upon 
them, 

B, Surely they were ſuch, as were eſteem'd 
the wiſeſt Men in England, being upon that ac- 
count choſen ro be the Parliament, 


N A. And 
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A. And were they alſo efteem'd the wiſeſ 
Men of Ezyland, that choſe them ? 

B. 1 cannot tel] that ; for I know it is uſyal 
with the Frecholders in the Connrties , 'and the 
Fradeſmen in the Cities and Burroughs to 
chooſe, as near as they can, ſuch as are moſt re- 
pugnanr to the giving of Subſidies, 

A, The King in the beginning of Auyaſt, af- 
rer He had ſunimon'd Hz!,and tryed ſome of the 
Counries thereabour, what they. would do for 
Him, fer vp His Standard at Nortirgham , but 
there came not in thither Men enough ro make 
any Army ſufficient to give Batrcl to the Earl of 
Eſſex. | 

From thence He went to Shrewsbary, where 
He was quickly furniſhed ; and appointing the 
Earl of Lirf'y to be General, He refolv'd to 
march,towards London, 

The Earl of E/ex was at Worceſter with the 
Parliament Army, making no offer to ſtop Him 
in His paſſage, bur as ſoon as He was gone by, 
marched'clofe afcer Him, 

The King therefore, rv avoid being incloſed 
herweef rhe'Army of the Earl of Efex,and the 
Ciry of” Loxdey, rurned t50n him, and gave him 
Rttel ar Edge: bit ; where, though He got not 
an intire Victory, yet He had the better,if either 
hid che'berrer ; and had cettainly the fruir of a 
ViQtory, wh'th was to march on, in his intended 
way towards Zoxdoz, in which the next morning 
He, took Banbrry Calile,and from thence went to 
Ox ford, 
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Oxford, and thence to Brentford, where he gave 
a great Defear-to Three Regiments of the Par- 


al liaments Forces, and ſo return'd ro Ox- 
le ford. 
I B. Why did not the King go on from Brent- 


ford ? 

A, The Parliament, upon the firſt notice of 
the King's marching from Shrewsbzry, cauſed a!l 
the Trained Bands, and the Auxiliaries of the Ci- 


TY ty of Londen ( which were fo frighted , as to 
ur} ſhuc up all their ſhops ) to be drawn forth ; {6 
Ke thar there was a complete and numerous Army 
of ready for the Earl of Efcx, that was crept into 
London juſt ar that time ro head ir, and this was 
TY it thar made the King retire ro Oxford. 
he In the beginning of February, after Prince Re- 
0} p:re took cha b from the Parliament, with 
many Priſoners, and many Arms, for it was new- 
he ly made a Magazine. And thus ſtood the buſineſs 
my berween the King's, and the Parliaments For- 
), I ces. 
_ The Parliament in the mean time, cauſed a 
'©C I Line of Communicarion to be inade about Lox- 
he dn, and the Suburbs, of 12 miles in compaſs,and 
"my conſtiruted a Committee for che Alforiation, and 
"wr the putting into a poſture of defence the Coun- 
her ties of Efex, Cambridge, Suffolk, and ſome 
a others; and one of tholt Commilſioners was 
Jed Oliver Cremwel, from which employment he 
ns j came to his following greatneſs. 


N 2 B, What 
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B. What was done, during this time,in other 
Parts of rhe Countrey ? | 

.4. In the Weſt, the Earl of Stamford had the 
employment of putting in execurion the Ordi- 
nance of Parliament for, the Militia ; and Sir 
Ralph Hopton, for the King, executed the Com- 
mitſion of Array. Between thoſe two-.. was 
fought a Batrel at Z:iſcard in Cornwal, where Sir 
Kaiph Hopton had the Victory,and preſently took 
a Town called Salraſh, with! many Arms , and 
much Ordnance, and many Priſoners. Sir William 
Waller in the mean time ſeized Wincheſter and 
Chicheſter for the Parliament, | 

In the North, for the Commiſſion of Array, 
my Lord of Newcaſtle ; and for the Militia of 
the Parliament, was my Lord Fairfax. My Lord 
of Newcaſtſ: took trom the Parliament Tad- 
caſter, in which were a great part of the Parlia- 
ments Forces for that County, and had made 
himſelf, in a manner, Maſter of all the North, 
about this rime, thar is to (ay, in Febreary ; the 
Queen landed at Barlingron,and was conducted by 
my Lord of Newcaſtle,and the Makquis of Mom 
troſs, to York; and not long after, to the King. 

Divers other little advantages, beſides theſe, 
had the King's Party of the Parliaments in the 
Norrh, 

There hapned alſo between the Militia of the 
Parliament, the Commiſſion of Array in Staf- 
fordſkire, under my Lord Brook for the Parlia- 
ment,and my Lord of Northampton for the King, 
great 
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great contention , wherein both theſe Com- 
manders were ſlain; for my Lord Brook beſieg- 
ing Lichfield-Cloſe , was kilPd with a ſhot , not- 
withſtanding which they gave not over the 
Siege, till they were Maſters of the Cloſe. But 
preſently after my Lord of Northampton be- 
fieged it again for the King, which,to relieve, 
Sir William Brereſton, and Sir fohn Gell, advanced 
towards Lisficld,and were met at Heopton-heath 
by the Earl of Northampton, and routed,the Earl 
himſelf was flain, but his Forces with Victory 
return'd to the Siege again ; and ſhortly after 
ſeconded by Prince Rzpert, who was then abroad 
In that, Countrey, carried the place, 

Theſe were the chicf Actions of this year 
164», wherein the King's Party had not much 
the worſe, 

B. Bur the Parliament had now a better Ar- 
my, inſomuch thac it the Earl of Eſex had im- 
mediately followed the King to Oxford. ( not 
ver well fortified ) he might, in all likelikood, 
have taken ir ; for he could nut want either Men 
or Ammunition , whereof the City of London 
(which was wholly at the Parliaments devotion) 
nad ſtore enough. 

A. I cannot judge of that ; but this is mani- 
feſt, conſidering the eſtate the King was in at his 
firſt marching from York , when He had neither 
Money, nor Men, nor Arms enough, to put Him 
n hope of Victory, that this year ( take it alto- 
gether ) was very proſperous, 

N 3 B. But 
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B, But what great Folly or Wickedneſs do 
vou obterve in the Parliaments Aftions for this 
firſt year ? 

A, All that can be faid againſt them -in that 
point, will be excus'd with the pretext of War, 
and come under one Name of Rebellion, ſaving 
that when they ſummoned any Town, it was al- 
wayes in the Name of the King and Parlia- 
ment, 

The King being in the contrary Army , and 
many times beating them from the Siege , I da 
not ſee how the right of War can juſtifie ſuch 
Impudence as that. But they pretended that rhe 
King was alwayes vertually in the Two Houſes 
of Parliament making a diſtinftion between His 
Perſon Natural and Politique, which made the 
Impudence the greater, befrdes rhe folly of it : 
For this was but 2n Univerſity Qnibble \, ſuch as 
Boyes make nſe of, in maintaining (1n the 
Schools ) ſuch Tenets as they cannot otherwiſe 
detend. 

In the end of this year, they ſbllicited alſo 
the Scars to enter Ernglara, with an Army to ſup- 
preſs the power of the Earl of New caſtle in the 
North, which was a plain Confefſton, that the 
Parliament Forces were at this rime inferior t0 
the Kings; and mot Men thought, that if the 
Earl of \Vewcaſtl> had then marched South- 
ward, and joired his Forces with the Kings, that 
moſt of the Members of Parliament would have 
tled out of En2/ad, 

In 
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In the beginning of 1643. the Parliament ſee- 
ing the Earl of Neweaſtic's power: in the North 
grown formidable , ſent ro the Scots, to hire 
them to an Invaſion of England ; and (to'Com- 
pliment them'in the mean time} made a Cove- 
nant among themſelves, ſuch as the Scors beiore 
had made againſt - Epiſcopacy, and demoliſhed 
Croſſes, and Church-windows, -( ſuch as had in 
them any Images of Saints) throughout all 
England. 

Alſo in the middle of the year, they made a 
Solemn League with the Nation, which was cal- 
led, The Solemn League and Covenant. 

B. Are not the Scots as properly to be called 
Foreigners, as. the /[riſb ? ſeeing then they perſe- 
cured the Earl of Straffora, even to death, for 
adviſing the King to make uſe of 1r:ſþ For- 
ces againſt the Parliament ; with what face 
could they call in a Scotch Army againſt the 
King ? - 

A. The King's Party might eaſily here have 
diſcern'd their deſign, to make themſelves abſo- 
lute Maſkkers of the Kingdom, and to dethrone 
the King, 

Another great Impudence, or rather a Beſtial 
Incivility it was of theirs, That they Voted the 
Queen a Traytor, for heiping the King with 
ſome Ammunition, and Engl;fo Forces , from 
Holland, 

B. Was it poſſible that all this could be done, 
and Men not (ce that Papers and Declarations 
N 4 muſt 
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muſt be uſeleſs ? And thar nothing could ſarisfie 
them, but the Depoſing of the King,and ſerting 
up of themſelves in His place. 

A. Yes, very poſſible, for who was there of 
them, though knowing that the King had the 
Sovereign Power, that knew the Eftenrial Rights 
of Sovereignty ? They dreamt of a mixt Power 
of the King and the Two Hovſes, That it was a 
divided Power, in which there could be no 
Peace, was above thtir underſtanding, therefore 
they were alwayes urging the King ro Declara- 
tions,and Treaties, (for fear of ſubjeQAing them- 
ſelves to the King in en abſolute obedience) 
which increaſed the hope and courage of the 
- Rebels, but did the King little good ; for rhe 
People either underſtand not,or will not trouble 
themſelves with Controverſies in writing, but ra» 
ther by his compliance by Meſſages, go away 
with an opinion; - Thar the Parliament was likely 
to have the Victory in the War. 

Beſides. ſeeing that the Perners and Contri- 
vers of thoſe Papers, were formerly Members 
of the Parliamenr,and of another mird,and now 
revolted from the Parliament, becauſe they 
could nor bear that ſway in the Houſe which 
they expeQted, Men were apt to think, they be- 
lieved not -whet they write: 

As for Military Actions ( to begin at the 
Hezd-quarters ) Prince Rzp:rt took Brinnin- 
gram, a Garifon of the Parliaments, 


In 
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In 7#ly, after che King's Forces had a great 
Victory over the Parliaments near. Devizes on 
Roundway-down , where they took 2000 Pri- 
ſoners, four'Braſs- Pieces of Ordnance, 28 Co- 
lours, and all their Baggage. ' And ſhortly after 
Briſtol was ſurrender'd to Prince Rapert for the 
King ; and the King Himſelf marching into the 
Welſt,rook from the Parliament many ether con- 
ſiderable places. 

But this good fortune was not a little allay'd, 
by His befieging of Gloceſter, which, after it was 
reduc'd to rhe Jaſt gaſp, was reliev'd by the Earl 
of Eſſex, whoſe Army was before greatly waſt- 
ed, but now recruited with Train'd Bands , and 
Apprentices.of London. 

B. It ſeems nor only by this, but alſo by ma- 
ny Examples in Hiſtory, That rhere can bardly 
ariſe a long or dangerous Rebellion, that has not 
ſome ſuch overgrown City,with an Army or two 
in its belly, ro foment it. 

A. Nay more, thoſe great Capital Cities, 
when Rebellion is upon pretence of Grievances, 
muſt needs be of the Rebel Party, becauſe the 
Grievances are bur Taxes to which Cirtizens,thar 
is Merchants, whoſe profeſſion in their private 
gain are naturally mortal Enemies, their onely 
glory being, ro grow exceſſively rich, by the 
wiſdom of buying and ſelling, 

B. But they are ſaid to be, of all Callings,the 
moſt beneficial to the Commonwealth,by ſetting 


the poorer ſort of people on work, 
A, That 
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A. That is to ſay, by making poor people ſell 
their Jabour to them at their own: prizes, ſo that 
poor people, for the moſt part, might get a betr- 
ter Living by working in Pr:dewe/,than by ſpin- 
ning, weaving, and. other ſuch labour as they can 
do, ſaving that by working flightly, they may 
help themfelves a little, to the diſgrace of our 
Manufacture, And as moſt commonly they are 
the firſt Encouragers of Rebellion, preſuming in 
their ſtrength ; ſo alſo are they, for the moſt 
part, the firſt to repent, deceiv'd by them that 
command their ftrength. 

Burt to return to the War : Though the King 
withdrew from Glocefter, yet it was-not to flie 
from, but to fighr wich the Earl of Eſex,which 
preſently after He did at NVewbary, where the 
Battel was bloody, and the King had not the 
worſt, unleſs Cirenceſter be put into the Scale, 
which the: Earl of Eyex had in his way a few 
days before ſurpriz'd. 

But m the North and the Weſt the King had 
much rhe better of the Parliament; for in the 
North, at the beginning of the year, May 29.the 
Earls of Newcaſtle and Cumberland defeated the 
Lord Fairfax ( who commanded in thoſe Parts 
for the Parliament) at Brambam-movr, which 
made the Parliament to haſten the aſſiſtance of 
the Scots. 

In 7»ne following,the Earl of Newcaſtle rout- 
ed Sir Tzomas Fairfax ( Son to the Lord Fair 
fax ) upon Adderton-heatn, and in puny of 

them 
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them to Bradfard, took and kill'd 2000 Men, and 
the next day rook the Town. and 200@ Priſoners 
more, (Sir Thomas himſelf hardly eſcaping }) 
with all their Arms and Ammunition z and be- 
ſides,this made the Lord Fairfax quit Hallifax, 
and Beverly. 

Laſtly , Prince Rupert reliev'd Newark, be- 
ſieged by Sir Fohn Melarum, for the Parliament, 
with 7000 Men, whereof 1000 were ſlain , the 
reſt upon Articles dcparted,leaving behind them 
their Arms, Bag and Baggage, 

To balance in part this ſucceſs, the Earl of 
Mancneſter, whoſe Lieutenant General was Ols- 
ver Cromwel, gor a Victory over the Royalilts 
near Horn-Caſtle, of which he flew 400, rook 
800 Priſoners, and 1000 Arms, and preſently af- 
ter took and plundered the City of Lin- 
col. | 
In the Weſt, Hay 16. , Sir Ralph Hopton at 
Stratton in Devonſhire, had a Victory over the 
Parliamentarians, Whereia he took 1700 Pri- 
ſoners, 13 Braſs Pieces of Ordnance , and all 
their Ammunition, which was 70 Barrels of Pow- 
der, and their Magazine of their other Proviſi- 
ons in the Town. 

Again at Lanaſdown, between Sir Ralph Hop- 
ton, and the Parlamentariaus under Sir William 
Waller, was fought a fierce Battel, wherein the 
Victory was not very clear on cither ſide, faving 
that the Parliamentarians might ſeem to have 
the better, becauſe prefently after Sir William 
Waller 
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Waller follow'd Sir Ralph Hopton to Devizes in 
Wiltſhire, though to his coſt ; for there he was 
overtiffown, as I have already rold you. 

After this, the King in Perſon marched 
iato the Weſt, and took Exerer , Dorceſter 
Barnſtable, and divers other places , and had 
He not at His Return beſieged Glocefter , and 
thereby giving the Parliament time for new 
Levies, *twas thought by many He might have 
routed the Houſe of Commons. But the end of 
this year was more favourable to the Parliament; 
from January the Scots entered England, and 
Aarch the firſt croſſed the Tyre ; and whilſt 
the Earl of Newcaſtle was marching to them,Sir 
Thomas Fairfax gathered together a conſiderable 
Party in Yorkshtre, and the Earl of Mancheſter 
from Lyn advanced towards York ; ſo that the 
Earl of Newcaſtle having two Armies of Rebels 
behind him, and another before him, was forced 
to retreat to York, which thoſe three Armics 
joining preſently beſieged, and theſe are all 
the conviderable Military Actions in the year 
1643. 

In the ſame year the Parliament cauſed to be 
made a new great Seal, the Lord Keeper had 
carried the former Seal ro Oxford : Herevpon 
the King ſent a Meſſenger ro the Judges at Weſt- 
izsf:er, to forbid them ro make nſe of it ; this 
Mei;enger was taken, and condemn'd at a Coun- 
cl of War, and Hang'd for a Spie ? 

F, Is that the Law of War ? 

A.l 
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A. I know not : But, it ſeems, when a Sol- 
dier cornes into the Enemies Quarters, without 
addrels, or notice given to the chief Comman- 
der, that it_is preſum'd he comes as a Spice, 

The ſame year, when cercain Gentlemen at 
London received a Commiſſion of Array from 
the King, to Levy Men for His Service in that 
City, being diſcover'd, they were Condemn'd, 
and ſome of them Executed, This Caſe is not 
unlike the former, 

B. Was not the making of a new great Seal a 
ſufficient proof that the War was raiſed, not to 
remove evil Councillors from the King , but to 
remove the King Himſelf from the Govern- 
ment ; what hope then could there be had in 
Meſſages and Trearies ? 

A, The Entrance of the Scots was a thing 
unexpected to the King, who was made to be- 
lieve by continual Letters from His Commiſſio- 
ners in Scotland, and Duke Hamilton , that the 
Scotch never intended any Invaſion. The Duke be- 
ing then at Oxford, the King ( aflur'd that the 
Scorch were now entered ) ſent him Prifoner ty 
Pendennts Caſtle in Cornwal, _ | 

[n the beginning of this year 1644. the Earl 
of Newcaſtle being ( as I told you ) beſieged 
by rhe joint Forces of the Scots, the Earl of 
Mancheſter, and Sir Thomas Fairfax, the King 
ſent Prince Rupert to relieve the Town, and as 
ſoon as he could, to give the Enemy Batrel 
Prince Rapert paſſing through Lancaſhire, and by 

the 
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the way having ſtorm'd rhe ſeditious Town of 
Bolton, and taken in Srock ford and Leverpodl, 
came to 7ork, 7aly 1. and relieved it, the 2% 
my being riſen thence, to a place called Mar- 
fton-moor, about four miles off, and there was 
fought that unfortunate Battel, that loſt the King, 
in a manner, all the North ; Prince R#perr re- 
turn'd by the way he came, and the Earl of 
Newcaftl: to York , and thence with ſome of His 
Officers over the Sea ro Hamburgh. 

The Honour of this Viftory was attributed 
chiefly to Oliver Cromwel { the Earl of AMan- 
chefter's Lieutenant General ) the Parliament a- 
rians return'd from the Ficld, ro the Siege of 
Tork, which, not Tong afrer, upon honourable 
Articles was furrendred ; not that they were fa- 
voured , but becauſt: the Parliament employ- 
ed not much time, nor many men in the 
Siege. 

B This was a great and ſudden abatement of 
the King's Proſperity. 

A. It wasfo, but amends was made Him for 
Ir within 5 or 6 weeks after ; for Sir William 
Walcr ( atter the Joſs of his Army at Romnd- 
way-down ) had another raiſed for him by the 
City of Le:der, who, for the payment thereof, 
impos'd a weekly Tax of the value of one Meals 
mear opon every-Cirizen. This Army, with that 
of the Earl of E/ex,intended ro befiege Oxford, 
which the King underſtanding, ſent the Queen 
inro the Welt, and marched Him!iclf towards 
Warc:ſter, 
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Worceſter. This made them to divide again, and 
the Ear] to go intro the Weſt, and Walter to pur- 
ſue the King. By this means it fo fell our, that 
both their Armies were defeared z for the King 
curn'd upon Waller,routed him at Copreay- Bridge, 
rook his'Train of Artillery, and many Officers, 
and then preſently followed the Earl of Efex 
into Coruwal, where he had him ar ſuch advan= 
rage, that the Earl h'mſfelf was fain to eſcape in 
a {mall Boar ro Plymourh; his Horſe broke 
chrough rhe King's Quarters by night, bur the 
Infantry were all forc'd to lay down their Arms, 
and upon Conditions. never more to bear Arms 
againit the King, were permitted to de- 
art. 

In Ofober following, was fought a ſecond and 
ſharp Barrel ar Newbery ; for this Infantry ma- 
king no Conſcience of the Condirions made with 
the King, being now come towards Loadon , as 
far as Baſing ſtoke, had Arms pur again into their 
hands ; to whom ſome of rhe Train'd Bands be- 
ing added, the Earl of Efex had ſuddenly ſo 
great an Army, that he attempred the King 
again at Newbary ; and certainly had the better 
of the day, but the night parting them, bad nor 
a complete Viftory. And it was obſerv'd here, 
That no part of the Earls Army fought fo keen- 
ly, as they who had laid down their Arms in 
Cornwal, | 

Theſe were the moſt important Fights in the 
year 1644. and the King was yet (@s both _ 
e 
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ſelf and orhers thought) in as good a condition 
as the Parliainenr, which delpair'd of Victory by 
the Commanders then us'd, therefore they vo- 
ted a new modelling of the Army , ſuſpecting 

the Earl of Eſex,. though I think wrongfully, to 

| be too much a Royaliſt, for not having done fo 
much as they look'd for in this ſecond Battel at 

Newbury, 

The Earls-of Eſex and Mauchefter perceiving 
what they went abour, voluntarily Taid down 
their Commiſſions ; and the Houſe of Commons 
made an Ordinance, That no+ Member of either 
Houſe, ſhould enjoy any Office or Command Milita- 
ry or Civil:1' | | 

With which oblique Blow they ſhook off choſe 
that had hitherto ſerv'd them too well, and yer 
out of this Ordinance they excepted Olzver 
Cromwel, in whoſe Conduct and Valor they had 
very great confidence, ( which they 'would nor 
have done, if- they had known him as well then, 
as they did afterwards ) and made him Lieu- 
eenant General]. 

In the Commiſſion to the Earl of E/ex, there 
was 4 Clauſe 'for Preſervation of His Majeſties 
Perſon; which in this new Commillion was left 
out, though the Parliament ( as well as rhe 
General }. were as yet Presbyterians, 

_ B, Ir ſeems the Presbyrerians allo ( n order 
to their Ends) would faig have had the King 
murdered. 


< 
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- 4. [For my, part,,h, doubt. it, aor fora Right- 
ful King Ji 9g 2p-Uſurping Power, can never. be 
ſufficiently ſecur'd. In this ſame year the Parlia-: 
ment. put £0,death Sir.fobn Horham and, his San, 
for rampering,with,the Earl of Newcaſtle, abour 
the Rendirioncof, FFu/,.. And, Sir Alexander, Ca- 
Tal, far, endeavauring 0 deliver. ,up Plymontb, 
where he,wagGoyenor for the Parliatnent. And. 
the Archbiſhop of, Canerbwry ,, for nothing bur 
t0-pleaſg ghe Seozzy: For the general, Article of 
zoing about £0 dibvery the. Furdamental, Laws 
of, theLynds oa no Acculuriog, bur only. foul, 
wards +, oo; rongs 3 of! T_T AT a. 
They then alſo, vared down the, Book, of 
Common: Prayers,cand ordered. the le of a. Di-, 
reftoryg: which, bad. been:newly compos'd by an . 
Alrmbly of Bre-yrerian Miniſters... _...._ * * 
- They, wers,alſo.zhen, with much ado prevail'd.; 
wich for a;Trepty. ith, the King.,at  Vbriage, 
wherethey, remitted nothing, of their former de-. 
Ms th nt 55G CLE VE(LTQ Oz i loads 7 4 
-The King had, allo ax this rite a Parliament ac, 
Oxford, cogliſting of tuck diſcontented. Members. 
as. had left-the, Hpuſes.at Weſtminſter, but few of 
then bad changed their. old Principles,and there ; 
bore chat Pazhiament was not, moe worth, Nay 
rather, becaule, rhey endeayeur'd. nothing. but. 
Meſlages gp TRSanick » that is, r9.fay, defeating. 
of Soldiers, hope. of; bencfit hy ,the War.,-rhey 
were thought by, moſt, Men rg do the Ring.more. 
kurt/than,goody os nll ob bas tu 32900 
;The year- 4645. was to.che King, very; paſar-. 
' O.. meg 1 SNAKE 4; 
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tunate ; for by the loſs of one great Battel, He 
loſt all Re had formerly gotren, and -at length 
His life. TAN 

The new- model'd Army, after conſultation 
whether they ſhould lay Siege fo Oxford, or 
march Weftward, ro the relief 'of Tawnton (then 
beſieged by the Lord Goring, and defended by 
Blake, famous afterward for his Actions at Sea ) 
reſolv'd for Tannten, leaving/Cromwel to attend 
the motions of the King, though not ſtrong 
enongh to hinder Him. The King upon this ad- 
vantage drew his Forces and Artillery 'out of 
Oxford. This made the Parliament to call back 
their Generaf Fajrfax, and order him'to befiege 
Oxford. The” King it "the mean (time relieved 
Cheſter , * which wag 'beſreged” by Sir Wiltiam 
Brereton , and cbming back; 'took* Leiceſter: by: 
force, a place 'of -great tmportance, and well pro- 
vided of ArtiMfery and Proviſion.” Upon'this ſuc- 
cefs it * was*gefterafly: thought, that the King's 
Party was the ſtronger. The, King Himſelf 
thought'fo, and the Partiament,in a manner,con- 
feſt rhe fame;' by © commanding Fairfax to riſe 
from the Siege; and endeayor to give'the King 
Battef; "for the Sacceflors of the King,'and the 
rreacherons diviſions growing now among them- 
ſelves, liad driyen them'to'relie upon rhe forture 
of 'one day, it which at Naſeby the King's Army 
was utterfy ovettfirown, and' no hope 'Jefr Him 
to rafe-anuthet 4 rherefore tfter rhe Barrel he 
went up and down, doing the Parliament here 
and there Tome threwd' urns, [| btt never tnuch 
increaſing His number, Fairfax 
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Fairfax in the mean time firſt recovered 
Leiceſter, arid then marching into the Weſt, ſub- 
dued it all, except only a few places, forcing, 
with much ado, my Lord Hopton, { upon hono- 
rable Conditions ) to disband his Army,and with 
the Prince of Wales,to paſs over to Scilly,whence 
not-long aſter rhey went to Pars. 

In April 1646. General Fairfax began to 
march back ro:Oxſord, in the mean time Rainſ- 
berrough, who beſieged Weodſtock , had it*ſur- 
render'd. The King therefore, who was now al- 
fo returnd to Oxford, from whence Woodſtock is 
but ſix miles, not doubting bur thar He ſhould 
there by Fairfax be beſieg'd, and having no Ar- 
my to relieve Him, reſolv'd to get away diſgni- 
ſed to the Search Army about Newark, and thi- 
ther he came.the 4th of Afay ; and the Scorch 
Army being upon remove homewards, carried 
Him with them to Newcaſtle, wither He came 
May the 13th. 

B. Why did the King truſt Himſelf with the 
Scots ? They were the firſt that Rebel'd. They 
were Prezbyterians, i. e. cruel, Beſides,they were 
indigent, and conſequently might be ſuſpected 
would ſell Him to His Enemies for money. And 
laſtly, They were too weak to defend Him , or 
keep Him-in their Countrey. : 

A. What could He have done better ? for He 
had in the Winter before ſeat ro the Parliament, 
to get a Paſs for the Dake of Richmond , and 
others, to bring them Propoſitions of. Peace , it 
was denied ; He ſent again, it- was denied again. 
O 2 Then 
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Then He defir'd He might come to them in Per- 
ſon; this alſo was denied. He fent againand again 
to the ſame purpoſe ; bur inſtead of granting it, 
they made an Ordinance, That the Commanders of 
the Militia of London, in the caſe the King ſhould 
attempt to come within the Line of Communicati- 
eu, ſhould raiſe what Force they thought fir ro ſup- 
preſs Tumnlts, to apprebend ſuch as came with 
Him ; 'and to ſecure (1. e. to impriſon ) His 
Perſon from danger. 

If the King had adyentur'd to come, and had 
been impriſon'd, what would the Parliament 
have done with Him 2 They had detbron'd Him 


by their Votes,and therefore could have no ſecu- 


rity while He liv'd, though in Priſon ; je may be 
they would not have pur Him to death by a 
High Court of. Juſtice publickly , but ſecretly, 
fome other way.;;. * - 

B. He thould have attempted to get beyond 
SET. 

.iA; That had: been from Oxford very difficult. 
Beſides,;it was generally believ'd,-that the Scorch 
Army had promis'd Him,that not only His Maje- 
ſty, bur alſo His-Friends- that ſhould: come with 
Him, ſhould be'in their Army ſafe, nor only for 
their Perſons, , but: alſa- for their- Honours and 
Conſciences. *Tis a;-pretty Trick,' when 'the Ar- 
Ty, and .the- particular Soldiers of that Army 
are-ditterent; things; to- make - the Soldiers pro- 
miſe what the, Army means-not ro perform. 

3.. 7#ly 11. the: Parliament ſent their Propoſiti- 
.ons tothe King at Newcaſtle, which Propoſitions 
| they 
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they pretended to be the onely way to a ſetled 
and well-grounded Peace: They were brought 
by the Earl-of Pembroke, the Earl of Suffolk , 
Sir Walter Earl, Sir fobn Hyppeſley, Mr. Goodwin, 
and Mr, Robinſon, whom the King asked,I[f they 
had-power to Treat? And when they ſaid No, 
why they might not as well have been ſent by 
a Trumpeter, The Propoſitions were the ſame 
dethroning ones which they uſed to ſend , and 
therefore the King would not aſſent to them. 
Nor did the Scots ſwallow them at firſt, bur made 
ſome Exceptions againſt them ; only it ſeems,to 
make the Parliament perceive they meant not 
to put the King into their hands gratss ; and fo 
at laſt the bargain was made berween them, and 
upon payment of 200000 |]. the King was put 
into the hands of the Commiſſoners, which rhe 
Eygliſh Parliament ſent down to receive Him, 

BZ. What a vile Complexion hath this Action, 
compounded of feigned Religion, and very Co- 
vetouſneſs, Cowardize, Perjury , - and Trea- 
chery ? 

A. Now the War that ſeemed fo juſt, by ma- 
ny unſeemly things is ended, you will ſee almoſt 
nothing in theſe Rebels, but Baſeneſs and Falſe- 
neſs, beſides their Folly. 

By this time the Parliament had taken in all 
the reſt of the King's Garitons, whereof the laſt 
was Pendennts Caſtle, whither Duke Hamilton 
had been ſent Priſoner by the Ring, 

B. What was done during this time in Tre/aud 
and Scotland ? 

Q x; A, In 
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A, In Treland there had been a"Peace made, 
by Order: from His Majeſty, for a time, which 
by diviſions by the 1r;/ was ill kept; The Popiſh 
Party (the Pope's Nuncio being” then 'there ) 
rook this ro be the 'time for delivering them- 
{elves from their fubjeQtion to the Enpliſh z be- 
ſides, the time of the Peace was now expir'd. 

B. How were they ſubject ro . the Engliſh, 
more than the Exgliſh to the It;fb ? They were 
ſubject ro the King of Eng/and, bur ſo allo were 
the Engliſh to the King of 1reland. 

A. The diftinCtion is ſomewhar too fubtile for 
common underftanding. In Scor/and the Marquis 
of Montroſs, for the King with a-very few Men 
had miraculonfly with Victories over-run all 
Scotland, where many of his Forees: (out of too 
much fecurity ) were permitted to be abſent 
for a while, of which the Enemy having intelli- 
gence, ſuddenly came upon them, and forced 
them to flie back into the High-lands ro recruit; 
where he began to recover {trength, when the 
King commanded him ( being then in the hands 
of the Scots at. Newcaſtle Y todisband, and be 
departed from Scorlayd by Sea, 

| In che. end of the ſame year 1646. the Par- 
liament cauſed the King's great Seal to be bro- 
ken. Alſo the King was brought to Ho/meby, and 
there kept by the Parliaments Commiſſioners, 
and here was an end of that War-2s to England 
and Scotland, but not to Treland. About this time 
alſo dyed the Earl of Eſſex, whom the Parlia- 

ment had diſcarded, 
| B, Now 
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-:B, Nowithat:there was Peace in England, and 
the King :in-Prifon, in. whom was the Sovereign 
Power ? 1,21 

A; The/Right was certainly inthe King, but 
the exerciſe was yet in no body, bur contended 
for, as in a Game at Cards, withour fighting all 
the years 1647. and 1648, between the Parlia» 
ment and Over Cromwe!, Lieutenant General to 
Sir Thomas Fairfax. You muſt know that when 
King Henry 'VIII, aboliſhed the Pope's Au- 
thority here, and took upon him to be the Head 
of the Church, the Biſhops,as they could nor re- 
fiſt him, ſo neither were they diſcontented with 
it. For whereas the Pope before allowed. not the 
Biſhops to claim Juriſdiction in their Dioceſles, 
7ure Divino, that is, of Right immediately from 
God,but by the Gift and Authority of the Pope; 
now that the Pope was outed,: they made no 
doubt but the Divine Right -was in them- 
ſelves, 

After this the City of Geneva,and divers other 
places beyond Sea, having revolted from the 
Papacy, (er up Presbyteries for the Government 
of their ſeveral Churches ; and divers Engliſh 
Scholars thar went beyond Sea, during the Per- 
ſecution of Queen Mary, were much taken with 
this Government ; and at their return in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, and ever ſince, have 
endeavor'd, to the great trouble of the Church - 
and Nation, to ſet up that Government here, 
wherein they might domineer,and applaud their 
own Wit and Learning. And theſe rook upon 

O 4 them 
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them not only-a Divine Right; bur. aſs a Divine 
Inſpiration'z and having- been connived' at; arid 
countenanced ſometimes in their frequent 
Preaching, they 'introduced mary /iſtrange - and 
many pernicious Dottrines ,0ut-domg; the Refor- 
mation (as they pretended both'of” Luther and 
Catvin ) receding from thei former Divinity,'or 
Church-Philoſophy, ( for-Religion Vis another 
thing ) as much' as Lzther and. Calvin had- rece- 
ded from the Pope, anddiltracted their Audirors 
into/a great number of Sects, as Prownſts, Ani. 
baptiſts, Independents, Fifrh- Afunarthyi Men, Qitn+ 
hers, and divers others, all commonly'called by 
t':e name of Faratichs, mfomnch asrhere was no 
10' dangerous an.Enemy' to the Presbyterians, as 
this Brood: of their own hatching!!! , « 

Theſe irere Cromwel's/beft Cards; whereof he 
bad a:very greag:namber:m the Army, and ſome 
in the houſe, wheredf he himſelf; was thought 
one, though he were nothing certain, but apply- 
ng! himſelf always ro the: Faction that wes 
ſtrongeſt, was' of a coſour:like it, There was in 
the Army @ great: number: ( if. not rhe part ) 
tharaimed orily at Rapine, andharing the Lands 
and Goods of their Enemies ;' and theſe alſo up- 
on the opinion:they had of :Cremwel's Valor and 
Conduct, thought:' they could: not any way bet- 
rer arrive ar-their Ends, than by :adhering t0 
him. i & | 

Laſtly, In the Parliament -ir ſelf, though not 
the 234ze7 part, yer a confiderdble:number were 
+ #na::cks, enough to put in doubts,and cauſe 44 
ay 
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lay in the;Reſolutions. of, the Houſe. ; and ſome- 
rimes-alſo by advantages, of a thin.Houle,to.car- 
ry a: Vorte'in favour of Grommwel,as they did upon: 
the 26th of 7uly ; for whereas on the 4th of ay 
precedent, the Parliament had Voted, Thar: the, 
Militia of London ſhould be: in the hanas of. a 
Committee of -Cutiz.ens, whereof the Lord Mayor, 
or the; time being, ſhould'be one. | 
+ Shortly after the /ndependents chancing, to be 
the 94jor, made an Ordinance, whereby it was 
pur into hands more- favourable to the Army. 
The beſt Cards the Parliament had, were the 
City: off London, and the Perſon of the King, 
The General, Sir Toomas, Fairfax., was right 
Presbyteriang but in the hands of the Army, and 
the Army.in the hands of Crowwel, but which 
Party ſhould prevail,depended on playing of the 
Game. Cromwel proteſted iti]] Obedience and Fij- 
delity to the Parliament, but meaning nothing 
leſs, bethought him, and refulv'd on a way to ex- 
cuſe himſelf of all that he ſhould dg to the con- 
trary upon the Army ; therefore he and his Son- 
in-law, Commiſilary General. /reton, as good at 
contriving 2s himſelf,and at ſpeaking and writing, 
detter contrive how to mutiny the Army againſt 
the Parliamenr, To this end they ſpread a whiſ- 
per. throegh the Army, that the Parliament,now 
they had the King, intended to disband them,to 
cheat them of their Arrears, and to fend them 
into [r&/ard, to be deſtroy'd by the 1r:/s. 
The army beirg herewith inrag'd, were taught 
by 
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by Freron to erect © Council among themſelves 
of ro Soldiers'out of -every Troop, and every 
Company to conſult for the-good of the Army; 
and to afſiſt at'rhe Counci! of War, and to*ad- 
viſe for the Peace arid Safery- of rhe Kingdom. 
Theſe were called Adjutators,ſo that whatſoever 
GCromwe! would have ro be done, he needed no- 
, thing to make them to do jt, but ſecrerly ro pur 
itinco the head of theſe Adjutators ; the eſſe 
of the firſt Conſultation, was to' take the King 
from Hotlmeby, and to bring him to the Ar- 
my: . 
* The General hereupon, by Letters to the Par- 
lament, excuſes himſelf and Cromwe!, 'and the 
Body of the Army, as ignorant of the Fatt; and 
that the King came away willingly with rhoſe 
Soldiers that bronughr Him, aſſuring thenv with- 
a), That the whole Army intended "nothing 'but 
Peace, nor oppoſed Presbytery, nor affetted Inde- 
pendency, nor did hold any licentions freedom in 
Religion. | 

B, Tis ſtrange, that Sir 7 homas Fairfax could 
be fo abuſed by Cremwel, as to' believe this 
which he himfe!f-here writes, 

A. I cannot believe that Cornet oyce could 

0 out of the Army with 1000 Soldiers ro fetch 

we King, and neither the General, nor the Lieu- 
tenant- Genera), nor the Body of the Army take 
notice of it; and thar rhe King went willingly, 
appears to be ſalſe,by a Meſſage ſent on purpoſe 
from His Majeſty ro the Parliament, 
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B. Here is Perfidy upon Perfidy, firft the Per- 
fidy of the Parliament againſt the King,and then 
the Perfidy of the Army againſt the Parlia- 
ment.” OE. 
A. This was the firſt Trick -Cromwel play'd, 
whereby he thought himſelf eo have gotten ſo 
great an advantage, that he ſaid" openly, Thar he 
had the Parliamint 111 bis Pocket, ( as indeed he 
had ) and the City roo.' For upon the news of ir, | 
they were borh the one and the other in very 
great. diſorder; 'and the more, becaufe there 
came with ir 4 Remor, that the Army was 
marching up to London. | 

'The King inthe mean rime, till his Reſidence 
was ferled at Hampton Court, was carried from 
place to place,not without ſome oſtenration; bur 
with much more Liberty,and with more Reſpect 
ſhewn Him by far, than when He was inthe 
hands of the Parliaments Commiſſioners ; for 
His own Chaplains were allow'd Him, and His 
Children, and ſome Friends, permitred 'to ſee 
Him : beſides, that He was much Complimented 
by Cromwel, who promiſed Him in a ſerious and 
ſeeming paſſionate manner, to reftore Him to 
His Right againſt the Parſiamentr, 

B. How was he ſure he could do that ? 

A, He was not ſure, but he was refolv'd to 
march up to the City and Parliament, to fer up 
the King again, and be the ſecond Man ; unleſs in 
the attempt he found better hopes than yet he 
had, to make himſelf the firſt Man, by diſpoſle(- 
ſing the Kirg, B, What 
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B. What aſſiſtance againſt-the Parliamerit and 

— City., . could Cromwel: expect from the 
ing? .. 

A. By declaring directly for Him, he might: 

have had all the King's Party, which-were many 


more now ſince His misfortune, than ever they ; 


were before ; for in the Parliament it (elf, there 
were many char had difcoyer'd.the hypocriſie 
and private aims of their Fellows. .Many were 
converted to their Duty , by:their own natural 
Reaſon ; and their Compaſſion . for the *King's 
Sufferings, had, begot generally an Indignation 
againſt the Parliament; fo that if they had been 
by the protection of che preſent Army: broughr 
together; and embodied , Cromwel might have 
done what he. pleas'd in "the firſt place for the 
King, and. in the ſecond for himſelf; but it ſeems 
he meant firſt ro try what he could. do without 
the King, and if that prov'd enough ro rid his 
hands of him. | 

B. What did the Parliament and City do, 
oppoſe the Army ? 

A, Firſt the Parliament ſent to the General, 
to have the King re-deliver'd to their Commil- 
ſioners. 

Inſtead of an anſwer to this, the Army ſent 
Articles to the Parliament, and with them a 
Charge againſt Eleven of: cheir Meinbers, all of 


them active Presbyterians; of which Articles 


rheſe are ſome : 


I. That 
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I. That the Houſe may be purged of theſe, who, 
by the Self-denying Ordinance , ought net to bs 
there. | 


II. That ſuch as abuſed, and endeavexred the 
Kingdom might be diſabled, to do the like here- 


aſter. 
I I]. That & day might be appointed to deter- 


mine thu Parliament, 


I'V. That they would make an Accompt to the 
Kingdom of the vaſt Sums of Money they bad re- 
cered, | 


V, That the Eleven Members migtt preſently be 
ſuſpended fitting in the Houſe, | 


Theſe were the Articles that puc them tv 
their Trumps, and they anſwered none of them, 
but that of the Suſpenſion of the Eleven Mem- 
bers, which they ſaid they could not do by 
Law, till the particulars -of the Charge were 
produced, 

Bur this was ſoon anſwer'd, with their own 
Proceedings againſt the Archbiſhop of Camer- 
bury, and the Earl of Strafford, 

The Parliament being thus ſomewhat aw'd, 
and the King made ſomewhat confident, be un- 
dertakes the City, requiring the Parliament tg 
put the Militia ioto other hands, 

B, What 
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B. What other hands ? I do not well under- 
ſtand&yoy;" 

- A; F-rold you that the. Militia of - London was 


on the 4th of ay, pur into the hands of the 


Lord Mayor, and other Citizens, and ſoon after 
put 'inro the hands of other. Men \more favou- 
rable unto the Army. And'now Tam to tell you, 
that on Fly 26. the violence of certain Appren- 
tices, and disbanded Soldiers, forced the Parlia- 
ment-roreſerete it as it waSify tlie Citizens; and 
hereupon the two Speakers, \and+ divers: of the 
Members, ran away to the Army where they 
were inyited, and” contented 't6" fit hl vote! in 
che Gouncil'of War, in 'the nathre 'of # Pathias 
ment ;z and out of theſe Citizens hands they 
would have the Militia taken away, and put 
again Tito thoſe” hirids out of which It Was ta- 
ken the 26th of alp, - > © 

B. What ſaid the City to this ? 

A. The Eondoners mann'd 'their works, PL, 
the Line of Communication; rais'd an Artny of 
valiant Mefi within the Line; 'chofe good Offi- 
cers,alÞ being defirous ro/go out and fight, wiiern- 
foever tbe Ctty-ſhonld give them Order ; and 11 
that poſture ſtoog, expecting rhe Enemy. The 
S/diers/n the mean time enter into an Engage- 
ments Fee; and dye with Sir: Thomas Parrſas, 
the Parliament, and che- Army. 

'B.,* Thit's very fine/; they/imitare'that which 
the Parliaffent did, when theyHirit rook np Arms 


againſt the KingMiling theinſelves; The King and 
P, arliament | ; maimaming, Thar th#"1Gi ing Ws "ale 
Wayes 
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wejes vertualy in Hs Parliament : So the Army 
now making -War ' againſt-ahe. Parliament, called 
themſelves, the Parliament and the Army z. but 
they might with more reaſon ſay; That-the\Pary 
lamenr ( ſince it was in Cromwe''s Pockex.) was 
virtually jn the Army. - | 
A- Withall they fend out-a Declaration of the 
grounds of. their March towards Zonden, wherer 
in they rake -upon them to: be Judges of the Par- 


-liamept, and .of who:are fit to: be truſted with 


the buſine(s of. the Kingdom, giving them: the 
name, not of the Parliament,bur of the Gentle- 
men ar Weſtminſter ;. far. fince the. violence they 
were under 7#ly.26. the' Army: denied therm to 
be: a lawful Partiament.:: | - 

Art:the ſame time they ſent a Lener: to: the 
Mayor and. Aldermen of -Zondon, reproaching 
them - with thoſe late -Tumwules; telling. them, 
They were Enemoies to the Peace, Treacherous to the 
Parliament Unable to deſend euther the Parliament 
or themſelves, and demanded to bave the City a+ 
livered into (their hands, to which purpoſe (\ they 
ſaid: they were now coming ta thers. 

The General alſo ſent oat his Warrants to the 
Counties adjacent, ſurrmoning their Train'd.Sol- 
dievs: 'to join with them.  ; / 

-B:iWere-the Train'd Soldiers part of the 
Gonorals Army? (i 

'':4>:No, nor at-all in Pay, nor could be, with- 
out an Order of Parliament. Bux what mighe 
not an Army do, that had maſter'd all the Laws - 
of .the Land ? 'The 
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'": The” Army,' being come -ro Hownſlove- heath, 
diftant from London but 10 Miles, the Courr of 
Aldermen was called, ro conſider what to. do; 
the Caprains and Soldiers of the City were wil- 
ling, and well-provided to go forth , and give 
them Battel ; but a Treacherous Officer , that 
had charge of a work on Southwark ſide,had let 
in within the Line a ſmall Party of the Enemies, 
who marched as far as tro the-Gate of. London- 
Bridge, and then the Court of Aldermen (their 
hearrs failing them ) ſubmitted on theſe Con- 
dirions : 
' To relinquiſh their Militia, 

' . To deſert the! Eleven Members. 

To deliver up the Forts and Line of Communi- 
Eation; together with' the Tower of London, and all 
TMMagatines and Arms therein to the Army. | 
«To disband their Forces, and tarn ont all the 
Reformaaoes, i. e. all Eſſex's old Soldiers. 

To araw of their Guards from the Parlia- 
ment. | 

All which was done, and the Army marched 
triumphantly through the principal Streets of 
the City. | 

B, ”Tis ſtrange that the Mayor and Aldermen 
having ſuch an Army, ſhould ſo quickly- yield. 
Might they not: have reſiſted the Party of. the 
Enemies at the Bridge, with a Party of their 
own, and the reſt of the Enemies, with. the reſt 
of cheir own ? | 


A,'l 
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A. 1 cannot judge of that: but to me it 
yould have been ſtrange if they had done other. 
wiſe; for I conſider the moſt part of rich Sub. 
jets, that have made themſelves ſo by Craft and 
Trade, as men that never Took upon any thing 
but their preſent profit, and who to every thing 
not lying in that way are in a manner blind, be- 
ng amaz'd at the yery thought of Plundering : If 
they had underſtood what vertue there is to pre- 
frye their Wealth in obedience to their lawful 
Soverajgn, they would never have ſided with the 
Parliament; and ſo we had had no need of arm- 
ing': The Mayor and Aldermen therefore aſlur'd 
by this ſubmiſſion to fave their Goods, . and not 
ſore of the ſame by reſiſting, ſeetn ro me to 
have taken the wiſeſt courſe : Nor was the Par- 
lament lef$' tame than the City, for preſently, 
Auguſt''6, the General brought the Fugitive 
Speakers: and' Members to 'the Houſe with a 
ſtrong Guard of Souldiers, and re-placed the 
opeakers in their Chairs; and for this they gave 
the Getieral thanks, not only there in the Houſe, 
but'appotnted alſo a day for a holy ThankC. 
ving ; and not long after made him Ceneral:ſ- 
ſmo of Alt the Forces of Eno/and, and Conſta- 
ble of the Tower : But in effes , All this was the 


xdrancement of Cromwtl, for he was the Uſu- 
itXuary; thougtr the Property were'in Sir Tho. 
Fafat; for the dependents itmmiediately caſt 
townthe whole Line of Communication, divide-; 
the Militia of Zondor, Woe, and Southwark ,_ 
which were before united, d 


{placed ſuch Govet- * 
P nours 
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nours of Towns and Forts as were not for; their 
rurn, though placed there by Ordinance of: Par- 
liament, inſtead of whom they put in.,men of 
their own "Party: They alſo made. the Parlia- 
ment to declare null all that had paſled. in : the 
Houſes, from 7aly the 26th to Aug. the, 6th, and 
clapt inPriſon ſome of the Lords, ,ang ſome of 
the molt Emigent Citizens, whereof the Lord 
Mayor was one. wF 

B. Cromwel had power enough.now to reſtore 
the King, why did he not ? iS 

A. His. main end; was to ſet himſelf in his 
Place; the reſtoring of the King was: but; a.re- 
ſerve againſt the Parliament, which being jm his 
Pocket, he had no more need of the King, who 
was now an impediment to him : To keep, him 
in the Army was a trouble, to let him fall into 
the hands of the Pregbyrerians had been a ſtopto 
his hopes, to murder, him privately; (beſides the 
horrour of the aCt). now whilſt he was no more 
thanLieutenant. General, would have made him 
odious, without farthering his deſign ; there; was 
nothing þetter fof his purpoſe, :than to, Jet him 
eſcape from Hampton-Court (where he, was too 
near the Parliament) whither he,pleaſed; beyond 
Sea; For though Cromwel had a great Party in 
the Parliament Houſes, whilſt they ſaw, not his 
Ambition to. be their Maſter , yet, they.would 
have been- his Enemies as ſoon. .as that had-ap- 
pear*d. To make the King attempt.;an,eſcape, 
ſome of thoſe that had him in Cuſtody, by: Crow: 
weÞs direclicn told: him, that the Adjutators 


" meant | 
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meant'to murder him - and withal,.cauſed a ru. 
mour of the ſame to be generally ſpread; to the 
end it might that way alſo come to the Kings 
Ear, abitdide ie 7 7 21h 2, 

.” The: King therefbre in a dark and Tainy night 
(his Guards being retir'd, asit was thought on 
purpoſe) left Hampton-Court , and went to the 
Sea-ſide,” about Sourbampton, where a Veſlel had 
been beſpoken'to:tranſport him, but. faiPd ;. fo 
that the King wasforced to truft' himſelf with 
Colonel Hammond; then Governour of the Iſle 
of Wight, expecting perhaps ſome. kindnefs from 
him for Doftar Hammonds ſake, Brother to the 
Colonel, ;and his' Majeſties much-favour'd Chap- 
lain z ' but it prov'd otherwiſe, for the Colo- 
nel ſent to*his Maſters of the Parliament, to re- 
ceive their Orders concerning him. This going 
into the Ifle of Wight was not likely to be any part 
of Cromwe/'s defign, who neither knew whither, 
nor which way He would go, nor had Hammond 
known any. more than other men,'if the Ship had 
come to the appointed place in dne time. 

B. If the King had eſcapedinito Frarce,might 
not the Frexch have aſſiſted him with Forces to 
recover his Kingdom, and .ſo fruſtrated the de- 
f2ns, both of Cromwel, and all other the. Kings 
Enemies ?: | EET 2 Bt TE 442028 
- A- Yes much, juſt as they aſſiſted his: Son, our 
preſent moſt gracious Soveraign, who two years 
before fled thither. ont of .Cormwal.. 39 
B. 'Tis methirks-no great policy in. Neigh- 

P- 2 bouring 
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bouring Princes, to fayour ,ſo often-as they do, 
oſie anothers Rebels, eſpecially when they rebel 
againſt Monarchy it ſelf ; they ſhould rather 
firſt make a League againſt Rebellion, and after. 
wards (if there be no-remedy) fight one againſt 
another - Nor will that ferve the turn among 


Chriſtian Soveraigns, till Preaching be better | 


tookt toz whereby the Interpretation of a Verſe 
in the Hebrew, Greek, or Latine Bible, is often- 
times the cauſe of Civil War, and: the depoſing 
and affaſhnating; of Gods. Anointed; and yet 
converſe with. thoſe Divinity Diſputers as long 
as you-will, you will hardly fin one in a hnndred 
diſcreet enough to: beimployed in any great Af- 
fairs, either of 'War or Peace: It is not the 
Right of the Soveraign, though granted to him 
by every mansconfent expreſly, that can inable 
a Subjett to-do his Office, it-is. the obedience of 
the Subject z. and then by and by to cry out (as 
ſome Miniſters did in the Pulpit): ro your Tents, 
© Iſrael: Common people know nothing of 
Tight or wrong. by their own Meditation ; they 
muſt therefore: be taught the grounds of their 
Duty, and the reaſons why Calamities ever fol- 
low Diſobedience to their lawful Soveraigns: 
But tothe contrary, our Rebels were publickly 
taught Rebellion in the Pulpits, and that there 
was no'fin, but the doing of what the Preachers 
forbad, or the omitting of what they advis'd: 
But now the King was the Parliaments Priſoner, 
why did not the Presbyterians advance their ow 
Intereſt, by reſtoring him? 

A. The 
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A. The Parliament, in which there-were more 
Prechyterians yet than Jndependents, might haye 
zotten what they would of the King, during his 
life, if they had aot by an unconſcionable and 
fttiſh Ambition obſtrufted the way to their 
Ends: They ſent him four Propoſitions to be 
igned, and paſt by him as Acts of Parliament, 
telling him, when theſe were granted,they would 
ſend Commiſſioners to Treat with him of any 
ther Articles. 

Firſt, The Propoſitions are thele : 

That the Parliament ſhould have the Militia, 
and power of levying Money to maintain it for 
twenty years ; and after that term, the exerciſe 
thereof to return to the King, in -caſe the Par- 
lament think the ſafety of the Kingdom cop- 
cern'd in 4t. 

B. This firſt Articke takes from the: King the 
Militia, and conſequently the. whole Seyeraign- 
ty for ever. 

A. The ſecond was, That the.King ſhould ju- 
ſtifie the proceedings of the Parliament againſt 
himſelf, and declare void all Oaths and;Decla- 
rations made by him againſt the Parliament. 

B. This was to make him guilty of the War, 
and of all the Blood ſpilt therein. 

A. \Thethirdwas, To.takeawayall Titles of 
Honour conferred |by the King, -lince . the Great 
Seal was carriecbto him in May 1642. 

The fourth: was, 'That: the Parhament-ſhould 
Adjournthemfelves, when, and49 what place, 


and .for what tine. they pleas'd- | 
os P; Theſe 
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* Theſe Propoſitions the King refus*d to' grant, 
as he had reaſon ; but ſent others of his 'own, 
not much leſs advantagious to the Parliament, 
and defir*d -a Perſonal Treaty with the Parlia- 
ment; for the ſettling of the Peace of the King. 
dom; but the. Parliament denying i\them to-be 
Lofficient for that purpoſe, voted, that there 
ſhould be no more Addreſſes made to him, nor 
Meflages feceiv*d from him, but they would 
ſettle the Kingdom without him :- And this" they 
voted, partly upon the Speeches and Menaces of 
the Army-Fafion then preſent in the Houſe of 
Commons, whereof one adviſed theſe three 
Points: + 3.757 5.1 * p22 
1. To ſecure the King in ſome In-land Caſtle 
with Guards. | = = | 
_ 2. To draw up Articles of Impeachment a- 
gainſt him. ; JOBfIUTATRE 3:1 
-  3- To lay him by, and ſettle: the Kingdom 
without him. = | 
' Another ſaid; that his denying the four Bills, 
was thedenying ProteCtion to his Subjects; and 
that "therefore they might :deny- him SubjeCti 
on; and added, that till the Parliament for 
ſook the Army, the Army would never forſake 
the Parliament : This was Threatning. Laſt of 
all, Cromwel himſelf told them, it: was. now cx- 
pected that the Parliament-ſhoald ' govern and 
defend the Kingdom, and inot-any. longer let 
the people expect their ſafetyfrom'/a Man whoſe 
' heart God kad hardned ; nor-let thoſe that had 
ſo well defended”the'Patliament,. be-left _ 
Ya - war 
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ward to the rage of an irreconcileable Enemy, 
leſt they ſeek their ſafety ſome other way. This 
again was threatning as alſo laying, his hand 
upon his Sword -when he {pake it, 

And hereupon the Vote of Non-Addreſſes was 
made'an Ordinance, which the Houſe would af- 


here} terward have recalled, but were forc'd by Crom- 
nor} wel tokeep their word. 

ould The Scotch were diſpleas'd withit, partly be. 
they Y cauſe their Brethren the Presbyterians had: loſt a 
of Y great deal of their Power in England, and part- 
e of I 1y alſo, becauſe they had ſold the King into their 


hands. The King now publiſhed a paſſionate 
Complaint to his People of this hard dealing 
with him, which made them- pity him, but not 
yet rife in his behalt. 

B. Was not this, think you, the true time for 
Cromwel-to take polleſhon ? 

A. By no means, there were yet many Obſta. 
cles to beremoved ;- he was not General of the 
Army; the Army was {till for a Parliament; 
the City of London diſcontented about their Mi- 
litiaz the Scors expected with an Army to reſcue 
theKing; his Adjutators were Levellers, and a- 
zainſt Monarchy, who though they had helped 


of him to bring” under the Parliament, yet like 
ex-© Dogs that are eaſily taught to fetch, and not 
and FJ eaſily taught to render , would not make him 
let Y King ; fo that:Cromwe! had theſe buſineſles fol- 
of F lowing toovercome. | 

had 1. To be Generaliſfimo. 

er- 2. Toremove the King. 

ud | P 4 3. 10 
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3- To ſuppreſsall Inſurrections. 

4. To oppole the Scots t And 

Laſtly, To diſſolve the preſent Parliament: 
Mighty buſineſſes, which he could never promiſe 
himſelf to overcome; therefare 1 cannot be- 
lieve he then thought to be King, but only by 
ſerving the ſtrongeſt Party (which was always 
his main policy) to proceed as far as Fortune, 
and that would carry him. 

B. The Parliament were certainly no leſ; 
fooliſh than wicked, in deſerting thus the King, 
before they had the Army at a better Command 
than they had. 

A. ln the beginning of 1648. the Parliament 
gave Commiſſion to Phil:p Earl of Pembroke (then 
made Chancellour of Oxford, together with ſome 
of the Doctors there, as good Divines as he) to 
purge the Univerſity; by vertue whereof they 
eurn'd out all ſuchas were not of their Faction, 
and all ſuch as had approved the uſe of the 
Common-Prayer-Book; as alſo divers ſcanda- 
lous Miniſters and Scholars (that is, ſuch as cu- 
ſtomarily and without need took the Name of 
God into their mouths, or uſed to ſpeak wan- 
tonly, or uſe the company of lewd Women) 
and for this laſt I cannot but commend them. 

B. So ſhall not I; for it is juſt ſuch another 
piece of Picty, as to turn Men out of an Hoſpi- 
tal becauſe they are lame: Where can a man 
probably learn Godlineſs, and how to corre 
his Vices better, than in the Univerſities erected 
for that purpoſe ? : 
A. It 


A. k may'be the Parliament thought other- 
wiſe ; forl have often heard the Complaint of 
Parents, that their Children were debanched 
there to Drunkenneſs, Wantonneſs, Gaming, 
and other Vices, confequent to theſe : Nor is 
it a wonder among ſo many Youths, if they did 
not corrupt one another in deſpite of-their Tu- 
tors, who oftentimes were little 'Elder than 
themſelves : And therefore (I think) the Parlia- 
ment did not much'reverence the Inſtitution 'of 
Univerſities, as to the bringing up of young 
men to Vertue, though many of 'them learn'd 
there to Preach, and became thereby capable of 
Preferment and Maintenance; and ſome others 
were ſent thither by their Parents, to ſave them- 
ſelves the trouble of governing them at home, 
during that time wherein Children are leaſt go. 


ey I vernable. - Nor do I think the Parliament car'd 

on, F more for the Clergy than other men did : But 

” certainly an Univerhty is an excellentſervant to 
a 


the Clergy,-and the Clergy if it be not:carefully 


cu- F lookt to, (by their Difſentious DoCtrines, and 
of F by the adyantage to publiſh their Diſſentions) is 
an- F no<extraordinary means to dividea Kingdom in- 
n)J to Fattion. 


B. But ſeeing there is no place in thispatt 'of 
the World, where Philoſophy and other Hu- 


[pl- Þ mane Sciences are not highly.valued, where can 
nan F they be learned better, than in the Univerſities ? 
= A. What other Sciences? Do not Divines 


comprehend all Civil and Moral — 
within their Divinity ? And as for Natara\Phi- 
| lo'ſophy, 


— 
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loſophy, is it. not remov'd from Oxford and 
C, ; | idge, to Greſham.College in Loxdon, and to 
belearn'd out of their Gazers ? But we are gone | 


from-our Subject, 

; B.. No, we are indeed gone from the great by. 
ſineſs af the Kingdom, to which; if youpleaſz, let 
us retyrn. + - | | 

A The firſt InſurreCtion, or rather Tumult, 
was of the Apprentices, on the ninth of April; 
but this was nat upon the Kings account, but a- 
roſe fram a cuſtomary aſſembly of them for re: 
creation in Xfoor-fields, whence ſome zealous Of- 
ficers.of the Train'd-Bands' would needs drive 
them away by farce, but were themſelves routed 
with ſtones, and had their Enſign taken away by 
the Apprentices, which they. carried about in the 
Streets, and frigtited the Lord Mayor into his 
Houſe, where they took a Gun, called .a Drake, 
and then they ſet Guards. at ſome of the Gates, 
and all the reſt of the day Childiſhly ſwagger'd 
up. and down: -but the next day the General 
hunſelf marching into the City, quickly diſper- 
ſed them. 'This was but a ſmall buſineſs, but e- 
noughto let; them ſee that the Parliament was ill 
beloy'd of the people. Next, the Welch took 
Arms againſt them ; there were three Colonels 
in Wales, Langhoyn, Poyer, and Powel, who had 
formerly done the Parliament good ſervices, but 
now, were commanded to disband, which they 
refus?dto do; and the better to ſtrepgthenthem- 
ſelves, declar'd for the King; and were about 
eight thouſand, - + f1 
of About 
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About the ſame time in Wales alſo: was ano-. 
ther Inſurre&tion, headed by Sir Nocholas Key- 


J 4, and another under: Sir Job» Owen z ſo that 


now all Wales was in Rebellion againſt' the Par- 
liament: And yet all theſe were overcome in a 
Months time by. Cromwel, and his Officers, but 
not/ without ſtore of blood-ſhed on both ſides. 

- B.c1 do nat much pity the loſs of thoſe men, 
that impute to the King that which they do up- 
on their own quarrel. - . 9 $iÞ 
. A. Preſently after this, ſome of the people of 
Surrey ſent a Petition to the Parliament for a 
Perſonal Treaty between the King and Parlia- 
ment, but -their Meſſengers were: beaten home 
again by the Souldiers that quartered about Weſt- 
minſter , and then the Kentiſh men having a like 
Petition to deliver, and ſeeing how it was like to 
be receiv'd, threw. it away, and took up Arms ; 
they had many gallant Officers, and for General, 
the Earl of Norwich, and increas'd daily by -Ap- 
prentices, and old disbanded Souldiers, inſo- 
much as the Parliament was glad to reſtore to 
the City their Militia, and to keep Guards upon 
the Thames fide; and then Fairfax marched to- 
wards the Enemy. 

» B. And then the Londoners, I think, might eaſi- 
ly and ſuddenly have Maſter'd, firſt the Parlia- 
ment, and next Fairfax his eight thouſand, and 
laſtly Cromwels Army, ar at leaſt have given the 
Scotch Army opportunity to march unfought to 
Lontlon | . PE” " 


A. 'Tis true, but the City was never goodat 
Vel- 
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yentaring , nor-were they,:ar the Scots, princi- 
pted tohavea King over:them, 'but under them. 
Fairfax marching with eight thouſand againſt 
theRoyaliſts, routed a part of them at Maid. 
fone; (another part were taking in of places in 
Kent farther off, and the Earl of Norwich, with 
the reſt, came to Black- Heath, and thence ſent 
to the City to get paſlage through it, to .joyn 
with thoſe which were riſen in E/ex, under 
Sir Charles Lucas, and Sir George Liſle ; which 
being denied , the greateſt part of his Kentiſh 
men deſerted him ; with the reſt, not above five 
hundred, he croſſed the Thames unto the Ie of 
Dogs, and ſo to Bow, and thence to Colcheſter : 
Fairfax having notice of this, croſſed the 
Thames at Graves-End, and overtaking them, be- 
ſieg*d themin Colcheſter : The Town had no de- 
fence but a Bulwark, and yet held out, upon 
hope of the Scorch Army to relieve them, the 
Fpace of two Months. 

Upon the news of the defeat of the Scors, 
they were forcedto yield; the Earl of Norwich 
was ſent Priſoner to Londen, Sir Charles Luca 
and Sir George Liſte,” two Loyal and Gallant Per- 
ſons, werc {hot to Death. There was alſo ano- 
ther littte Infurcetion headed by the Earl of 
Holland about Kingſton, but quickly ſupprefſt, and 
he himſelf taken Priſoner. 

B.-How came the Scots to be fo ſoon di- 
Fatcht? 

A. Meerly, as it is ſaid, for want of Gon- 
dutt : The Army was led by Duke Hlamilronywho 
was 


yas 
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was then fet at liberty, when Pendenns Caſtle, 
where he was Prifoner,: was taken by the Parlia- 
ment : He entred England with Horſe and Foot 
10000, to Which came aboye 30co- Engliſh Roy- 
alifts. Againſt theſe Cromwe! marched out- of 
Wales, with Horſe and Foot: 11000, and near to 
Preſton in Lancaſhire, it leſs then two hours, de> 
feated: them; and the caufe of it is faid/to-be; 
that the Scorch: Army was fo oxdered, as they 
could not all come to the Fight, nor relieve their 
Fellows : After the: Defeat they had: no way- to 
fly but farther into Enyland, fo that in the Pur- 
{uit they were alnoſt al} taken, and loſt) all that 
an Army could loſe, forthe few that gat home; 
did-notall bring home their Swords, Duke Ham! 
ton was taken, and notlong after ſent.to Len- 
dm, but Cremweh marched to Edenhiorrongh, and 
there, by the the Faction which was con- 
trary to Hamatronts, hemade ſure not to be: hin- 
dred in hisdefigns, the firſt whereof was: to take 
away the Kings Life by the: hand of the: Parhia- 
ment - whilſt theſe things: paſſed in the North, 
the Parliament: (Cromwel being away) came to:it 
ſelf,, and recalling their Vote of Nen- Addreſſes, 
ſent to the King new Propoſitions, fomewhar, 
but not mucheaſter than the former, and upon 
the King's anfwer to them: they ſent Commiſlio- 
ners to treat with him at Newport iv the Ifle.of 
Wight, where they fo long dodged with. kim a- 
bout Triftes, that. Cromwel was. come toc London 
before they had done, to the Kings deſtrution, 
for the Army was: now wholly at the —_ 
(9) 
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of 'Oromwel, who ferithe Adjutators on workits 
make a" Remonſtrance”to-thei Houſe of Com: 


Moris 3 wherein they require: 1. That-the: King 
be brought to Juſtice?''2. That the Prince, -and 
Duke of York: , beſummon'd td appear at a dry 
appointed; and proceeded with , according: 4 
they ſhould give ſatisfaCtion.*. 3.. That the- Pat, 
liament-ſettle the future Goverament, ! and ſet 
a-reaſonable period to their' own fitting, and 
make- certain futufe i Parkaments ' Annual, op 
Biennial. 4. That a competent number of the 
Kings chief Inſtruments be executed ;, and: this 
to be done both . by. the Houfe 'of Commons, 
and by a- general agreement. of the people,'te- 
ſtifed. by their Sabſcriptions: Nor did they ſtay 
for an-'anſwer, but 'preſently:ſet a Guard of 
Souldiers at the Parliament-Houfe Door, and: o- 
ther Souldiers in Weſtmiafter-Hall, ſuffering. none 
to go into the Houfe, ' but ſuch. as would. ſerve 
their torns; all others were frighted away, ot 
made Prifoners, and ſome upon divers quarrels 
ſuſpended. About ninety of them, . becauſe they: 
badrefus'd to Vote againft the Scors;;and others, 
becaule they had voted againſt the Vote of Non- 

Addreſfes; and the reſt were a Houſe. for -Crom- 
wel. ' The Phanaticksalſo inthe City being coun- 

tenanced by.the Army... pack a .new Common 

Council, whereof any forty.was to be above the 

Mayot, .and their firſt work was to frame a Pe- 

titionfor Juſtice againſt the King; which. T:cb- 

bourn the Mayor (involving the City in the Regi- 

cide) deliver'd to the Parliament. k; 
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At the ſame'time, with bke violence they took 
the King from Newport; in the Iſſe of Wighs; to. 


| Hurſt Caſtle , till things were ready tor: his 


Iryal;. the Parliament; in the mean'tzma, toas 
10d Perjuty ; -by an. Ordinance declar'+ void 
the Oaths of Supremacy. and Allegiance;--and 
preſently after made /afiother to bring the King 
to his Tryal. 2i705% 

B. This is a: piece ot Law that I underſtood 
not before, that-when many men ſwear” fingly} 
they may when they are aflembled (if they pleaſe) 
ibſolye themſelves. | _ : be RE 

A. The Ordinance being drawn' up: ;i. was 
brought into the Houſe, where after three fevez 
ral readings; it was voted, That the Lords 'and 
Commons of England. aſſembled in Pailsament, "dd 
declare, that by the Fundamental Laws of the Realm, 
it is Treaſon in the King of England to tevy War as 
zainſt, the Parliament : And this Vote was fent 
ipto the Lords, and they denying their conſent, 
the Commons in anger made another Vote, Thar 
al Members of Committees ſhould proceed 'and att in 
any Ordinance, whether the Lords concurr*d or no; 
and that the People, under God, are the Original of 
al. juſt Power, and that the Honfe of .)Contmons 
have the Supreme Power. of ; the Nation 7; ani ' that 
whatſoever the Houſe of Commons Enatted; 1s Law! 
All this paſled-nemne contragicente. | |, 2 N 

B. Theſe Propoſitions fight not only again 4 
king-of England, byt againſt allithe Kings'obythe 
World :.It were! good - they thoupht'on's x -biit 
jet I believe; thatunder God.tl e Qrijginatof. al 
laws was iathe People. A. But 
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; Bubthe People, for:themanttrheir Heirs, 
by conſent and. Oaths have'long':ago put the 
ho—_ Pbwer of - the Nativn into-thethands of 

theiv Kings, for them. and theiv Heirs: and 
conſequently. into the. hands'of this King, their 
Known and lawful Heir.; > | 

B. But does not thoPurliagrens repreſent the 
People ? 

A. Yes; 'toſone purpoſes ; -as tb put up Peti- 
tions to the King whenithey haveleave, and re 
griey'd ;_ bur: not. toi make-a/ grievance of the 
Kings Power: Beſides, the Parhamentnever re 
preſents'the People, but when! the King calls 
them : Is it to be imagin'd; that-he calls a-Par- 
lament: to depoſe hinſel6? Put the? caſe every 
County.and: Burrongh: flipuld:haye given for 2 
Benevolence a ſum: of Money ; ard that evety 
County meeting in their:County-Court, or: elſe- 
where,. and that every- Burrough-4n: their Town- 
Hall; ſhould/have choſen; certain men+ to-cariy 
their feverab ſums reſpedtively'ts' the Parlia- 
ment, had not theſe pg ages the whole 
Nation? 

B. Yes, no doubt. ? \ 

A-; Do you think the Parliament woulditave 
thought-it reaſonable tobe eallete0: -acconne by 
this-Repreſentative #-: 

B. No, ſure; and yoryl muſt conſe, che Caſt 
is the ſame. 2 

A. This Ordinance contaihedz-Firſt, a/ Sun 
tnary of the: Charge againſt” the King; in fab- 


ſtance this, That nos comtent with the A 
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of his Predegeſſors upon the freedom of the People, 
he had deſign*d to fet up a Tyramical:Power ;- and 
to that end, had rais'd and maintain d 'in the Land 
4 Civil War 'againſt the Parliament , whereby the 
Country hath "been miſerably waſted , the Publith, 
Treaſure exhauſted, thouſands of people murdered, 
and infinite othey miſchiefs commuted. 

Secondly, -A Conltitution- palled of a High 
Court of Juſtice ; that is, of a certain number 
of Commiſſioners, of whom any twenty had 
power totry'the King, and proceed to Sentence, 
according to the Merit of the Cauſe, and ſee it 
ſpeedily executed. The Commiſſioners *met on 
Saturday ,-Zanmary 20. in Weſtminſter-Hall , and 
the King was brought before them, ſitting in a 
Chair : He heard the Charge read, but denied 
to plead to it, either Guilty, or not Guilty, till 
he ſhould know by what lawful Authority he was 
brought thither : The Preſident told him, thar 
the Parliament affirm'd their own Authority ; 
and the King p2rſevered in his refuſal to plead ; 
thongh many words paſſed between him and the 
Preſident, yet thisis the ſum of all: on Monday, 
Famary 22. the Court met again, and the Solli- 
citor moved, that if the King perlifted--1n de- 
nying the Authority of the Court, the Charge 
might be -taken-pro confeſſo;; but the King '[till 
denied their Authority. | 

They met again, Farndry 23. and then the Sol- 
licitor moved the Court for Judgment-;-where- 
upon the King was requir'd to give his' Final 'Ap- 
wer, which was againa-denial of their Autho. 
rity. Q Laſtly, 
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Laſtly, They met again, January 27. where 
the King then deſir”"d to be heard before the 
Lords and Commons in the Painted Chamber; 
and promiſing after that to abide the Judgment 
of the Court; the Commiſtonersretir*d for half 
an hour to conſider of it ; and then. returning, 
cauſed the King againto be brought to the Bar, 
and told him, that what he propos'd, was but 
another denial of the Courts Juriſdiction ;;. and 
that if he had no more to ſay, they would pre- 
cee@ to Judgment : Then the King anſwering, 
that he had no more to ſay, the Preſident began 
a long Speech, in juſtification of the Parlia- 
ments proceedings, producing the Examples of 
many Kings kilPd or depos'd by wicked Parkhi- 
ments, Ancient and Modern, in England, Scot- 
land, and other parts of the World - All which 
he endeavour'd to juſtihe from this only Princi- 
ple, that the People have the Supreme Power, 
and the Parliament is the People. This Speech 
ended, the Sentence of Death was read, and the 
. fame upon Tueſday after, Zanuary the 30. execu- 
ted at the Gate of his own Palace of White-Hal. 
He that can delight in reading how villanouſly 
he was uſed by the Souldiers, between the Sen- 
rence and Execution, may go to the Chronicle 
it ſelf, in which he ſhall ſee what courage, pa- 
tience, wiſdom, and goodneſs was in this Prince, 
whom in their Charge the Members of that 
wicked Parliament ſtiPd Traytor, Tyrant, and 
Murderer. 

The King being dead, the ſame day oe” 
ma 
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made an A&t of Parliament, That whereas ſeve- 
ral pretences might be made to the Crown, &c. it is 
Enatted by this preſent Parliament, and Authority 
of the ſame, that no Perſon ſhall preſume to declare, 
proclaim, or publiſh, or any way promote Charles 
Stuart , Son of Charles late King of England, 
commonly called Prince of Wales, or any other 
Perſon, tobe King of England and Ireland, &c. 

B. Seeing the King was dead, and his Succeſ- 
fors barr'd, by what declar'd Authority was 
the Peace maintained 2? 

A. They had in their anger againſt the Lords 
formerly declar*d the Supreme Power of the 
Nation to be in the Houſe of Commons; and 
now, on February the fifth, they Vote the 
Houſe of Lords to be uſeleſs, and dangerous. 
And thus the Kingdom was turn'd into a Demoe- 
cracy, Or rather an i for preſently they 
made an At, That none of thoſe Members who 
were ſecluded for oppoling the Vote of Non- 
Addreſles, ſhould ever be re-admitted- And theſe 
were commonly called the Secluded Members, 
and the reſt were by ſome ſtiled a Parliament, 
and by others a Rump. 

I think you need not now have a Catalogue 
either of the Vices, or of the Crimes, or of the 
Follies of the greateſt part of them that compe- 
ſed the Long-Parliament , than which greater 
cannot be in the World: What greater 'Viees 
than Irreligion, Hypocriſie, Avarice, ap#Zeoudl- 
ty, which have appear'd ſo eminently in the 
ations of Presbyterian Members, and Presbyterian 

Q 2 Migi- 
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Miniſters? What greater Crimes than'Bla- 
ſphemy, and kiking Gods Anointed, which was 
done by the hands of the Independents, but by 
the' folly and firſt Treaſon. of the Pregbyrerians, 
who betrayed and ſold him to his Murderers? 
Nor was it a little folly in the Lords, not'to ſee 
that by the taking away of the Kings 'Power, 
they loſt withall their own Priviledges; or to 
think themſelves either for number or judgment 
any way a conſiderable aſſiſtance to the Houſe of 
Commons: And for thoſe men who had skill in 
the Laws, it was no great ſign of underſtanding, 
not to perceive that the Laws of the Land were 
made by the King, to oblige his Subjects to 
Peace and Juſtice, and not- to oblige himſelf 
that mad: them : Laſtly, and generally, all men 
are Fools which pull down any thing which does 
them good, before they have ſet up ſomething 
better in its place : He that would ſet up De- 
mocracy with an Army, ſhould have an Army to 
maintain it ; but theſe men did it, when thoſe 
men had the Army that were reſoly'd to pull it 
down. To theſe follies, I might add the follies 


of thoſe five men, which out of their reading of I 
Tully , Seneca, and other Antimonarchicks, think EF 


themſelves ſufficient Politicks, and ſhew. their 

diſcontents when they are not called to the 
-managemerit of the State, and turn from one ſide 
-totheother upon every neglect they fancy from 
. the King, or his Enemies. 


A. You i 
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A. YOU have ſeen the Rump in poſſeſſion 
(as they believ'd) of the Supreme 
Power over the two Nations of England and Ire. 
laid, and the Army their\Servant, though Crom- 
zl thought otherwiſe , ſerving-them diligently 
for the: advancementof his own purpole; 1 am 
tw therefore to {hew you their proceedings; 

B. Tell mie firit, how this kind of Govern- 
nent, underithe Rump: or Relick of a Houſe of 
Commons, is to be calPd. 

A. 'Tis doubtleſs an Ol;zarchy; tor” the Su- 
meme Authority muſt needs be in one man, or in 
nmore; if-in one, It is ornarchy;, the Rump 
therefore was no Monarchy; it the Authority 
were in-more than'one, it wasin all; or in fewer 
than all;; whetr4n all, it is Democracy ;. for eve- 
ty man may enter into the Aſlembly which makes 
the Soveraigh Conrr, which they could not do 
ere: -It is therefore mamfeſt , the Authority 
as ina few, and-conſcquently the'State was an 
Migarchy. 

B. It is not impoſhtible for a pcopleto be well 
vovern'd; thatare to obey more Malters/ than 
ine, *. 

A. Both the Rump, and all other Soveraign 

ilemblies, :if. they have but one voice; though 
ey be. many men, . yet areithey- burone Perſon ; 

Ir contrary Commands cannot” conſiſt in one 
ad the ſame. yoice, which is the: voice of the 
reateſt partz and therefore they might govern 
enough , if they had honeſty, and wit e- 

Q 3 The 
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The firſt Aft of the Rump, was the Excluſion 
of thoſe Members of the Houſe of Commons 
which had been formerly kept out by violence, 
for the procuring of an Ordinance for the Kings 
Tryal; for theſe men had appear'd againſt the 
Ordinance of Non-Addreſles, and therefore to 
be excluded, becauſe- they might elſe be an im- 
pediment to their future deſign s. 

B. Was it not rather, becauſe in the Authori- 
ty of few, they thought the fewer the better, 
both in regard of their ſhares, and alſo of a 
nearer approach in every one of them to the | 
Dignity of a King ? 

"" Yes certainly , that was their principal 
end. 

B. When theſe were put out, why did not the 
Counties and Burroughs chuſe others in their 
places ? | 

A. They. could not do that without Order 
from the Houſe : After this, they conſtituted a 
Council of forty perſons, which they termed a 
Council of State, whoſe Office was to execute 
what the Rump ſhould command. 

B. When there was neither King, nor Houſe 
of Lords, they could not call themſelves a Par- 
liament ; for a Parliament is a meetingof the 
King, Lords, and Commons, to confer together 
about the buſineſſes of the Common-wealth: with 
whom did the Rump confer ? 

A- Men may give to their Aſſembly what 
Name they pleaſe, what ſignification foever ſuch 
Name might formerly have had, and the "=_ 

to0 
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on I took the Name of Parliament, as molt ſuitable 
ns } to their-purpoſe; and ſuch a Name, as being Ve- 
ce, © nerable among 'the people for many hundred 
gs | years, had countenanced and ſweetned Subſt. 
he I dies, andother Levies of Money, otherwife ve- 
to | ry unpleafant to the Subject : They took allo at- 
m- Þ terwards another name, which was, Cſtodes Li- 
bertatis: Anglie, which Title they uſed only in 
Ti _ Writs iſſuing out of the Courts of Ju- 
er ICC, 
a | 3. 1do not ſee how a Subje& that is tyed to 
the I the Laws, can have more liberty in one form of 
Government than another. 
pal Y 4. Howſoever, to the people that underſtand 
by Liberty, nothing but leave to do what they 
the I Iſt, it was a Title not ingrateful. 
cir Y Their next work was to ſet forth a publick De- 
claration, that they were fully reſoly'd to main- 
der F tain the Fundamental Laws of the Nation, as to 
1 a Ythe preſervation of the Lives, Liberties, and 
1 a F Proprieties of -the people. 
ute F 8B-: What did: they mean by the Fundamental 


Laws of the Nation ? 

A. Nothing but to abuſe the people; for the 
only Fundamental Law in every Commoawealth, 
is to obey the Laws from time-to:time, which 
be ſhall make, to whom the People have given 
the Supreme. Power : How likely then are they 
to uphold the-Fundamental Laws, that-had mur- 
dered him, - who was by themſelves ſo often 2c- 
knowledged their lawful Soveraign : Beſides, at 
the ame time that this Declaration came forth, 


Q4 they 
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they:were' erectingithe: High Court! of Joſtice; 


which took -away' the lives of -Duke Hamilton, 
the Earl of Hola#d, and: the Lord: Capet; 'whiar- 


ſoever they-meant by a' Fundamental! Law, the 
erecting of this Court-/was a breach of 1tz:as-be- 
ing warranted by no former Law; or Examplein 
England. | 


Ar the fame time alſo they: levied Taxes: by 


Souldiers, and permitted Free Quarter:to/them ; 
and did many other Actions , which if the King 
had done, they. would- have ſaid had beet done 
againſt the Liberty and Propriery ' of the' Sub- 
ject. | | 

B. Whar filly: things are the. common ſortrof 
people, to be cozen*d:as they were ſo groſly? 

A. What ſort of people, as to this matter, 
are' not of” the common - ſort ;, the. craftieſt 
Knaves of all the Rump were no wiſer than” the 
reſt whom'they cozen'd;for the moſt of thenr did 
believe, that the ſame things which they impos'd 
upon the generality were juſt and reafonablezand 
efp:cially the great Haranguers, and-ſach'as pre- 
rended to Learning : for who can be*a1good Sub- 
ject in'a Monarchy; whoſe Principles are' taken 
from the Enemies of Monarchy ?' ſac as: were 
Cicero, Seneta', Cato, and other: Polititians 'of 
Rome , and Ariſtotle: of Athens, who ſpake of 
Kings but as Wolves, and other ravenous Beaſts ? 
You may perhaps/think a-man has-need of no- 
thing: elſe, to know the duty he owes ta his Go- 
vernour, and what right-he has to order him, 
but a'good Natural Wit : But it —— 
VE or 
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for it is a Science, and built upon ſure and: clear 
Principles, and to. be learn'd by. deep and careful 
ſtndy, or fram Maſters that have deeply ftudied 
it: And who was there in the Parliament, or in 
the-Nation, that could find out thoſe evident 
Principles, and derive from thence the neceſlary 
Rules of Juſtice, and the neceſſary Connexion 
of Juſtice and Peace ? The people have one day 
in:ſeven the leiſure to hear Inſtructions, and 
there are Miniſters appointed to teach them 
their 'duty: But how have theſe Miniſters per. 
form'd their Office? A great part of them, 
namely, the Presbyterian Miniſters, throughout 
the whole War, initigated the people againſt the 
King; ſo did alfo Independent, and other fana- 
tick Miniſters : The reit: contented with their 
Livings , preached +in- their Pariſhes points of 
Controverſie, to: Rehgion impertinent, but -to 
the breach of Chariry, among themſelves, very 
effeftual; or ejſe Eloquent things, which: the 
people cither underſtood not, or thought therh- 
ſelves not concern'd in : But this ſort of Prea- 
chers, as they did little'good, ſo they did: little 
hurt; the miſchief proceeded wholly fron the 
Presbyterian Preachers, who by a long praRtisd 
Hiſtrionick Faculty, preached up the Rebellion 
powerfully. 

B.- Towhat end? 

'A. Totheend, that the State becoming'po- 
pulat, the Church might be ſo too, and govern'd 
by an Aſſembly; and conſequently ( as they 
thought ) ſceing' Politicks are ſabſervient to 

: Religion, 
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Religion, they might govern, and thereby ſatis. 
fie their covetous humour with Riches, and alſo 
their malice with Power to undo all men that 
admir*d not their wiſdom. Your calling the 
people ſilly things, oblig'd me by this digreſſion 
ro ſhew you, that it is not want of Wit, but 
want of the Science of Juſtice that brought 
them into theſe troubles. Perſwade, if you can, 
that man that has made his Fortune, or made it 
greater, or an Eloquent Orator, or a raviſhing 
Poet, or a ſubtil Lawyer, or but a good Hun- 
ter, or a cunning Gameſter,? that he has not a 
good Wit; and yet there were of all theſe a 
great many ſo ſilly as to be deceived by the 
Rump. They wanted not wit, but the knowledge 
of the Cauſes, and grounds upon which one 
perſon has a right to govern, and the reſt an ob- 
ligation to obey ; which grounds are neceſlary 
to be taught the people , who without them 
cannot live long in peace among themſelves. 

B. Let us return, if you pleaſe, to the pro- 
ceedings of the Rump. 

A. 1n the reſt of the year, they voted a new 
Stamp for the Coyn of this Nation: They con- 
ſidered alſo of Agents to be ſent into foreign 
parts; and having lately receiv'd Applauſe 
from the Army for their work done by the High 
Court of Juſtice, and encouragement to extend 
the ſame farther, they perfef&ed the ſaid High 
Court of Juſtice, in which were tryed Duke Ha- 
mlton, the Earl of Holland, the Lord Capel, the 


Earl of Norwich, and Sir Zohn Owen , _ 
as 
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I (as I mention'd before) the firſt three were be- 


headed. This affrighted divers of the Kings 
Party out of the Land, for not only they, bur 
all that had born Arms for the King, were at 
that time in very great danger of their lives: 
for it was put to the queſtion by the Army at a 
Council of War, whether they ſhould be all 
maſlacred or no; where the No's carried it but 
by two Voices. Laſtly, March 24. they put the 
Mayor of London out of his Office, fined him 
two thouſand pound, disfranchiſed him, and con- 
demn'd him to two Months impriſonment in the 
Tower, for refuſing to proclaim the ACt for a- 
boliſhing of the Kingly Power. And thus end- 
cd the year 1648. and the Monthly Faſt, God ha- 
ving granted that which they faſted for, the 
Death of the King, and the poſleſſion of his In- 
heritance. By theſe their proceedings, they had 
already loſt the hearts of the generality of the 
people, and had nothing to truſt to but the Ar- 
my, which was not in their power, but 'in Grom- 
wel's, who never faiPd, when there was occaſi- 
on, to put them upon all Exploits that might 
make them odious to the people, in order to his 
future diſſolving them, whenſoever it. ſhould 
conduce to his ends. In the beginning of 1649. 
the Scors diſcontented with the proceedings of 
the Rump againſt the late King, began to levy 
Souldiers, in order to a new Invaſion of England. 
The J-;þ Rebels, for want of timely reſiſtance 
from England, were grown terrible; and the 
Engliſh Army at home, infected by the Adjuta- 
tors, 


»@ The 'Diflozy: of the: 
tots began to calt' about, how to ſhare» the 
Land among the: Godly , meaning themſelyes, 
andfuchothers as: they-pleas'd, who were there. 
fore called* Levellers : Alſo the Rump, for the 


preſent; were not' very well- provided of Mo-: 


ney; ardtherefore'the firſt thing they did, was! 
thelayingof a Tax upori'the- people, of ninety 
thouſand pound a Menth; for the Maintenance'of 
the Army: 444-07 

- BY Was it” not 'ond ob their- Quarrels: with: 
theKing; that he'had: levied Money without the: 
cotifetit bf thepeople in Parliament ? 

- A” You may tee! by this what reaſon the 
Rimphad to'call it ſelf ' a Parltament z for' the' 
Taxes impoſed by: Parliament, were always un- 
derftood'to-be! bythe! peoples'conſent, and con- 
ſequentlylegal! | | 

: To'\appeaſe"the-Seorr, they! ſent Meſſengers 
with flattering: Letrers, tor keep them from: in- 
gaging' for the preſear' King'4/ but in | vain, for 
they would” hear norhing:from a'Houſe of Com- 
mong'(as'they-call'd it): at' Weſtminſter, without 
a'King, aadLords: But:they: ſeat Commiſſion- 
etsrotheKRingy to lev him know what they were 
doing for him, for they. were reſoly*d to raiſe 
aw Army» of ſeventeen thouſand Foot, and' fix 
thouſand? 'Horſe for themſelves. To relieve 
Ihelaxd};the Rump' had reſoly*d to ſend eleven 
Repiments thither out of the Army: in_ England. 
This happened well for Crommel, for the'Level- 
Iing'Sodliers, which were in every Regiment 
matiy; andin ſome the major part, ___-” 
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inſtead of dividing the Land at home, they were 
to venture their lives in /reland,_ flatly denied-ro 
go;.and one Regiment having . caſhier*d their 
Colonel about Salisbury, was marching to-joyn 
with three Regiments more of. the ſame refolu- 
tion : but both the. General, and Cromwel, fal- 
ling upon them at Burford,utterly defeatedthem, 
and ſoon after reduced the whole Army -to their 
obedience: And thus another of the Impedi. 
ments to Cromwel's Advancement was ſoon re- 
mov*d. Thus done, they came to Oxferd, and 
thence to London ; and at Oxford, both the Ge- 
neral, and Cromwel, were made Doctors: of. the 
Civil Law; and at London feaſted and preſent- 
ed by the City. 

B. Were they not firſt made Maſters, then 
Doctors ? 

A. They had made themſelves Maſters alrea- 
dy, both of the Laws, and Parliament. The 
Army being now obedient, the Rump ſent over 
thoſe eleven Regiments into /reland, under the 
Command of Doctor Cromwel , entituled, Go- 
vernour of that Kingdom, the Lord Fairfax be- 
ing ſtill General of all the Forces, both here, and 
there. 

The Marqueſs, now Duke of Ormond, was the 
Kings Lieutenant of Ireland; and the Rebels 
had made a Confederacy among themſelves, and 
thoſe Confederates had made a kind of League 
with the Lieutenant, wherein they agreed upon 
liberty given them-in the exerciſe of their Reli- 
gion,|,to be faithtul to, and aſliſt the King, = 
theſe 
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theſe alſo were joyned ſome Forces raiſed by 
the Earls of Caſtlehever, and Clarriccard, and my 


Lord Inchequin, ſo that they were the greateſt | 
United Strength in the Iſland ; but there were { 
among them a great many other Papiſts that ' 


would by no means ſubject themſelves to Prote- 


ftants, and theſe were called the Nuncio's Par- | 
ty, as the other were called the Confederate ' 
Party. Theſe Parties not agreeing , and the ' 


Confederate Party having broken their Articles, 
the Lord Lieutenant ſeeing them ready to be- 
fiege him in Dublin, and not able to defend it; 
to preſervethe place for the Proteſtants, ſurren- 
dersit to the Parliament of England, and came 
over to the King, at this time when he was Car- 


ried from place to place by the Army. From | 
England he went over to the Prince, now King, ' 


reſiding then at Paris: But the Confederates at. 
frighted with the news that the Rump was ſend. 
ing over an Army thither, deſir*d the Prince, 


by Letters, to ſend back my Lord of Ormond, | 
ingaging themſelves to ſubmit abſolutely to the : 


Kings Authority, and to obey my Lord of Or- 
anond as his Lieutenant : And thereupon he was 
ſent back. This was about a year before the 
going over of Cromwel; in which time, by the 
Diſlentions in Jreland between the Confederate 
Party, and the Nncio's Party, and diſcontents 
about Command, this otherwiſe ſufficient Power 
effected nothing, and was at laſt defeated, A 
gx the ſecond, by a Salley out of Dxblin, which 
they were beſicging. Within a few days _— 
arriv 
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arriv'd Cromwel, who with extraordinary dili- 


1 gence, and horrid Executions, in leſs than a 
1 Twelvemonth that he ſtaid there, ſubdued, in a 


manner , the whole Nation, having kill'd or 


J exterminated a great part of them, and lea- 
1 ving his Son-in-law retro: to ſubdue the reſt : 
I But Ireton died there (before the buſineſs was 
I quite done) of the Plague. This was one ftep 
1 more towards CromwePs Exaltation to the 


Throne. 

B. What a miſerable condition was Ireland 
reduced to by the Learning of the Roman, as well 
as England was by the Learning of the Presbyte- 
rian Clergy ? 

A. In the latter end of the preceding year, 


1 the King was come from Paris to the Hague, 
1 and ſhortly after came thither from the Rump, 


their Agent Doriſlaxs, Doctor of the Civil Law, 
who had been imployed in the drawing of the 
Charge againſt the late King: But the firſt 
night he came, as he was at Supper, a Compa- 


1 ny of Cavaliers, near a dozen, entred his Cham- 


ber, kilPd him, and got away. Not long after 
alſo, their Agen#iat Madrid, one Aſcham, that 
had written in- defence of his Maſters, was 
kilPd in the ſame manner. About this time 
came out two Books ; one written by Salmaſins, 
a Presbyterian, againſt the Murder of the King 3 
another written by A4:lton, an Independent 10 Eng- 
land, in Anſwer to it. 

B. I have ſeen them both; they are very good 
Latine both, and hardly to be judged which is 
tetter ; 
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better ; and both very ill reaſoning, and hardly JE: 
to be judged which 1s-worſt : like two Decla. Jal 
mations Pro and Con, for exerciſe'only in a Rhe. Ic 
torick School, by one and the fame man: fo Jjr 
like is a Presbyterian to an Independent. if 
A. In this year the Rump did not much at Ju 
home, ſave that in the beginning they made 
England a Free State,by an Act which runs thus, Ji 
Be it Enatlted and Declared by this preſent Parlia. J01 
ment, and by t»: Authority thereof, That the Peo. Iit' 
ple of England, and all the Dominions .and Terri. 
fories thereunto belonging, are and ſhall be, and are Jt 
hereby conſtituted, made, and declared a Common. |{c 
wealth, and Free State, &C. 
B. What did they mean by a Free State and the 
Common-wealth ? were the people no longer Jo 
to be ſubjeft to Laws? They could not mean Flu 
that : for the Parliament meant to Govern them Jthe 
by their own Laws, and puniſh ſuch .as broke Jco1 
them. Did they mean that England ſhould not Jihe 
be ſubjeCt to any foreign Kingdom or Common- J * 
wealth ? That needed not be Enacted, ſeeing Jje2 
there was no King nor People pretended to be Jdo! 
their Maſters. What did they mean then ? ir 
A. They meant that neither this King , nor $ 
any King, nor any ſingle perſon, but only that Jo! 
they themſelves would be the Peoples Maſters; JÞre 
and would have ſet it down in thoſe plain words, $'!c 
if the people could bave been cozen'd with I've 
words intelligible as eaſily =s with words not Jie 
intelligible. me! 
After this they gaye one another Money and $02! 
ates 
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Eſtates out of the Larids and Goods of the Loy- 
al Party. They Enacted alſo an Engagement ts 
be takeri by every man, in theſe wards, You ſhell 
jromiſe to be true afd faithful to the Common-wealth 
if England, as it is now eſtabliſhed, without King 
or Houſe of Lords. | 
They baniſhed alſo from within 20 Miles of 
Lindon all the loyal Party, forbidding every 
one of them to depart more than five Miigs 


Ifrom his dwelling-houſe. 


B. They meant perhaps to have them ready; 
if need were, for a Maſlacre : But what did the 
Scots in this time ? LE 

A. They were conſidering of the Officers of 
the Army which they were levying for the King, 
how they might exclude from Command al] 
ſuch as had loyally ſerv'd his now Majeſty's Fa- 
ther, and all Independents, and all ſuch as 
commanded in Duke Hamilton's Army: And 
theſe were the main things that paſſed this year. 

The Marqueſs of Montroſs, that had in the 
year 1645. with a few men, and in a little time, 
done things almoſt incredible _ the late 
King's Enemies in Scotlond, landed now again 
in the beginning of the Year 1650. in the 
North of Scorland.,, with Commiſſioa from the 


. Ipreſent King, hoping to do bim as good ſer- 


rice as he had formerly done his Father ; but 
the caſe was alter'd, for the Scotch Forces were 
then in Explard, in the ſervice of the Parlia- 
ment; whereas now they were in Scorland, and 
nany mare (for their Wh Invaſion) new] 
rais'd: 
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rais'd : Beſides, the Souldiers which the Mar- 
queſs brought over were few, and Forreigners; 
nor did the High-landers come into him, as he 
expected, inſomuch as he was ſoon defeated, and 
ſhortly after taken ; and (with more ſpiteful v- 
ſage than revenge requir'd ) Exccuted by the 
Covenanters at Edinborough, May the 2d. 

- . B, What good could the King expect from 
Jbyning with theſe men, who, during the Trea- 
ty, di{cover'd ſo much malice to him in one of 
his beſt Subjects ? 

A. No doubt (their Church-men being then 
preyalent) they , would have done as much to 
this King, as the Engliſh Parliament had done to 
bis Father, if they could have gotten by it that 
Which they fooliſhly aſpir'd to, the Government 
"of the Nation : 1 do not believe that the Hrde- 
pendents were worſe than the Presbyterians ;, both 
the one and the other were reſoly'd to deſtroy 
whatſoever ſhould ſtand in the way to their Am- 
bition : but neceſſity made the King paſs over 
both this and many other Indignities from them, 
rather than ſuffer the purſuit of his Right in 
England to cool, and be little better than extin- 
guiſhed, 

B. Indeed, I believe the Kingdom, if ſuffered 
to become an old Debt, will hardly ever be re- 
cover'd : Beſides, the King was ſure, where ever 
the Victory lighted, he could loſe nothing in 
the War but Enemies. 

A. About thetime of Montroſſes death, which 
was in May, Cromwel was yet in Ireland, and - 

wor 
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work unfiniſhed ; but finding, or by his Friends 
advertis'd, that his preſence in the Expedition 
now preparing againlt the Scots, would be neceſ. 
fary to his Deſign, ſent to the Rump, to know 
their pleaſure, concerning his return: Bur for 
all that, he knew, or thought it was not neceſſa- 
ry to ſtay for their Anſwer, but came away, and 
arriv'd at London the ſixth of Zane following, 
and was welcom'd by the Rump. Now had 
General Fairfax (who was truly what he pre- 
tended to be, a Presbyterian) been ſo Catechis'd 
by the Presbyrerian Miniſters here, that he refus'd 
to fight againſt the Brethren in Scotland; nor did 
the: Rump, nor Cromwel, go about to rectifie his 
Conſcience in that point. And thus Fairfax lay- 
ing down his Commiſſion , Cromwel was now 
made General of all the Forces in England and 


Treland, which was another ſtep to the Soyeraign 


Power. 

B. Where was the King ? 

A. In Scetlaxd, newly come over, he landed 
in the-North, and was honourably conducted to 
Edinborough, though all things was not yet well 
agreed ypoa between the Scors and him: for he 
had- yielded to as hard Conditions, as the late 


'King; had yielded to in the Ifle of Wight ; yet 


they had ſtill ſomewhar to add, till the King en- 


during. no more, . departed from them towards 
the Noxrhagain i But they ſent Meflengers after 
him, to pray him to return ; but they furniſfieg * 


theſe Meſſengers-with ſtrength enough to bring 
him back ;-if he ſhould have refus'd. : In fine, 
R 2 they 
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they agreed, but would not ſuffer the King, or 
any Royaliſt, to kave Command inthe Army. 

B. The ſum of all is, the King was their Pri- 
ſoner. 

A. Cromwel from Berwick ſends a Declaration 
to the Scots, telling them, he had no Quarrel a- 
gainſt the people of Scotland, but againſt the 
Malignant Party that had brought in the King, 
to the diſturbance of the Peace between the two 
Nations; and that he was willing by Conference 
to give and receive fatisfattion, or to decide 
the Juſtice of the Cauſe by Battel:: To which the 
Scots anſwering, declare, That they will not pro- 
ſecute the Kings Intereſt, before and without his 
acknowledgment of the ſins of his Houſe, and 
his former ways ; and fatisfaCtion given to Gods 
people in both Kingdoms. Judge by this, whe- 
ther the preſent King were not in as bad a condi- 
tion here, as his Father was in the hands of the 
Presbyterians of England. 

B. Presbyterians are every where the ſame; 
they would fain be abſolure Governours of all 
they converſe with, and have nothing to plead 
for it ; but that where they reign, *tis God that 
reigns, and no where elſe. But 1 obſerve one 
ſtrange demand, that the King ſhould acknow- 
ledge the ſins of his Houſe; for I thought it had 
been certain from all Divines, that no man was 
bound to acknowledge any mans fins but his 
OWN. 


A. The King having yielded to all that the ; 
Church requir'd, the Scots proceeded in their | 


intended 
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intended War. Cromwel marched on to Edinbo- 
roueb, provoking them all he could to Battel ; 
which they declining, and proviſions growing 
ſcarce in the Englijh Army , Cromwel retir*d to 
Dunbar , deſpairing of ſucceſs, and intending 
by Sea or Land to get back into Ergland : And 
ſuch was the condition which this General Crom- 
wel, ſo much magnified for ConduCct, had brought 
his Army to, that all his Glories had ended in 
ſhame and puniſhment, if Forrune's, and the 
faults of his Enemies, had not reliev'd him : for 
as he retir*d, the Scots followed him cloſe all the 
way, till withina mile of Da»bar, There is a 
ridge of Hills, that from beyond Edinborough 
goes winding to the Sea, and croſſes the High. 
way between Dunbar and Baywick, at a Village 
called Copperſpeith, where the paſlage is ſo dith- 
cult, that if the Scors had ſent timely thither a 
very few men to guard it, the Engliſh could ne- 
ver have palled: for the Scors kept the Hills, 
and needed not have fought, but upon great ad- 
vantage , and were almolt two to one. Crom- 
wel's Army was at the Foot of thoſe Hills, on the 
North ſide 3 and there was a great Ditch, or 
Channel of a Torrent, between the Hills and it 
ſo that he could never have got home by Land, 
nor without utter ruine of the Army attempted 
to ſhip it, nor have ſtayed where he was for 
want of proviſions. Now Cromwel knowing the 
Paſs was free, and commanding a good Party of 
Horſe and Foot to poſleſs it, it was neceſſary for 
the Seors to let them go, _ they brag'd wy 
3 a 
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had impounded, or elſe to fight, and therefore 
with the beſt of their Horſe charged the Engl:ſh, 
and made them at firſt to ſhrink a little, bur the 
Enzliſh Foot coming on, the Scots were put to 
flight, and the flight of their Horſe hindred the 
Foot from engaging, who therefore fled, as did 
alſo the reſt of their Horſe. Thus the folly of the 
Scotiſh Commanders brought all theſe odds to an 
even lay between two ſmall and equal Parties, 
wherein Fortune gave the Victory to the Exgliſh, 
who were not many more in number than thoſe 
that were killed and taken Priſoners of the Scots, 
and the Church loſt their Cannon, Bag and Bag- 
gage, with 10000 Arms, and almoſt their whole 
Army; the reſt were got together by Lesby to 
Sterhnz. | 

B. This Victory hapned well for the King, 
for had the Scors been Victors, the Presbyterians 
both thre and here would have domineer'd a- 
gain, and the King been in the ſame condition 
his Father was in at Newcaſile, in the hands of 
the Scor;ſh Army. For in purſuit of this Victory, 
the Engliſh at laſt brought the Scots to a pretty 
good habit of obedience for the King, whenſo- 
ever he ſhould recover his Right. 

A. In purſuit of this Victory the Engliſh 
marched to Edinborrouzh , quitted by the Scots, 
fortified Leith, and took in all the ſtrength and 
Caſtles they thought fit on this ſide the Frith, 
which now was become the Bounds betwixt the 
two Nations ; and the Scotch Ecclefiaſticks be- 
zan to know themſelves better , and reſolved 
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in their new Army, which they meant to raiſe, 
to admit ſome of the Royaliſts into Command : 
Cromwel from Edinborrough march*'d towards 
Sterling to provoke the Enemy to fight, but find- 
ing danger in it returned to Edinborrough,and be- 
ſieged the Caſtle: In the mean time he ſent a 
Party into the Weſt of Scotland to ſuppreſs 
Strangham and Kerr, two great Presbyterians, 
that were there levying of Forces for their new 
Army. And in the ſame time the Scots Crown< 
ed the King at Schone. 

The reſt of this year was ſpent in Scotland, on 
Cromwel's part in taking of Edinburrough Caltle, 
and in attempts to paſs the Frith, or any other 
ways to get over to the Scoriſh Forces; and on 
the Scors part, in haſtening their Levies for the 
North. 

B. What did the Rump at home during this 
time ? 

A. They voted Liberty of Conſcience to the 
Settarics ; thar is, they pluckr. out the ſting of 
Presbytery, which conſiſted in a ſevere impoſing 
of odd Opinions upon the people, impertinent 
to Religion, but conducing to the advance- 
ment of the power of the Presbyterian Mini- 
ſters. Alſo they levyed more Souldiers, and 
2ave the Command of them to Harriſon, now made 
Major General, a Fifth-Monarchy man ; and of 
thoſe Souldiers, two Regiments of Horſe and 
one of Foot were raiſed by the Fifth-Monarchy 
men, and other SeCtaries, in thankfulneſs for 
this their liberty from the Presbyterian Tyran- 

R 4 ny. 
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ny. Alfo they pull'd dowa the late Kings Sta- 
tue in the Exchange, and in the place where it 
ſtood cauſed to be written theſe words, Exit 
Tyrann Regum ultimus, &C. 

B. What good did that do them ? and why 
did they not pull down the Statues of all the 
reſt of the Kings ? 

A. What account can be given of aCtions that 
proceed not from Reaſon, but ſpight and ſuch 
like paſſions ? Beſides this, they received Am- 
baſladors from Portugal and Spain, acknowledg- 
ing their Power: And in the very end of the 
year, they prepared an Ambaſlador to the Ne- 
therlands, to offer them friendſhip : All they 


did beſides, was perſgcuting and executing of 


Royaliſts. 
In the beginning of the Year 1651. General 
Dean arrived in Scotland; and on the 11th. of 
April the Scotiſh Parliament aſſembled, and made 
certain Acts in order to a better uniting of 
themſelves, and better obedience to the King, 
who was now at Sterling with the Scotzſh Forces 
he had, expeCting more now in levying. Crom- 
wel from Edinborourh went divers times to Ster- 
ling, to provoke them to fight: There was no 
Ford there to paſs over his men : At laſt, Boats 
being come from London and Newcaſtle, Colonel 
Overton (though it were long firſt, for it was 
now Fuly ) 'tranſported 1400 Foot of his own, 
b=lides 'another Regiment of Foot and four 
Troops of Horſe, and intrencht: himſelf at 
Worth-Ferry on the other ſide, and before k. 
ep 
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help could come from Sterling Major General 
Lambert alſo was got over with as many more 3 
by this time Sir Joh Brown was come to oppoſe 
them with 4500 men, whom the Engliſh there 
defeated, killing about 2c00, aud taking Pri- 
{oners 1600. This done, and as much more of 
the Army tranſported as was thought fit, Crom- 
wel comes before St. Fohnſton's (from whence 
the Scotsſh Parliament, upon news of his paſſing 
the Frith, was removed to Dundee) and ſum. 
mons it; and the ſame day had news brought 
him, that the King was marching from Sterling 
towards England, which was true ; but notwith- 
ſtanding the King was three days march before 
him, he reſolved to have the Town before he 
followed him, and accordingly had it the next 
day by ſurrender. 

B. What hopes had the King in coming into 
England, having before and behind him none, 
at leaſt none armed, but his Enemies ? 

A. Yes there was before him the City of Lon- 
don, which generally hated the Rump, and might 
eaſily be reckoned for 200c0 well armed Soul- 
diers; and moſt men believed they would have 
taken his part had he come near the City. 

B. What probability was there of that? Do 
you think the Rump was not ſure of the ſervice 
of the Mayor,and thoiz that Commanded the Ci- 
ty Militia ? And if they had been really the Kings 
Friends, what need had they to ſtay his coming 
up to London ? They might have ſeiz'd the Rump 
if they had pleas'd, which had no —_” 
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of defending themſelves ; at leaſt, they might 
have turn'd them ont of the Houſe. 

A. This they did not, but on the contrary 
permitted the recruiting of CromwePs Army, and 
the raifing of men to keep the Country from 
coming in to the King. The King began his 
march from Sterling the laſt of Fuly, and Aug. 22. 
came to Worceſter, by the way of Carliſle, with a 
weary Army, of about 13050; whom Gomwel 
followed, and joining with the new Leyies, en- 
viron'd Worceſter with 40000, and on the third 
of September utterly defeated the Kings Army : 
Here Duke Hamilton, brother of him that was 
behcaded, was ſlain. 

B. What became of the King ? 

A. Night coming on before the City was 
quite taken, he left it, being dark, and none 
of the Enemies Horſe within the Town to fol- 
low him; the plundering Foot having kept the 
Gates ſhut, leſt the Horſe ſhould enter, and 
have a ſhare of the Booty: The King before 
morning got into Warwickshire, 25 Miles from 
Worceſter, and there lay diſguiſed a while, and 
afterwards went up and down in great danger 
of being diſcoyered, till at laſt he got over in- 
to. France from Brighthempſtead in Suſſex. 

B. When Gromyel was gone what was farther 
done in Scorland. | 

A. Lieutenant Gen. Monk, whom Crompel left 
there with 7000 took Sterling, Auguſt the 14th, 
by ſurrender ; and Dundee the third of September 

by Starm, becauſe it reliſted ; this the Souldiers 
| plundered, 
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plundercd,and had good booty, becaule the Scors 
for ſafety had ſent thither their moſt precious 
Goods from Edinburrough and St. Johnſtor?s ;, he 
took likewiſe by ſurrender Aberdeen, and the 
place where the Scotiſh Miniſters firſt learn'd 
to play the Fools, St. Andrews Alſo in the High- 
lands Colonel Alured took a knot of Lords and 
Gentlemen, viz. four Earls, and four Lords, 
and above twenty Knights and Gentlemen, 
whom he ſent Priſoners into England, ſo that 
there was nothing more to be fear'd from Scot- 
land: all the trouble of the Rump was to reſolve 
what they ſhould do with it, at laſt they reſfoly?d 
to Unite and Incorporate it into a Common-. 
wealth with England and Jreland, and to that 
end ſent thither Sr. Fohns, Vane, and other Com. 
miſſioners, to offer them this Union by publique 
Declaration, and to warn them to chuſe their 
Deputies of Shires, and Burgeſles of Towns, and 
ſend them to Weſtminſter. 

B. This was a great fayour. 

A. 1 think ſo; and yet it was by many of the 
Scots, eſpecially by the Miniſters and other Preſ- 
byterians refuſed : the Miniſters had given way 
to the Levying of Mony for the payment of the 
Engliſh Souldiers, but to comply with the Decla- 
ration of Engliſh Commiſhoners they abſolutely 
forbad. 

B. Methinks this Contributing to the Pay of 
their Conquerors was ſome mark of Servitude, 
where entring into the Union made them Free, 
and gaye them equal Priviledge with the Engliſn 
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A. The cauſe why they refuſed the Union,ren. 
dered by the Presbyterians themſelves, was this, 
That it drew with it a ſubordination of the 
Church to the Civil State in the things of Chriſt. 

B. This is a down-right Declaration to all 
Kings and Common-wealths in general, that a 
Presbyterian Miniſter will be a true Subject ro 
none of them in the things of Chriſt, which 
things what they are they will be Judges them- 
ſelves: what then have we gotten by our Delive- 
rance from the Popes Tyranny, if theſe pretty 
Men ſucceed in the place of it,that have nothing 
in them that can be beneficial to the Publique, 
except their ſilence? for their Learning, it a- 
mounts to no more than an imperfect knowledge 
of Greek and Latin, and acquired readineſs in 
the Scripture Language, with a Geſture and 
Tone ſuitable thereunto : but of Juſtice and 
Charity (the Manners of Religion) they have 
neither Knowledge nor Practice, as is manifelt 
by the Stories I have already told you : nor do 
they diſtinguiſh between the Godly and Ungodly, 
but by Conformity of Deſign in Men of Judg- 
ment : or by Repetition of their Sermons 1n the 
Common ſort of People. 

A. But this ſullenneſs of the Scots was to no 
Purpoſe, for they at Weſtminſter Enacted the U- 
nion of the two Nations, and the Abolition of 
Monarchy in Scotland, and ordained Puniſhment 
for thoſe that ſhould tranſgreſs the Act. 

B. What other buſineſs did the Runp this 


year ? | 
A. They 
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A. They ſent St. Fohns and Strickland Ambaſ. 
ſadors to the Hague, to offer League to the 
United Provinces, who had Audience March the 
third : St. Zohns in a Speech ſhewed thoſe States 
what advantage they might have by this League, 
in their Trade and Navigetions, by the uſe of 
the Engliſh Ports and Harbors; the Dutch,thou 
they ſhewed no great forwardneſs in the buſineſs, 
yet appointedCommiſſioners to Treat with them 
about it, but the People were generally againſt ir, 
calling the Ambaſſadors and their Followers (as 
they were) Traytors and Murderers, and made 
ſuch Tumults about their Houſe, that their Fol- 
lowers durſt not go abroad till the States had 
quieted them : the Rxmp advertis'd hereof, pre- 
ſently recalPd them ; the Complement which St. 
Fobns gave to the Commiſſioners, at their taking 
leave,is worth your hearing ; You have (ſaid he) 
an Eye upon the Event of the Afﬀairs of Scotland, 
and therefore do refuſe the Friendſhip we have 
offered now. 1 can aſlure you many in the Par- 
liament were of Opinion that we ſhould not bave 
ſent any Ambaſſadors to you, till we had ex- 
pected your Ambaſladors to us : I now perceive 
our Error, and that thoſe Gentlemen were in 
the right : Ina ſhort time you ſhall ſee that Buſti- 
neſs ended, when it ſhall perplex you that you 
have refus'd our Proffer. 

B. S. Johns was not ſure that the Scoriſh bu- 
lineſs would end as itdid ; for though the Scors 
were beaten at Dunbar, be could not be ſure of 
the Event of their entering of Englard, which 
happened afterward. A. But 
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A. But he gneſs'd well; for within a Month 

after'the Battel at Worceſter, an. Act paliled, -for- 
bidding the importing of Merclandize in 0- 
therthan Engl;ſb Ships : The Englhalſo moleſt- 
ed their Fiſhing upon our Coalt : They alſo ma- 
ny times ſearched their Ships (upon occaſion of 
our War with France) and made ſome of them 
Prize: and then the Dutch- ſent their Ambaſlla- 
dours hither, to defire what they before refus'd; | 
but partly alſo to inform themſelves what:Na- | | 
val Forces the Engliſh had ready, and how the | 
people were contented with the Government. 

B. How ſped they ? 

A. The Rump ſhewed now as little deſire of 
Agreement, as the Duteh did then, ' ſtanding up- 
onterms never likely to be granted. 'Firſt, For 
the Fiſhing on the Engliſh Coaſt, that they ſhould 
not have it without paying” for it. Secondly, 
That the Engliſh ſhould have free Trade from 
Middltburch to Antwerp, as they had before 

"their Rebellion againſt the King of Spain. Third- 
ly, They demanded amends for the old (but 
never-to-be-forgotten) buſineſs of -Amboyna; 10 
that' the War was already certain, though- the 
Seaſon kept them from Action till. the Spring 
following. The true Quarrel on the Engliſh part 
was, that their proffer'd Friendſhip was ſcor'd, 
and their Ambaſſadours -affronted : On 'the 
Dutch part, was their greedineſs to Ingroſs all 
Traffick, and a falſe Eſtimate of our and their 
own Strength. Whilſt theſe things were doing, 


the Reliques* of the War, both in Ireland and J 1 
Scotland, 
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Scotland, were not negletted, though theſe Na- 
tions were not fully pacified till two years'after : 
The Perſecution of Royaliſts alſo ſtill cbn- 
tinued, among whom was beheaded one M.Zore, 
for holding Correſpondence with the King., 

B. Thad thought Presbyterian Miniſters, Whilſt 
they are ſuch, could not be Royaliſts, becauſe 
they think their Aſſembly have the 'Suprettie 
Power in the things of Chriſt; and by conſc- 
queiice they are in England by a Statute Tray- 
tors. 

A. You may think ſo ſtill; for though I called 
Mr. Love a Royaliſt, I meant it only for that 


one atfor which he was condemned. It was 


he, who, during the Treaty at Uxbridze, preach- 
ing before the Commiſſioners there, ſaid, 'Jf was 
as poſſuble for Heaven and Hell, as for the Kibg 
and Parliament to agree. Both he and the reft' ot 
the Presbyterians are and were Enemies to the 
Kings Efiemies, Cromwel and his Phanaticks, for 
their own, not for the Kings ſake : Their Loy- 


the King out of; Hull, and afterwards* wonld 


have betrayed the ſame to the Marqueſs' of New- 
caſtle. Theſe Presbyterians therefore cafiftior 
be rightly called Loyal, ' but rather doubly per- 


fidious; unleſs you think that as two Nefatives 


"make an Affirmative , ſo two Treaſons / tnake 


Loyalty. 

" This Year alſo'were reduced to the obedience 
of the Rump, the I{lands of Scilly and 2Lan, Aid 
the- Barbads's, and 'St. Chriſtepbers. Ohe thing 
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fell out that they liked not, which was .that 
Cromwel gave them warning to determine their 
ſitting according to the Bill for Triennial Par. 
liaments. 

B. That I think was harſh. 

A. 1n the year 1652. May 14. began the Dutth 
War in this manner, three. Dutch Men of War, 
with divers Merchants from the Straights, be- 
ing diſcovered by = Captain Towig, who com- 
manded ſome Eg lsſh Frigats, the faid | Young 
ſent to their Admiral to bid him ſtrike his Flag 
(a thing uſually. done in acknowledgment of 
the Engliſh Dominion in the Narrow Seas) which 
accotdlngty he did. Then came up the Vice- 
Admiral, and being called ſo as the other was 
to take down his Flag, he anſwered plainly he 
would not z but after the exchange of four or 
five Broadfides, and miſchief done on either 
part, he took it down; but Captain Young de- 
manded alſo either the Vice-Admiral himſelf, 
or his Ship, to make ſatisfaftion for the dam- 
mage already ſuſtained. To which the Vice- 
Admiral anſwered, that he had taken in his Flag, 
but would defend himſelf and bis Ship: where- 
upon Captain Towg conſulting with the Cap- 
tains of his other Ships, leſt the beginning of 
the War in this time of Treaty ſhould be charg- 
ed upon himſelf, and night alſo coming on, 
thought fit to proceed no farther. 

B. The War certainly began at this time; 
but who beganit ? | 
A. The Dominion of the Sea belonging » 
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1 the Engliſh, there can be no queſtion but the 
1 Dutch began it 3 and that the ſaid Dominion be- 
| longed to the Engl:ſh, it was confeſt at firſt by 


the Admiral himſelf peaceably, and at laſt by 
the Vice-Admiral, taking in their Flags. 
About a Fortnight after there happened ano- 
ther Fight upon the like occaſion, upon Tromp 
with 42 Men of War, who came back to the 
back of Godwin-Sands (Major Bourn being then 
with a few of the Parliament's Ships in the 
Downs, and Blake with the reſt farther Weſt- 


Jward)) and ſent two Captains of his to Bourn 


to excuſe his coming tnither : To whom Bourn 
returned this anſwer, that the Meſſage was ci- 
vil, but that it might appear real, he ought to 
depart. So Tromp departed, meaning (now 
Boyrn was fatisfied ) to fail towards Blake, and 
he did ſo; but fo did alſo Bovrn, for fear of 
the worſt: When Tromp and Blake were near 
one another, Blake made a ſhot over Tromp's 
Ship, as a warning to him to take in his Flag: 
This he did thrice, and then Tremp gave him a 
Broad-ſide, and fo began the Fight (at the be- 
ginning whereof Boxrn came in ) and laſted 
rom two a Clock till night, the Engliſh having 
the better, and the Flag as before making the 
quarrel. | | 

B. What need is there, when both Nations 
were heartily reſolved to fight, to ſtand fo 
much upon this Complement of w#0 ſhould be- 


zin? For asto the gaining of Friends and Con- 
tederates thereby, I think ?tis in vain ; ſeeing 
S Princes 
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Princes and States, on ſuch occaſions, look not | 


much upon the Juſtice of their Neighbours, but 
upon their own concernment in the Event. 

A. It is commonly ſo: but in this caſe the 
Dutch knowing the Dominion of the Narrow 
Seas, to be a gallant Title, and envied by all 
the Nations that reach the Shore, and conſe- 
quently that they were likely to oppoſe it, did 
wifely enough in making this point the ſtate of 
the quarrel. 

After this Fight the Durch Ambaſſadors reſi- 
ding in England, ſent a Paper to the Council of 
State, wherein they ſtiled this leſt Encounter a 
raſh aCtion, and affirmed it was done without 
the knowledge, and againſt the will of their 
Lords, the States General, and deſired them 
that nothing might be done upon it in heat, 
which might become irreparable. The Parlia- 
ment hereupon voted, Firlt, That the States Ge- 
neral i1ould pay the Charges they were at, and 
for the Dammages they ſuſtained upon this oc- 
caſton. Secondly, That this being paid, there 
ſhould be a Ceſlation of all Acts of Hoftility, 
and a mutual Reſtitution of all Ships and Goods 
taken. Thirdly, And both theſe agreed ſo, 
that there ſhould be made a League between the 
two Common-wealths. Theſe Votes were ſent 
to the Dutch Ambaſſadors, in anſwer of the 
ſaid Paper ; but with a Preamble ſetting forth 
the former, kindneſſes of England to the 
Netherlands, and taking notice of their new 
Fleet of 150 Men of War, without any other 
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| apparent Deſiga than the Deſtruftion of the 


Engliſh Fleet. 
B. What anſwer made the Dutch to this ? 
A. None, Tremp ſailed preſently into Zealand, 
and Blake with 70 Men of War to the Orkney- 
Iſlands, to ſeize their Bulles, and to wait for five 
Dutch Ships'from the Eaft- Indies ; and Sir George 
Aſcue, newly return'd from the Barbados, came 
into the Downs with fifceen Men of War, where 
he was commanded to ſtay for a Recruit our of 
the Thames. Tromp, being recruited to 120 Sail, 
made account to get in between Sir George Aſcue 
and the Mouth of the River, but was hindred ſo 
long by contrary Winds, that the Merchants cal- 
ling for his Convoy he could ſtay no longer, and 
ſo he went back into Holland, and thence ro Ork- 
ney, Where he met with the ſaid five Eaft-I:ciz 
Ships, aad ſent them home : and then he endea- 
vour'd to engage with Blake; but a ſudden Storm 
forced him to Seazand ſo diſſipated his Fleet, thar 
only forty two carne home in one Body, the reit 
ſingly as well as they could ; Blake alſo came 
home, but went firſt to the Coaſt of Holland, witl: 
000 Priſoners and fix Men of War taken, which 
were part of twelve which he found and took 
Guarding their Buſſes. This was the firſt Bout 
after the War declar'd: 
In Augsſt following there hapned a Fight be- 
tween De Ruiter the Admiral of Zeland, with 
hſty Men of War, and Sir George Aſcue, near 
Plimouth, with forty ; wherein Sir George had the 
better,and might have got an entire Victory, bad: 
S 2 | the * 
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the whole Fleet ingaged. Whatſoever was the 
matter, the Rump (though they rewarded him) 
never more imployed him, after his return, in 
their Scrvice at Sea': but Voted for the year 
to come three Generals, Blake that was one alrea- 
dy, and Dean, and Monk. 

About this time Arch-Duke Leopold Beſieging 
Dunkirk, and the French ſending a Fleet to re- 
lieve ir, General Blake lighting on the French at 
Calais, and raking ſeven of their Ships, was cauſe 
of the Towns Surrender. 

ln September they fought again, De Wit and 
Ruiter commanding the Dutch, and Blake the 
Engliſh;, and the Dutch were again worſted. 

Again, in the end of November, Van Tromp 
with 80 Men of War ſhewed himſelf at the back 
ol Godwin-ſands, where Blake, though he had 
with him but 40, adventur'd to fight with him, 
and had much the worſt, and (night parting the 
Fray) retir'd into the River of Thames ; wMilſt 
Van Tromp keeping the Sea, took ſome inconſi- 
derable Vellels from the Engliſh; and thereupon, 
(as It is faid) with a Childiſh Vanity, hung out a 
Broom from his Main Top-Maſt, ſignifying he 
meant to {weep the Sea of all Engliſh Shipping. 

Aſter this, in Frebruary, the Dutch with Van 
Tromp, were encountred by the Engliſh under 
Blake and Dean, near Ports-mouth, and had the 
worlt. And theſe were all the Encounters be- 
tween them this year in the narrow Seas: they 
fought alſo once at Legorn, where the Durch 
had the better. = 
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B. 1 ſee no great odds yet on either ſide, if 
there were any the Erels had it. 

A. Nor did either of theme'reth2 more in- 
Cline to Peace, for the Hollanders, after they had 
ſent Ambaſladorsinto Denmark, Sweeden, Poland, 
and the Hans Towns (whence Tar and Cordage 
are uſually had) to ſignifie the Declaration of 
the War, and to get them to their Party, re- 
called their Ambaſladours from Englar:;, and the 
Rump without delay gave them their parting au- 
dience, without abating a Syllable of their for- 
mer ſevere Propoſitions, and preſently to main- 
tain the War for the next year, laid a Tax upon 
the People of 1200c0 1, per Menſem. 

B. What.was done in the mean time at home ? 

A. Cromwel was now quarrelling (the laſt and 
greateſt Obſtacle to his Deſign ) the Rump, 
and to that end there came out daily fromthe 
Army Petitions, Addreſſes, Remonſtrances, and 
other ſuch Papers, ſome of them urging the 
Rump to diſſolve themſelves, and make way for 
another Parliament ;. to which the Rump unwil- 
ling to yield,and not daring to refuſe, determin'd 
for the end of their ſitting the 5th of Novem- 
ber, 1654- but Crowe! meant not to ſtay ſo long. 
In the mean time the Army in [reland was taking 
Snbmiſſions, and granting Tranſportations of the 
Iriſh, and condemning who they pleaſed in a 
High Court of Jultice erected there for chat pur- 
poſe. Among thele that were executed was 


hang/'d- Sir Phelim Oneale, who firſt began the 
Rebellion in Scot/and; the 


noliſh built ſome Ci- 
ele tadels 
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tadels for the bridling that ſtubborn Nation: 
and thus ended the year, 1652. 

B. Come we then to the year, 165 ;. 

A. Cromwel wanted now but one ſtep to the 
end of his Ambition, and that was, To ſet his 
Foot upon the Neck of this Long-Parliament, 
which he did Aprilthe 2 3th of this preſent year, 
1653. 2 time very ſeaſonable; for though the 
Dutch were not maſter'd, yet they were much 
weakened; and what with Prizes from the Ene- 
my, and ſqueezing the Royal Party, the Trea- 
ſury was pretty ful], and the Tax of 120000]. 
a Month began to come in, all which was his own 
inright of the Army : Therefore without any 
more ado, attended by the Major Generals, 
Lambcrt 2rd Harriſon, and ſome other Officers, 
and as many Souldiers as he thought fit, he went 
to the Parliament-houſe and diſloly'd them, 
turn'd them ont, and lock'd up the Doors; and 
for this Action he was more applauded by the peo- 
ple, than for any of his Victories in the War,and 
the Parliament men as much ſcorn'd and derided. 

B. Now that there was no Parliament, who had 
the Supreme Power ? 

A. If by Power you mean the right to Govern, 
no body had it; if yon mean the Supreme 
Strength, it was clearly in Cromwel, who was 0- 
heyed as General of all the Forces in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. 

B. Did he pretend that for Title ? 

A. No, but preſently after he intended a Ti- 
tle, which was this, That he was neccſſitated - 
tne 
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the defence of the Cauſe, for which at firſt the 
Parliament had taken up Arms, (that is to ſay 
Rebelld)) to have recourſe to extraordinary A- 
tions: You know the pretence ofthe Long-Par- 
liaments Rebellion was Salus Popli, the ſatety of 
the Nation againſt a dangerous Conſpiracy of 
Papiſts, and a Malignant Party at home and 
that every man is bound, as far as his Power ex. 
tends, to procure the ſafety of the whole Na- 
tion, (which none but the Army were able todo, 
and the Parliament had hitherto neglected) was 
it not then the GeneraPs Duty to do it ? had he 
not therefore right? for that Law of Salus Po- 
puls isdirefted only to thoſe that have Power e- 
nough to defend the People; thar is, to them that 
have the Supreme Power. 

B. Yes certainly, he had as good a Title as the 
Long-Parliament, but the Long-Parliament did 
repreſent the People, and it ſeems to me that 
the Soveraign Power is cſlentially annexed to the 
Repreſentative of the People. 

A. Yes, if he tbat makes a Repreſentative, 
that is (in the preſent caſe) the King, do call 
them together to receive the Soveraign Power, 
and he diveſt himſelf thereof, otherwiſe not; 
nor was ever the lower Houſe of Parliament the 
Repreſentative of the whole Nation, but of the 
Commons only; nor had that Houſe the Power 
to oblige by their Acts, or Ordinances, any Lord 
or any Prieſt. | 

B. Did Cromwel come in upon the only Title 
of Salus Populi? For this is a Title very few un- 
derſtand ? S 4 A. His 
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A. His way was to get the Supreme Power 
conferr?d upon him by Parliament; therefore 
he call'da Parliament, and gave it the Supreme 
Power, tothe end that they ſhould give it to him 
again; was not this witty : Firſt therefore he 
publiſhed a Declaration of the Cauſes why he 
diſlolv'd the Parliament; the ſum whereof was, 
That inſtead of endeavouring to promote the 
good of God's people, they endeavour'd (by a 
Bill then ready to paſs) to recruit the Houſe, and 
perpetuate their own Power, Next he conſtitu- 
ted a Council of State of his own Creatures to 
be the Supreme Authority of England, but no 
longer than till the next Parliament ſhould be 
calPd and met : Thirdly he fummon'd a handred 
forty two Perſons, ſuch as he himfelf or his tru- 
ſty Officers made choice of, the greateſt part of 
whom were inſtru&ed what to do, obſcure Per- 
ſons, and moſt of them Phanaticks, though ſtiPd 
by Cromwel, men of approv'd Fidelity and Ho- 
neſty; to theſe the Council of State ſurrendred 
the Supreme Authority z and not long after theſe 
Men fſurrendred it to Goomwel. Fuly the fourth 
this Parliament met, and choſe for their Speaker 
one Mr. Rous, and called themſelves'from that 
time forward the Parliament of England. But 
Cromwel, for the more furety, conſtituted alſo a 
Council of State, not of ſuch petty Fellows as 
moſt of theſe were; but of himſelf and of his prin- 
Cipal Officers. | Theſe did all the buſineſs both 
publique and private, making Ordinances, 'and 
giving Audience to Foreign Ambaſſadors. "=—_ 
; "+ <0 | | 'NE 
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he had now moreEnemies than before : Harriſon, 
who was the Head of the Fifch-Monarchy-Men, 
laying down his Commiſſion, did nothing but a- 
nimate his party againſt him, for which after- 
ward he was Impritoned. This little Parliament 
in the mean time were making of Acts fo-ridicu- 
lous and diſpleaſing to the People, that it was 
thought he choſe them on purpoſe to bring all 
Ruling Parliaments into contempt, and Monar- 
chy again into Credit. 

B. What Acts were theſe ? 

A. One of them was, That all Marrizges 
ſhould be made by a Juſtice of Peace, and the 
Banes asked three ſeveral days in the next Mar- 
ket, None were forbidden to be married by a 
Miniſter, but withonta Jultice of Peace the Mar- 
riage was to be void - ſo divers wary Couples ' 
(to be ſure of one another, howſoever they 
might repent it afterwards) were married both 
ways : alſo they Abrogated the Engagement 
whereby no man was admitted to ſue in any 
Court of Law, thathad not taken it, that is, that 
had not acknowledged the late Rump. 

B. Neither of theſe did any hurt to Cromwel. 

A. They were alſo in Hand with an Act to 
Cancel all the preſent Laws, and Law-Books, 
and to make a new Code more ſuitable to the 
Humor of the Fifet-Monarchy-Men, of whom 
there were many in this Parliament; their Te- 
nent being ; That there ought none to be Sove- 
raign but King Jeſus, nor aty to Govern under 
hin? but the Saints ; but 'their Authority ended 
before this Act palled. B. What 
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B. What is this to Cromwel ? 

A. Nothing yet ; but they. were likewiſe upon 
an Act, now almoſt ready for the Queſtion ; 
That Parliaments hence forward, one upon the 
end of another,ſhould be Perpetual. 

B. I underſtand not this, unleſs Parliaments 
can begert one another like Animals, or - like the 
Phents. 

. ,A. Why not like the Phenix ? Cannot a Par. 
liament at the day of their Expiration ſend out 
Writs for a new one ? 

B. Do you think they would not rather Sum- 
mon themſelves anew, and, to fave the labour 
of coming again to Weſtminſter, it {till where 
they were? or if they ſummon the Counties to 
make new Elections, and then Diſlolve them- 
ſelves, by what Authority ſhall the People meer 
In their County-Courts, there being no Supreme 
Authority ſtanding ? 

A. All they did was abſurd: though they knew 


Not that, no nor this, whoſe Deſign was upon the 
Soveraignty z the Contrivers of this ACt it ſeems 


perceiv'd not,but Cromwel's Party in the Houle 
law it well enough: and therefore as ſoon as 
it was laid, there ſtood up one of the Members 


and made a Motion, that fince the Common- 


Wealth was like to receive little benefit by their 


Sitting, they ſhould Diſſolye themſelves. Harriſer 


and they of his Sect was troubled hereat, and 


.made Speeches againſt it : but Cronnvel's party, of 


whom the Speaker was, one, left the Houſe, and 


with the Mace before them went to id 
| an 
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and ſurrendred their Power to Cromwel that had 
given it them; and ſo he got the Soveraignty 
by an AC of Parliament: and within four days 
after, (viz.) December 16th. was Inſtalled Pro- 
teftor, and took his Oath to obſerve certain 
Rules of Governing engrolled in Parchment, and 
read before him, the writing was called, The In- 
{trument. 

B. What were the Rules he ſivare to ? 

A. One was to call a Parliament every third 
year, of which the firſt was to begin September 
the third following. | 

B. 1 believe he was alittle Superſtitious in the 
Choice, September the third, becauſe 1t was lucky 
in 1650 and 1651 at Dunbar and Worceſter, but 
he knew not how lucky the ſame would. be to 
the whole Nation, in 1658. at White- Hall. 

A. Another was ; That no Parliament ſhould 
be Diſſolv?d till it had fitten five Moneths, and 
thoſe , Bills. that they then preſented 'to him 
ſhould be paſſed within twenty days by him, or 
elſe they ſhould paſs without him. , 

A third, That he ſhould have a”Council of 
State of not above twenty one, nor under thir- 
teen, and that upon the Proteftors Death this 
Council ſhould meet, and before they parted 
chuſe a new Protetor. There were many 
more beſides, but not neceſlary to be inſerted. 

B. How went on the War againſt the Dutch ? 

A. The Generals for the Engliſh' wete Blake, 
and Dean, and Monk; and Yan Tromp for the 


Dutch; between whom was a Battel fought the 


ſecond 
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ſecond of Fune (vhich was a Month before the 


beginning -of this little Parliament) wherein | 


the Englyh had the Viftory, and drove the Ene- 
mies into their Harbours, but with the loſs of 
General Dear, ſlain by a Cannon-ſhot. This 
Victory was great enough to make the Dutch 
ſend over. Amballadors into England in order to 
a Treaty. But in the mean time they prepared 
and put to Sea. another Fleet, which likewiſe in 
the.cnd of Fly was defeated by General Monk, 
who got now a greater Victory than before : 
And this made the Dutch deſcend ſa far, as to 
buy their Peace with-the payment of the Charge 
of the War, and with the acknowledgment, a- 
mong other Articles, that the Engliſh had the 
right af rt. 4 This Peace was concluded in 
March, being the end of this year, but not pro- 
claimed till .4pri/; the Money it ſeems being 
not paid till.then. 

The. Dutch War being now ended, the Pro- 
teCtar ſexit his youngeſt Son, Henry, into Ireland, 
whom alſo ſometime after ke made Lieutenant 
there ;”aad ſent Work Lieutenant General into 
Scotland; to keep thoſe Nations in Obedience. 
Nothing elſe worth remembring was. done this 
year at home, ſaving the diſcovery of a Plot of 
Royaliſts (as was ſaid) upon the life of the Pro- 
teftor, who all this while had intdligence of 
the Kings Deſigns from a Traytor in his Court, 
—o was taken in the manner, and 


B. How 
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B. How came he into ſo much truft with the 
King ? 

A. He was the Son of a Colonel that was 
flain in the Wars on the late Kings fide: Be. 
ſides he pretended Employment from the Kings 
loyal and loving Subjects here, to convey to his 
Majeſty Money, as they from time to time ſhould 
ſend him :And to make this credible,Cromwel him- 
ſelf cauſed Money to be ſent to him. The fol- 
lowing year 1654. had nothing of War, but 
was ſpent in Civil Ordinances, in appointing 
of Judges, preventing of Plots ( for Uſurpers 
are jealous) and in executing of the Kings 
Friends, and ſelling their Lands. The third 
of September, according to the Inftrument, the 
Parliament met; in which there was no Houſe 
of Lords, and the Houſe of Commons was made 
as formerly of Knights and Burgefles, but not 
as formerly two Burgefles of a Burrough, and 
two Knights for a County ; for Burroughs for 
the moſt part had but one Burgeſs, and ſome 
Counties fix or ſeven Knights ; beſides there 
were twenty Members for Scotland, and as ma- 
ny for Ireland : So that now Cromwelf had no- 
thing to do, but to ſhew his Art of Govern- 
ment upon ſix Coach-Horſes newly preſented 
him, which being as rebellious as himſelf, threw 
him out of the Coach-box, and had almoſt 
kilPd bim. 

B. This Parliament which had ſeen how Crom- 
wel handled the two former, the long and the 
ſhort one, had ſurely Icarnt the wit to _— 
them- 
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themſelves becter to him than thoſe had done. 

A. Yes, eſpecially now that CGromwel in his 
Speech at their firſt meeting, had expreſly for. 
bidden them to meddle with the Government 
of a ſingle Perſon and Parliament, or with 
the Militia, or with perpetuating of Parlia- 
ments, or taking away Liberty of Conſcience. 
And he told them alſo, that every Member of 
the Houſe, before they ſate, mult take a Recog. 
nition of his Power in divers points ; where- 
upon, of above 400 there appear'd not above 
200 at firſt ; though afrerwards ſome relenting, 


there ſate about 309 again : Jult at their ſitting | 


down, he publiſhed ſome Ordinances of his own, 
bearing date before their meeting , that they 
might ſee he took his own Acts to be as valid 
as theirs. But all this could not make them 
know themſelves, for they procteded to the 
debate of every Article of the Recognition. 

B. They ſhould have debated that before 
they had taken it. 

A. But then they had never been ſuffered to 
ſit : Cromwell, being informed of their ſtubborn 
proceedings, and out of hope of any Supply 
trom them, diſlolv'd them. 

All that paſled beſides in this year, was the 
Exciſe of the High-Court of Juſtice upon ſome 
Royaliſts for Plots. Cs 

In the Year 1655. the Engliſh, to the number 
of near 10000, landed in Hiſpaniola in hope of 
the plunder of the Gold and Silver, whereof 
they thought there was great abundance in the 
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' 1 Town of Santo Domingo; but were well beaten 


by a few Spaniards, and with the loſs of near 
1000 Men, went off to Famazca, and poſlelled it. 

This year alſo the Royal Party made another 
Attempt in the Weſ#, and proclaimed there King 
Charles the Second;but few joining with them,and 
ſome falling off, they were ſoon ſuppreſſed, and 
many of the Principal Perſons Executed. 

B. In theſe many Inſurrections, the Royaliſts, 
tho they meant well, yet they did but diſſervice 
to the King by their impatience. What hope had 
they to prevail againſt ſo great an Army as the 
Protector had ready ?£ What cauſe was there to 
deſpair of ſeeing the King's buſineſs better done 
by the Diſſention and Ambition of the great 
Commmanders in that Army, whereof many 
had the favour to be eſteem'd among them as 
well as Cromwel himſelf ? 

A. That was ſomewhat incertain : The Pro- 
tector being fruſtrated of his hope of Money 
at Santo Domingo, reſolv'd to take from the 
Royaliſts the 1oth part yearly of their Eſtates - 
And to this end chiefly, he divided England into 
eleven Major-General-Ships, with Commiſſion 
to cvery Major-General to make a Roll of the 
Names of all ſuſpected perſons of the King's 
party, and to receive the 10th part of their E- 
ſtates within his Precin&t : As alſo to take cau- 
tion from them not toact againſt the State, and 
to reveal all Plots that ſhould come to their 
knowledge, and to make them engage the like 
tor their Seryants : They had Gommiſhon hy to 
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forbid Horſe-races, and concourſe of people, 
and to receive and account for this Decuna. 


tion. 
B. By this the Uſurper might. eafily inform 


himſelf of the value of all the Eſtates in Eng. | 
lend, and of the Behaviour and Afﬀection of e- | 
very perſon of Quality, which has heretofore * 


been taken for very great Tyranny. 

A. The year 1656 wasa Parliament-year, by 
the inſtrument ; between the beginning af this 
year, and the day of the Parliaments ſitting, 
theſe Major-Generals refided in ſeveral Pro- 


vinces, behaving themſelves moſt Tyrannically. : 


Amongſt other- of their Tyrannies was the 
awing of Eleftions, and making themſelves, 
and whom they pleas'd, to be return'd Members 
for the Parliament,which was alſo thoughta part 
of Cromwel's Deſign in their Conſtitution ; for he 
had need of a giving Parliament, having lately 


upon a Peace made with the French, drawn upon | 


himſelf a War with Spain. 

This year it was that Captain Srainer ſet upon 
the Spaniſh Plate-fleet, being 8 in number, near 
Cadiz,, whereof he ſunk twoand took two, there 
being in one of them two millions of pieces of 8, 
which amounts to 4009001. ſterling. 

This year alſoit was that Fames Naylor appear'd 
at Briſtol, and would be taken for Feſus Chriſt ; 
he wore his Beard forked, and his Hair com- 
pos'd to the likeneſs of that in the Yolto Santo, 
and being queſtioned, would ſometimes anſwer, 
Thou ſeyef ir, He had alſo his Diſciples _ 
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would go by his Horſe ſide to the mid-leg in 
dirt. Being ſent for by the Parliament, he:was 


I Sentenced to ftand on the Pillory, to have his 
1 Tongue bored: through, and to be marked in 
1 the Fore-head with the Letter B for Blaſphemy, 
J and to remain in Bridewell. Lambert, a great 


PIG. ; 


— 


a th. 


1 Favourite of the Army, endeavyour'd to fave 
]him, partly becauſe he had been his Souldier, 
and partly to carry favour with the Sectaries of 


the Army; for he was now no more in the Pro- 
tetor*s Favour, but meditating how he'mighr 
ſucceed him in his Power... 

About two years before this there appear*d 
inCromwel's time a Propheteſs much fam'd tor her 
Dreams and Viſions, and hearkened to by many, 
whereof ſome. were Eminent Officers, but ſhe 
and ſome of her Complices being impriſon'd, we 
heard no more of her. 

B. 1 have heard of arother, one Lilly, that 
Propheſied all the time of the Long-Parliament, 
what did they to him ? 

A. His Propheſies were of another kind ; 
he was a Writer of Almanacks, and a Preten- 
der to a pretended Art of Judicial Aftrologie, 
a meer Cozener to get Maintenance from a 
Multitude of ignorant pcople, and no doubt 
had been calPd in queſtion, if his Propheſies had 
been any wayes diſadvantageous to the Parlia- 
ment. 

B. I underſtand not how the Dreams and 
Prognoſtications of mad mea for ſuch { rake 
tobe all thoſe that focerel furvre Contingences) 
Can 
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can be of any great diſadvantage to the Com- 
mon-Wealth. 

A. Yes, yes: know there is nothing that ren- 
ders Humane Councils difficult; but the incertain- 
ty of future time, nor that fo well direfts men 
in their deliberations, as the fore-fight of the | 
ſequels of their Actions . Ptropbefie, heing | 
many tames:. the Principal Caufe'of the 'Eyent 
foretold. If upon fome- predicbion the people | 
ſnould have been made to believe confidently, 
That Olwer.Cromwel and his Army ſhould be wpoen | 
a day to come utterly defeated, would not cvery 
one have endeavour*d to aſſiſt, and to deſesve 
well of the Party that ſhould' give him the de- 
feat : upon this account it was thar Fortunc-tel- 
lers and Aftcologers were ſo offer baniſhed ovt 
of Rome, | 

The laſt memorable thing! of this yoar was a | 
Motion made: by. a Member of the Honſe, an | 
Alderman of Leader, Thar the Protector might 
be petirioned and adviſed by the'Houlſe to leave 
the Title:of Protettor, and rake upon him that 
of Kink. | 

B. That was indeed a bold Motion, and which 
woutd,. if proſperous, have putanend tomany 
mens Ambition, and to the licentiouſneſs of the 
whole Army. - I think the Motion was made on 
purpoſe to ruine both the Protector himſelf, 
and his ambitious Officers. 

A. Itmay beſo. In the year 1657, the firſt 
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thing the Parliament did was the drawing up his 
Petition to: the Protetor, to take vpon _ 
the 
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the Title or King; as of other Parliaments, fo 
of this, the greateſt part had been kept out of 
the Houſe by.force, or elſe themſelves had for- 
born to ſit, and became guilty of ſetting up this 
King Oliver, but thoſe few that farce preſented 
thcir Petition to the Protector, 

April 'the gth,. in the Banquetting houſe at 
IWhitehall, ' where Sir 7omes Widdrington, the 
Speaker, uted-the firſt Arguments, and the Pro. 
reftor deſired ſome time to ſeek God, the Buſi- 
nefs being weighty : The next day they fent a 
Committee to'him to receive his anſwer, which 
anſwer being not very clear, they prefied hind 
again for a refohution, to which he made anſiver 
ina long Speech that ended ini a peremptory Re- 
fuſal; and ſoretainuig ſtill che Title of ProteRor, 
te took upoachim the Government according to 


1 certain Articles kearained in the faid Petition. 


8. Wharmadohim'refuſe the Title of King ? 
'A. Becaute lic durft not take it; at that time, 


1 the Arviy being addifted to theit great Officers, 


and among; vhvit) great Ofhcers many hoping to 
facceed him,;andtlie Succeſſion kaving been pro- 
miſed to Major' Generat- Lambert; would have 
mutinicd agaiuft img he was: therefore forced 
ko ſtay for +more propitious Conjuncture, 

B. What were thoſe Articles's -/ 

A. The moſt .important of them were, firſt, 
Thar he would exerciſethe- Ofhige of chief Ma- 
giftrate of 'England, Scotland, atid Ireland, under 
the Title of ProteCtor, and govern the fame 
according to the ſaid Petition and advice; and 


% 
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that he would: in his life time name his Succef. 
ſor. | 

B. I bclieve the Scors,when they firſt Rebell'd, 
never thought of being Governed abſolutely as 
they were by Ol:ver Cromwel. | 

A. Secondly, That he ſhould call a Parlia- 
ment cvery three years at fartheſt. Thirdly, 
That thoſe perſons which were legally choſen 
Members ſhould-nor he ſecluded withont conſent 
of the Houſe. / In allowing this Clauſe, the Pro- 
tector odbſeryed not that the ſecluded Members 
of this ſame Parliament are thereby re-admitted. 
Fourthly, The Members were qualified. Fifth- 
ly, The Power of the other Houſe was defin'd. 
Sixthty, "That:no' Law fhould be made bnt by 
Act of Parliament. Seventhly, That a conſtant 
yearly Revenue of a Million of pounds ſhould 
be ſetled for the maintenance of the: Army and 
Navy,. and: 360000 |. for the ſupport of. the 
Government; beſides other Temporary ſup- 
plies, as the Houſe of Commons ſhould think 
fit. Eighthly , That all the Officers of State 
ſhould be:choſen by the Parliament. Ninthly, 
Thar the ProteQtor ſhould encourage the Mini- 
ſtry. - Laſtly,” That he ſhould cauſe a profeſſion 
of Religion to be agreed ' on and: publiſhed. 
There are divers others of leſs. importance. 
Having ſigned the Articles,he was preſently with 
great Ceremonies inſtal;ed a-new . | 

B. What needed tht, ſeeing he was ſtill but 
Protector ? 


A. But 
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A. But the Articles of this Petition were not 
all the ſame. with thoſe of his former Inſtry- 
ment : for now there was to be another Houſe; 
and whereas before his Council was. to name his 
Succellors, : he had Power now to -do it himſelf ; 
ſo that hewas:an abſolute Monarch, and might 
leave the Succeſſion to his Son, if he would ; 
and fo ſucceſlively, or transfer it to. whom he 
pleas'd. The Ceremony being ended, the Par- 
liament adjourn'd to the 2oth of Farnary fol. 
lowing, and then the other Houle allo fate with 
their Fellows. 

The Houſe of Commons being now full, took 
little notice of the other Honſe, wherein there 
were not of 60 perſons above nine Lords, buc 
fell a queſtioning all that their Fellows had done 
during the time of their Secluſion;, whence had 
follow'd the avoidance of the Power newly pla- 
ced in the Protector. Therefore going -to the 
houſe, he made a Speech to them, ending in theſe 
words, :By the living God 1 muſt and des diſſolve 

0M. | 

In this year the Engl gave the. Spaniard ano. 
ther great Blow at Santas Cr4z,, not much teſsthan 
that they had given him the year before at 
Cadiz. 

About the time of the diſſoiution of this Par- 
lam?nt the Royaliſts had another Delign againſt 
the ProteCtor, whick was to: make an Inſurrc- 
tion in Exgland,' the King being: then in Flan- 
ders ready to ſecond them from thence with an 
Army : But this alſo was diſcoyer'd by Trea- 

T 3 Cicry, 
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chery, and came to nothing, butthe ruiae of 
thoſe that were ingaged in it, whereof many. in 
the beginning of the next year wereby a High 
-Court of Juſtice impriſon'd, and ſome exccuted, 
This-year alſo was Major General Lembert put 
out of allempioyment, a Man ſecond to none but 
Oliver inthe favour of the Army: * but becauſe 
he expeRted' by that favoer,. or by prom.ſe from 
the Protector to be his Succeſſor in. the Supreme 
Power, it would have been dangerous to let 
him have Command in the Army,. the Prote@tor 
having deſignd his Succellor his .Eldeſt Son Ri- 
chord. 

In the year 1658. September the third, the Pro- 
teftor died at White-Hall, having ever ſince his 
laſt Eſtabliſhment been perplexed” with fear of 
being kilPd by ſome deſperate attempts of the 
Royaliſts. C4 | 

Being. 'importun'd in his ſickneſs by his Privy 
Council to name his Succeſſor, he'nam'd bis Son 

| Richard", who mcouraged thereunto,\not by his 
own Ambition, but by Fleetwood, Desborough, 
Thurloe, and other of his Council, wag content 
totake it upon him; and-preſently 'Addreſſes 
were made to him from the-Arxmies; in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland: His firſt buſineſs was, the 
chargeable and ſplendid Funeral: of 'his Fa- 
ther. 1O7 5 1600/7] 232% 

Thus was Richard Cremyel Teated inthe Impe- 
rial Throne of Exgland, Scotland, and Ireland, 
Succeffor to his Father, lifted up toit by the Ofh- 

| ers of the-Army then in Town, —_— 
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tcd by all the parts of the Army throughout the 
three Nations, ſcarce any Garriſon omitting 
their particular flattering Addreſſes to him. 

. 8. Sceing the Army approv'd af him, how 
cans he ſo 100n calt oft ? & 
_ 4.The Army was inconſtant,he himſelf irreſo- 
lute, and without any Millitary Glory; and 
though the tiyo principal Officers had a near 
relation to. him, yet neither of them, but Lam- 
bext, was the great Foyorite of the Army, aud by 
courting Fleetwood to take upon him the Prote- 
orſhip, and by tampering with the Souldiers, 
had. gotten agaia to be a Colonel; ke and the ref 
of the Officers had a Council at Waliagfed Houſe 
(where Fleetwood dwcit) for the diſpoilelling of 
Richard, though they had not y<t. conſidered 
how the Nations ſhould be govern'd afterwards. 
For from tlie beginning of Rebellion.the method 
of Ambition was conſtantly this, firſt to-delteoy, 
and then to Conſider what they ſhou!d let up-, 

B. Could. not the Protector, who kept. his 

Court at IWhite- Hall, diſcover what the-bule 
neſs 'of the Officers was at. Wallingford Heiſe, 19 
near him ? | . Sag 
-A. Yes: He way by divers of his Friends if 
fornt'd of it, and counſcIPd by. fame of them, 
who-would. have done it, to kill che Chief of 
them, but he had not contage caoungh to. give 
them ſuch a Commiſſion : he took thereſgre the 
cqunſel of ſame. milder perſons, whith was.to 
ca!l a Parliament, whereupon Writs were pieſcut- 
ly ſent out to thoſe that were in. the laſt Parlia- 
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ment of the other Houſe, and other Writs to 
the Sheriffs for the Eleftion of Knights and Bur. 
geſles to Aſſemble on the twenty ſeventh of Fa: 
nuary following. Elections were made according 
to the antient manner, and a Houſe of Commons 
now of the right Engliſh Temper, and about four 
hundred in number, including twenty for Scot- 
land, as many for Ireland; being met, th:y take 
theniſelves , without the Protector and other 
Houſe, to be a Parliament ; and to have the Su- 
preme Power of the three Nations. For the firſt 
buſineſs they intended the Power of that other 
Houſe ; but becauſe the Proteftor had recom- 
mended to them for their firſt Buſineſs an AC 
(already drawn up) for the Recognition of his 
ProteCtoral Power, they began with that, and 
Voted (afcer a fortnights deliberation) thar an 
Act ſhould be made, whereof this AC of Recog- 
enition ſhould be part, and that another part 
ſhould be for the bounding of the Protectors 
Power, afid for the fecuring the Priviledges of 
Parliatneat' and Liberties of the Subject, and 
that all ſhould paſs together. 

'B. Why did theſe Men own the Protector at 
firſt in meeting upon his only Summons, was not 
thar .as full a Recognition of his Power as 
was needful ? why, by this example, did they 
teach the People that he was to be obeyed, and 
then by putting Laws upon him teach them that 
he was not ? was it not the ProteCtor that made 
the Parliament ? why did they not acknowledge 
their Maker ? 41 
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A. 1 believe it is the deſire of moſt men to 
bear Rule, but few of them know what title one 
has to it more than another, beſides the right of 
the Sword. 

B.lf they acknowledged the right of the Sword, 
they were neither juſt nor wiſe to oppoſe the 
preſent Government, fet up and approved'by 
all the Forces of the three Kingdoms. The Prin- 
ciples of this Houſe of Commons were no doubt 
the very ſame with theirs, who began the Re- 
bellion, and would (if they could have raiſed a 
ſifficient Army) bave done the ſame againſt the 
Protector : and the General of their Army would 
in like manner have reduced themito a Rump z 
for they that keep an Army and cannot maſter 
it, mult be ſubject to it, as much as he that keeps 
a Lion in his houſe. The temper of all the Par- 
liaments ſince the time of Queen Elizaberh have 
been the ſame with the temper of this Parliae 
ment, and ſhall always be ſuch as long as the 
Presbyterians, and Men of Democratical Princi- 
ples have the like influence upon EleCtions. 

A. After they reſolv*'d concerning the other 
Houſe, That during this Parliament they would 
tranſa@t with it, but without intrenching upon'the 
Right of the Peers to have Writs ſent to them 
in all future Parliaments. Theſe Votes being pal- 
ſed they proceed to another, wherein they a(- 
ſame to themſelves the power of the Mihtia ; 
alſo to ſhew their-Supreme Power, they deliver'd 
out of Ptiſon ſome: of thoſe that-had been (they 
ſaid) illegally committegl by the former _ 
£ Or. 
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or. Other points concerning Civil Rights; and 
concerning Religion, very pleaſing to the Peo- 
ple were now alſo under conſideration ; ſo that 
in the end of this year the Protector was no leſs 
jealous of the Parliament than of the Council of 
Officers at Wallingford Houſe, 
-*B. Thus 'tis when ignorant men will under- 
take Reformation : There arc three Parrtics, the 
Protector, the Parliament, and the. Army 3 the 
Protector againſt the Parliament and Army, the 
Parliament again{tthe Army,and Protector ; and 
the Army againſt the Protector and Parliament. 
A. In the beginning of 1659. the Parliament 
paſſed divers other Acts, one was to forbid the 
Meetings in Council of the Army Officers, with- 
out Order from the Protector and bath Houſes. 
Anather that no man ſhall have any Command 
or Truſt in the Army, who did not firſt under 
his Hand engage himſelf never to interrupt any 
of the Members, but that they might freely 
Meet and Debate in the Houſe. And to pleaſe 
the Souldiers, they Voted to take preſently into 
their conſideration the means of paying them 
their Arrears : But whilſt they were conſidering 
this,the Protector (according to the firſt of thoſe 
Acts) forbad the meeting of Officers at Waking. 
ford- Houſe. This made the Government, which 
by the diſagreement of the Protector and Army, 
was already looſe, to fall in pieces. For.the Qf- 
ficers, from Wakingford-Houſe, with Sauldjers e- 
nough, - came . to White-Hall, and brought. with 
them a_Commiſſion-ready drawn (giving;pawer 
3: to 
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to Desberough to Lllolye the Parliament) far 
the Protettor to gn ; which alſo, his heait and 
his party fajiing himhe ſigned. The Parkament 
nevercheleſs coutinucd fitting z but, at the end 
of the week the Houſe Adjourned, till the Mor 
day after, being April the twenty fifth, At their 
coming on Monday morning they found the Door 
ſhot up, and the paſſages to the Howfe fill'd with 
Sonldiers,who plainly told them they muſt fit no 
longer. Richard's Authority and buſineſs in Town 
being thus at an end, he retir'd into the 'Coun- 
try, where within a few days (upon promiſe of 
the payment of his Debts, which his Fathers Fu. 
neral had made great) he ſtgned-a Reſignation 
of his ProteQtorſhip. 

B. To whom ? 

A. To no body. But, after ten days ceffation 
of the Soveraignty, ſome of the Rumpers that 
were in Town, together with the old Speaker 
Mr. William Lenthall, refolv*d among therafelves, 
and with Lambert, Heſlerig, and other Officers, 
who were alſo Rumpers, in all forty two, to go 
into the Houſe, which they did, and were by the 
Army declar*d to bethe Parhament. There were 
alſo in Weſtminſter Hall at that time about their 
private buſineſs forme few of thoſe whom the Ar. 
my had ſecluded 1648..and were called the ſe- 
cluded Members. Theſe knowing themſelves te 
have been Elefted by the ſame Anthority, and 
kaving ' rhe ſame Right to fit, attempted-.to get 
into the Houſe, but were kept out by the Saul. 
diers: The firſt Vote of the Runq, relcated, _ 
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That (ach perſons as heretofore Members of this 
Partiament have not fitten fince the year 1648. 


ſhall not ſit in this Houſe till farther Order of 


the*'Parliament : And thus the Rump recover'd 

their Authority Afey the ſeventh 1659. which 

they loſt in'Ypril 165 z. | 

© B. Seeing there have been ſo. many ſhiftings 

of the Supreme Authority, 'I pray you, for me- 

- repeat them briefly: in time and or- 
er. ; 

A. Firſt from 1640 tg 1648. when the King 
was murthered, the Soveraignty was diſputed 
between King Charles the Firſt, and the Presby- 
terian' Parliament : Secondly, From 1648. to 
1653. The Power was in that part of the Parlia- 
ment which yoted th: Tryel of the King, and 
declar'd themſelves, without King or Houſe of 
Lords, to haye the Supreme Authority of Eng- 
land and Ireland. For there were in the Long- 
Parliament two Faftions, the Presbyteriarn and In- 
_ The former whereof ſought only 
ſubjeftion of theKing,nor his deſtruction direct- 
ly ; the latter ſought his deſtruction : and this 
part is it which was called the Rump. Thirdly, 
From Apri! the twentieth to 7ly the fourth, the 
Supreme Power was in the Hands of a Council 
of State conſtituted by Cromwel. Fourthly, From 
Fly the fourth to December. the twelfth of the 
ſame year it was in the Hands of Men called unto 
it by C/omwet,, whom he termed men of Fidelity 
and Integrity;..and made ther , a: Parliament, 
which was-called in contempt one of the mw 
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bers, Barebone*s Parliament. Fiſthly, From De- 
cembey the twelfth 1653 to September the third 
1658. it was inthe hands of Olwer Cronwel, with 
the Title of Proteftor. Sixthly, From Seprember 
1658 to April the twenty fifth 1659- Richard 
Cromwel had it as Succeſſor to his Father, Se- 
venthly, From fpril the twenty fifth 1659 to 
May the ſeventh of the ſame year it was ro 
where. Eighthly, From May the ſeventh 165g. 
the Kump, which was turn'd ovt of. Doog 16s 3. 
recovered it- again, and ſhall loſe it again to the 
Committee. of Safety, and again recover;it, and 
again loſe it to the right Owner. .. 

B. By whom and by what Art came the: Runp 
to be turn'd out the ſecond time 7 , 

A. One would think them ſafe erovgh, the 
Army in Scotland, which when it was in.London, 
bad helped Oliver to pull down the Aump, ſub- 
mitted now, beg*d parden, and 'promis'd Obe- 
dience. © The Souldiers in Town had their pay 
mended; and the Commanders every where took 
the old Engagement, whereby they had acknow- 
ledged their Anthority heretofore, they alſo 
received their Commiſſions in the Houſe it ſelf 
from the Speaker, who was Generaliſmo, Fleer- 
wood was made Lieutenant-General , with fuch 
and ſo many limitations as were thcught neceſſa- 
ry by the AKwnp, that remembred.how tt ey. had 
been ſery*d by their General Olwey : Alſo Hen- 

Cromwel, Lord Lieutenant of 1relard, having, 
reſign'd his Cemmiſſion by Commend, return'd 
into England. Lo 


But 
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But Lizmbert,to whom (as was faid) Oliver had | 
PRs the ſucceſhon, and as well as the Runp | 
new the way to the Protectorſhip by Olivers 
own foot-ſteps, was reſolv'd to proceed in it 
upon: the firſt opportunity, whick prefented "it 
felf preſeatly afrer. 
Beſides fome Plots of Royalifts,yhom after the 
old faſhion they again perſecuted, rltere was ay 
Infarreftion made againſt them by Presbyteri- 
ans in Cheſhire, headed by Sir George Booth, orie 
ef the ſecluded Members, they were in number 
about three thouſand, and their prerence was for 
a Free-Parliament : There wasa great talk: of 
another Riſing or endeavour to Riſe in Devoriſbire 
and Cormpal at the ſame time-: ' To ſupprels Sit 
George Booth, the Rump ſent 'down fore then a 
fuffictent Army under Lambt#:which quickiy d6- 
feared the Cheſhire party, and 'recover?d Cheſter, 
Leverpool, and all the oth:e places rliey had 
ferzed ; divers of their Commanders in and'afrer 
the Batrel were taken Prifoners, whereof Sir 
George Booth himfelf was one: | 
This exploit done, Lambert, beforo his re- 
turn, careſſed his Souldiers' with an (entertain 
ment, at his own Houſe in Tork-fhire, and got 
their conſent to a Petition! to be made to rhe 
Houſe ; that a General mizht be ſer up in the 
Army, as being unfit that the Army ſhould be 
judged by any Power extrinfick to it ſelf. 
B. 1 do not ſee that unfitnefs. 
A. Nor 1. But it was (as I have heard) an Attt- 
onof Sir Kerry Vane's : But it ſo much i” 
£ 
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ed the Rump, that thzy Voted; that the hav- 
ing of more GeneraPs in the Army, than were 
already fetled, was unneceſſary, burthenſome, 
and dangerous to the Common- Wealth. 

B. This was not Oliver's Method : for though 
this Cheſhire V iftory had been as glorious as that 
of Oliver at Dunbar ;, yet it was not the Victory 
that made Olwer General,” but the Reſignation of 
Fairfax, and the proffer of it to Cromwel by the 
Parliament. | 

-A.-Bnt Lambert thought ſo well of himſelf, 
ro exp-<t-it ; therefore at his returnto Lender, 
he and other Officers aſſembling at Walling ford- 
houſe, "drew their Petiticn imo form, and called 
it a; Repreſentation, ' wherein the Chief poinr 
wavyto-have a General; with many other of leſs 
Importance thar were added ; and elvis they re- 
prefented-tothe Honlic Ofteb. the 4th. by Major 
General Pesborew2h: And this fo far forth awed 
them, as to reach them ſo much good manners, 
as to promile to take it prefently imto Debate, 
which they did ; and OFob. the 12th having re- 
covered their Spirits, Voted, Tiat the Con 
miſſonsof Lambert, Desborough, and others of 
the Council at Walling ford-houſe, ſhould be 
void. Hrem, Thatthe Army ſhould be govern- 
ed by a Commiſſion to Fleet-wood, Aonk, Heſle- 
rig, Walton, Morley, and Overton, till February 
the 12th foflowing; and to make this good a- 
gainſt the Force they expected from Lambert, 
they ordered Heſleriz and Morley to ifſve War- 
rants to ſuch Officers as they conld try? to bripg 

| * _. their 
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their Souldiers next Morning into YVVYeſtminſter, 
which was done ſomewhat too late, for Lam- 
bert had firſt brought his Souldiers thither, and 
beſet the houſe, and turn'd back the Speaker 
which was then coming to it z but Heſlerig's 
Forces, marching about St. James's Park wall, 
came into St. Margarets Church-yard, and ſo 
both Parties looked all day one upon another 
like Enemies, but offered not to fight ; where- 
by the Rump was put out of poſleſſion. of the 
Houſe, and the Officers continued their Meet- 
ing, as before, at Wallingford-houſe; there 
they choſe from among themſelves, with ſome 
few of the City,.a Committee, which they called, 
The Committee of. ſafety, whereof the chiet were 
Lambert and Vane; who, with the advice of a 
General Council of Officers, had Power to call 
Delinquents to Tryal; to ſuppreſs Rebellions ; 
to treat with Foreign States, &c. You ſeenow 
the Rump cut off,and the Supreme Power, (which 
is charged with Salus Populi) transferred to a 
Council of Officers, and yet Lambert hopes for 
itin theend : But one of their Limitations was, 
That they ſhould within ſix Weeks preſent to 
the Army a new Model of the Government; if 
they had done ſo, do you think they would have 
preferr*d Lambert, -or any other, to the Supreme 
Authority rather than themſelves ? 

B. I think not.:, -when the Rump had put 
into Commiſiion (among a few others) for the 
Goverameatof the Army, that is, for the Go- 
vernmeat of th: three Nations, General AR, 
air cacay 
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already Commander in chief of the Army ia 
Scotland, and that had done much greater things 
in this War than Lambert, how durſt they leave 
him out of this Committee of ſafety? or how 
could Lawhbert think that Gen. Monk would for- 
give.it and not endeavor to faiten theRump avain. 

A, They thought got of him, his Gallantry 
had been ſhown on remote Scages, Ireland and 
Scotland; tis Ambition had nor appcared here 
in their Contentions for the Goverament, but 
he had complyed both with Richard and the 
Rump. After General 44k, had ſignified by 
Lettec his d {lik2 of the Proceedings of Lambert 
and his Fellow®, they were much lurpris'd, and 
began to think him more conſiderable than they 
had done, but it was to0 late. 

B. Why, was his Army not too fſinall for ſo 
great an Entcrprize ? 

A. The General knew very well his own and 
their Forces, both what they were then, anal 
how they were to be augmented, and what ge- 
nerally Ciry and Country wiſhed for, which va: 
the Reſtirutioa of the King, which to bring 
about, there needed no more but to come with 
his Army (though not very great) to London, 
to the doing whereof there was no obſtacle but 
the Army with Lambert. What could he do in 
this Caſe ? If he bad declar'd preſently for the 
King, or for a free Parliament, all the Armies 
in England would have joyned againſt him, and, 
alluming the Title of a Parliament, would have 
turnifhed themſelves with- Money. General 
un Monk, 
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Monk, after he had thus auarrelled' by his Let- ' 
ter with the Council of Officers, he cur®d firſt 
thoſe Officers of his own Army which were A- | 


nabaptiſts, and therefore not to be truſted, and 
put others into their places; then drawing his 
Forces together, march'd to Berwick, Being 
there he indicted a Convention of the Scots, of 
whom he deſired, That they would take order 
for the ſecurity of the Nation in his abſence, and 
raiſe ſome maintenance for his Army in their 
March. The Convention promiſed, for the ſe- 
curity of the Nation, their beſt endeavour, and 
rais'd him a ſum of Money, not great, but e- 
nough for his purpoſe, excuſing themlelves up- 
on their preſent wants. On the other ſide, the 
Committee of Saf-ty, with the greateſt and beſt 
part of their Army, ſent Lambert to oppoſe 
him; but at the ſame time, by divers Mcſlages 
and Mediators, urged him toa Treaty, which 
he conſented to, and ſent three Officers ro Lon- 
don to treat with as many of theirs. Theſe ix 
ſuddenly concluded , without: power from the 
General, upon theſe Articles; That the King be 
excluded, a Fiee State ſetled, the Miniſtry and 
Univerſities incouraged, with divers which the 
General liked not, and impriſon*d one of his 
Commiſſioners for exceeding his Commiſſion 3 


whereupon another Treaty was agreed on, of | 


five to five: but whilſt theſe Treaties were in 


_ 


hand, Haſlerig, a Member of the Rump, ſeized | 


on Portſmouth, and the Souldiers ſent by the 
Committee of Safety to reduce it, —_ 
tnat 
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that entred into the Town, and joyned with Ha- 


1 ſlerig. Secondly, The City renewed their Tyu- 


mults - for a Free Parliament. Thirdly ,, The 
Lord Fairfax , a Member alſo of the Rump, 
and greatly favour'd in Yorkshire, was railing 
Forces there behind Lambert ; who being now 
between two Armies, his Enemies, would glad- 
ly have fought the General. Fourthly , there 
came news that Devonſhire and Cornyal were 
liſting of Souldiers. Laſtly, Lambert's Army 
wanting Money , and ſure they ſhould not be 
furniſhed fiom the Council of Officers, which 
had neither Authority nor Strength to levy Mo- 
ney , grew diſcontented, and for their Free- 
Quarter were odious to the Northern Countries. 

B. | wonder why the Scots were ſo ready to 
furniſh General Monk, with Money , for they 
were no Friends to the Rump. 

A. 1 know not; but I believe the Scors would 
have parted with a greater ſum, rather than the 
Engliſh ſhould not have gone together by the 
Ears among themfelves. The Council of Officers 
being now beſet with ſo many Enemies, produ- 
ced ſpeedily their Model of Government, which 
was to have a free Parliament, which ſhould meet 
December the fifteenth, but with ſuch Qualificati- 
ons of no King, no Houſe of Lords, as made 
the City more angry than before. ' To ſend Soul- 
diers into the Weſt, to ſuppreſs thoſe that were 
riſing there, they durſt nor, for fear of the City , 
nor could they raiſe any other, for want of Mo- 
ney z there remain'd nothing but to break, and 
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quitting Vatingford-Houſe, to ſhitt for themm- 
felves. This coming to the knowledge of their 
Azmy in the North, they deſerted Lambert ;, and 
the Rumpers the 26th of Dzcember re-polleſſed 
the Houſe. 

B. S:emg the Rump was now re ſeated, the 
buſineſs pretended by General Monk for his 
marching to Londox was at an end. 

A. The Rump, though ſeated, was not well 
ſeried ; but (inthe midſt of ſo many Tumults 
for a frce Payliament Y had as much need of the 
General's coming up now, as before : Hethere- 
fore ſent them word, that becauſe he thought 
them not yet ſecure enough, he wonld come up 
to London with his Army ; which they not only 
accepted of, but entreated him fo to do, and vo- 
red him for his ſervice 1co0!. a year. 

The General marching towards London, the 
Country every where Petition'd him for a free 
Parliament. The Rump to make room in Lon- 
4on for his Army, diſlodged their own ; the Ge- 
neral, for all that, had not let fall a word in all 


this time, that could be taken for a Declaration 


of his Final Deſign. ; 

B. How did the Rump revenge themſelves on 
Lambert ? 

A. They never troubled him : nor doI know 
any cauſe of their ſo gentle dealing with him 
bur certainly Lambert. was the ableft of any Of- 
. cer they had to do them ſervice, when they 
ſhould ave means and need to imploy hm. Af- 
ter the General was come to London, the —_ 
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ſent to the Ciry for their part of a Tax of 
I000co [.a Month for fix Months, according to 
an AR which the Rump had made formerly be- 
fore their Diſleiſm by the Commitree of Safety : 
But the City, who were averſe to the Rump, and 
keen npon a- free Parliament, could not be 
brought to give their Money to their Enemies, 
and to purpoſes —_ to their own ; where- 
upon the Rump ſent Order to the General to 
break down the City Gates, and their Portculli- 
ces, and to impriſon certain obſtinate Citizens: 
This he perform'd, and it was the laſt ſervice 
he did them. 

About this time the Commiſſion by which Ge- 
neral Monk with others had the Government of 
the Army put into their hands by the Rump, bs. 
fore the Uſurpation of the Council of Officers, 
came to expire, which the preſentRump renewed, 

B. He was thereby the ſixth part of the Ge- 
neral of the whole Forces of the Common- 
wealth ; if I had been as the Rump, he ſhould 
have been ſole General. In ſach caſes as this, 
there cannot be a greater Vice than pinching : 
Ambition ſhould be liberal. | 

A. After the pulling down of the City Gates, 
the General ſent a Letter to the Rump, to let 
them know that this ſervice was much againſt his 
Nature; and to- put them in mind, how well the, 
—_ had ferv'd the Parliament in the whole 

Ar. 

B. Yes ; but for the City the Parliament could 
never have made the War, nor the Rumpever 
haye-mucdered the King. V3 AA Tie. 
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A. The Rump conlidered not the Merit of the 
City, nor the good nature of: the General, -they 
were buiie, they were giving out Commiſſions, 
making of Acts for Abjuration of the King and 
his Line, and for the Old Engagement, and con- 
ferring with the City to get Money. The Gene- 
ral alſo defir'd to heer Conference between 
ſome of the Rump, and ſome of the ſecluded 
Members, concerning the Juſtice of their Sz- 
cluſion, and of the hurt that could follow upon 
their re-admiſſion, and it was granted. After 
long Conference, the General finding the Rumps 
Pretences unreaſonable and ambitious, declar*d 
bimſclf with the City for a free Parliament, and 
came to Weſtminſter with'the ſecluded Members, 
(whom he had appointed to meet and ſtay for 
him 2t Whzze: Hall ) and re-placed them in the 
Houſe among the Rumpers ; ſo that now the 
ſame Cattle that were in the Houſe of Commons 
in 1649. (except thoſe that were dead, and thoſe 
that went from them tothe late King at Oxford ) 
are all there again. 

B. But this methinks was no good ſervice to 
the King, unleſs they had learnt better Princi- 
ples. _ 

A. They had learnt nothing; the major part 
was tow again Presbyterian. *Tis true, they were 
ſo grateful to General Mork, as to rake him 
General of all the Forces in the three Nations : 
They did well alſo to make void the Engagement :; 
but-it ;was becauſe thoſe Alts were-made to the 
Prejudice. of-their Party ,/ / but- recalled oy of 
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their own Rebellious Ordinances, nor did any 
thing in order to the good of the preſent King; 
but on the contrary, they declar'd by a Vote, 
that the late King began the War againſt his 
two Houſes. | * 

B. The two Houſes, conſidered as two Per- 
ſons, were they not two of the Kings SubjeCts ? 
If a King raiſe an Army againſt his Subject, is it 
lawful for the Subject to reſiſt with force, when 
(as in this caſe) he might have had Peace upon 
his ſubmiſſion. 

A. They knew they had acted vilely and 
ſottiſhly; but becauſe they had always fo 
greater than ordinary wiſdom and godlineſs, 
they were loth to confeſs it: The Presbyterians 
now ſays their time to make a Confeſhon of their 
Faith, and preſented it to the Houſe of Com- 
mons, to ſhew they had not cl:anged their Prin- 
ciples;z which (after ſix Readings in the Houſe) 
was voted to be printed, and once a year to be 
rcac publickly in every Church. 

B. | ſay again, this re-eſtabliſhing of the Long 
Parliament was no good ſervice to the King. 

A. Have a little patience : they were re-eſta- 
bliſhed with two Conditions; one to determine 
their ſitting before the end of Mzrch, another 
to ſend out Writs before their riſing for new E- 
lections. 


B. That qualifies. 


4. That brought in the King) "tor tew of the Long-Par- 
Yament (tha Country having telt the ſmart of their tormer 
keayjee) co t themſelyes choſen again. * This new Par- 

Po liament 
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lament began to fit Aprit the 25. 1660. How foon theſe 
called in the King, with what Joy and Triumph he was re- 
ceiy'd. how earneſtly bis Majeſty prefſed the Parliament for 
the AR of Oblivion, and how tew were excepted out of ir, 
you know as well as I. 

B. ButT have not yet obſery'd in the Presbyterians a- 
ny Oblivion of their former principles, we are but return'd 
to the tate we were in at detain of the Sedition, 

A. Notſo ; for before that time, though the Kings of 
England had the right of the Militia in vertue of the Sove. 
raignty, and without diſpute, and without any particular 
A& of Parliament dire&ly to the purpoſe z vert now after 
this bloody diſpute, the next, which is the preſent Parlia- 
ment, in proper an expreſs terms hath declar'd the ſame to 
be the Right of the King only, without either of his Houſes 
of Parliament z; which AR is more inſtructive to the peo. 
ple, —_— Arguments drawn from the Title of Soye- 
raignty, a 
all ſeditious Haranguers for the time to come, 


conſequently fitter to diſarm the Ambition of | 


B. Pray God it be ſo4 howſoever I muſt confy thit this | 


Parliament has done all that a Parliament can do for the ſe. 
curity of our peace z which I think alſv would be enough, 
if our Preachers would take heed of inſtilling evil Principles 
. Into their Auditory, I have ſeen in this Revolution a cir- 
cular motion of the Soveraign Power, 'through two Ulur. 
pers, from the late King, to this his Son z for (leaving out 
the power of the Council of Officers, which was bur tem- 
poraty, and no otherwiſe owned by them, bur jn truſt) it 
moved from King Charles the Firſt to the Long. Parliament, 
from thence to he Rump, from the Rump to Uliver Crow» 
wel, and then back ag1in from Richard Cromwet to the 
Rump, thence to the Long Parliament, and thence to King 
Charles the Second, uf ear, ub may it xgemaio, 

A. Ames : And may he have, as often as there ſhall be 
need, ſuch a General. 

B., You have told me little of the General, till now in 
the end : but truly, I think, the bringing of bis lictle Army 
entirely «day Scotland up to Kok , was ths greatel} 
-vatagem is extant in Hiſtory, 
A F 1:N-F"S, 
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